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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 


Mr. George R. Hislop on Coal and Carbonization. 


Tue Scottish Gas Managers, at their informal meeting last | 
Wednesday, had the felicity of welcoming into the chair one | 
who occupies an estimable position in the very front rank of | 
British gas engineers. Mr.G. R. Hislop has beena worker | 
of great worth in the gas industry ; he has been one who has 
delved for truth, and, having found it, has shaped his prac- 
tices accordingly, and enriched the industry by so doing. 
Many are the men to-day who, guided by the wealth of the 
practical experience of this worker, feel themselves on the 
safest of lines. For some time past, Mr. Hislop has kept 
himself somewhat in retirement—only occasionally appear- 
ing at the assemblies of his fellows in the professional world ; 
and we therefore congratulate those of our Scottish friends 
who were instrumental in persuading him to take the chair 
at the Informal Meeting—the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
such meetings—in Glasgow last Wednesday. 

It is good at all times to get an address composed of 
experience upon which a large mental capacity has been 
brought to bear. But such deliverances limit the scope of 
the critic. The address before usissuch a one. It is com- 
posed of substance that commands commendation and re- 
spect; and in that substance there are few interstices into 
which criticism can be inserted. The first subject upon 
which the Chairman treated is that very live one for all in- 
dustries and householders—coal ; and we are glad indeed to 
find that it is our good fortune to be shoulder to shoulder 
with Mr. Hislop in views pertaining to this most momentous 
question. It is to be fervently desired that all would simi- 
larly view it from a national level, and not from the lower one 
of political partisanship. If all would do this, there would 
be less foolishness and more philosophy found in current 
speeches and writings on the subject. The Chairman is of 
the same way of thinking as Sir George Livesey—that one 
thing that is wanted is a reimposition of a tax on exported | 
coal of 3s. or 4s. per ton—the former suggesting 3s. per ton 
for foreign vessels, and 2s. to 2s. 6d. for British vessels. 
Precious little is heard to-day about the terrible ill-effects of 
the coal tax. The lamentations and the murmurings over 
the drawbacks and injuries that the country and the people 
were suffering from the tax during its existence, which neither 
before nor since have been confirmed in even partial degree, 
are wholly hushed. The laying to waste of colliery villages, 
the starving families, the ruined shopkeepers—where were 
they before the tax was discontinued ; where have they been 
since, with coal 4s. and 5s. above the prices that ruled when 
the tax was levied? It incenses one to think to-day of the 
unworthy appeal to sentiment and sympathy to gain an end 
that has taken out of the public purse millions of money, and 
has not benefited the country one iota. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has a surplus for the past financial year of | 
three to four millions; and had Mr. Hislop been in Mr. 
Asquith’s shoes, the purchasers of British coal from abroad 
would have raised that surplus to perhaps ten millions, with- 
out in any way inflicting those mythical injuries that were 
disgracefully dragged in as argument for attaining abroga- | 
tion. Theattitude of the Government in this matter is most 
difficult to understand. On the one hand, they repealed the 
coal tax which was paid by the people of other countries. 
On the other, they are taking a course that will do great 
Injury to this country by raising the price of coal at least 
(excellent advisers assure us) 6d. per ton more than the old 
tax stood at on exported coal; and this on the millions of 
tons more coal that are used at home than are exported. | 
Well did Mr. Hislop characterize the measure of the Govern- 
ment as the “absurd Mines (Eight Hours) Bill.” This 
absurdity the Government are intent on pressing forward in | 
the mistaken notion that they are serving the interests of a 


small section of the community. The people of this country, 
however, have not been educated up to such a height of 
altruism that they will willingly make such sacrifices as are 
demanded of them on this occasion. The outcry that has 


| consequently been raised only angers the Government, and 


causes them to forget that they are, after all, the representa- 
tives of the people, and that their acts will eventually come 
up for judgment by them. 

Who can speak with greater authority or didactically on 
carbonization and coal testing than Mr. Hislop? The parts 
of his address treating of these subjects will be turned to 
with much interest at this time. The varied and conflicting 
phenomena of carbonization are indeed worth attack by the 
highest intellects ; and, fortunately, they are being, so far as 
opportunity permits, energetically attacked. While waiting 
the issues of practical investigation in the new directions, 
we are also looking forward with considerable expectation 
to the results of the inquiry and pilgrimages of members 
of the Carbonization Committee of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers. But that by the way. Great as has been Mr. 
Hislop’s assistance in raising the scientific level of coal car- 
bonization for gas production, he it is who, in this address, 
denotes by his words that the best of the past has not repre- 
sented anything like finality in perfection. “It is evident,” 
he remarks, “that we are upon the threshold of other important 
“ developments.” There is no doubt as to this; and we are 
getting, day by day, a closer knowledge of the directions from 
which those developments willcome. But Mr. Hislop seems 
to confine his view, in speaking of these important changes, 
to the south and the west—to the vertical retort with a con- 


| tinuous feed of coal and a continuous discharge of coke, and 


to the coke-oven system as worked (it is said in the address) 
‘so successfully’ in America. Later, it is true, he inci- 
dentally mentions the Dessau system and Mr. Love’s work 
with retorts inclined to 45°; but it is clear he looks upon 
the continuous vertical retort system and the coke-oven 
system as the premier rivals. He regards the former 
system as an attractive one; but he warns of difficulties to 
be encountered that require careful consideration and study. 
“ Careful consideration and study’ have been the excusable 
and proper causes of the absorption of the considerable time 
between birth and maturity of the continuous system. One 
of the “ difficulties ” is stated thus in the address : “ It is, for 
“instance, a nice point to determine at what part of the 
“retort the gas should be taken off, so as to avoid undue 
“ contact with hot coke, and consequent decomposition of the 
‘‘oas, on the one hand; and avoid its removal too near the 
“charging end without being subjected to the heat neces- 
“sary to crack up into permanent form the more condensable 
“ vapours in the gas, on the other.” Truly, well said; but 
tests and analyses certainly indicate that there has been dis- 
crimination in the one continuous system now under daily 
operation as to the point of gas exit from the retort, and 
that, at all events in that system, any fears on these’points 
are shown by result to be groundless. It is not meant by 
this that there may not henceforth be improvement in this 
respect ; but judging from what we know of the Bourne 
Valley (Bournemouth) working and the critical testing 
methods there, suspicion is not aroused by the cautionary 
remarks in the address. 

In connection with this question of carbonization, the 
Chairman (like, recently, the President of the Midland Gas 
Association, Mr. Harold E. Copp) referred to the publication 
in the “ JourNAL” of a description of a combined producer 
and inclined retort, as schemed out by Mr. J. T. Westcott. 
Editorial reference was made to this combination on Feb. 4; 
and the only point about it that it is now desired to allude 
to is Mr. Hislop’s statement that the projected system is 
patented. This is not so. Mr. Copp said that the process, 
with its great yield of 6°65-candle power gas of 407 B.Th.U., 
seems to be a feasible one; and for what the process is 
worth, Mr. Westcott has made a free gift of it to the gas 
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industry. But the new systems of carbonization for gas 
production, with all the effort and intellect at their backs, 
are not going to have a walk-over. The great improvement 
that has been effected in horizontal working by the ingenuity 
of the makers of stoking machinery in the realization of 
greater economy and speed, have made the more difficult 
the conquest of the old by the newer carbonizing methods. 
Still it will not be long before in this country, as the Dessau 
system has already done on the Continent (as shown by the 
figures published in the editorial columns on March 24), they 
will take a prominent place in the operations of gas-works. 
Of that we feel very confident. 

As was to be expected of one with such a special and 
varied experience in the assaying of coal for its manu- 
facturing value to the gas maker, Mr. Hislop dealt with the 
importance of care and frequency in the testing of coals. 
In this matter there are many pitfalls ; the old master hand 
has found them and profited thereby. He indicates some of 
them in his address; pointing out particularly the differences 
that defective temperatures and varying quantities of water 
in coal have upon the results obtained experimentally and 
in practice, more especially when the summer experiment 
and the winter working are brought into contrast. A high 
percentage of water in coal has a very bad effect upon car- 
bonizing temperatures and results; and what that bad effect 
approximately amounts to may be found in the instructive 
speech that Mr. Hislop made on Mr. John Bond’s paper at the 
Institution meeting in 1905. The principle upon which coal 
is bought—of productive value being the test of purchasing 
worth—is not, unfortunately, always applied to contracts for 
plant and applications of method. More isthe pity; for very 
frequently it might be found that the payment of a price 
somewhat in excess of the lowest tender would give improve- 
ment engendering such economies in working that the differ- 
ence would be recouped over and over again during the effec- 
tive life of the plant. Cases are known where the wear and 
tear alone of the plant has been the sole basis of rejection 
without reference to savings and efficiency ! 

Some useful experiences are recorded regarding purifica- 
tion; and towards the end of the address, there are compu- 
tations as to the relative money values of gas and electricity 
from the point of view of lighting efficiency. Electricians 
who consider these figures will note that the gas with which 
comparison is made is of 20-candle power; and gas engi- 
neers, and Mr. Hislop among them, will admit the fairness of 
our objection to the comparisons between high-pressure gas 
lighting and electric incandescent lamps—whether carbon 
filaments or Osrams. There has been protest time after time 
against electricians comparing arc lighting with ordinary in- 
candescent gas-burners ; and we can at least set them a good 
example by abstaining from copying their basic inequalities 
in this regard. However, no one will peruse the address 
without realizing that he has been in touch with the opinions 
and experiences of an ardent worker through a long past in 
the profession of gas engineering and management. 


Ignoring Town Gas—Gasification of Peat. 


In tracing the development—actual and potential—of the 
economies of fuel, Professor Vivian B. Lewes, in his final 
Cantor Lecture, carried his audience to the subject of the 
production of gaseous fuel and therefrom of power; but he 
had little or nothing to say of gas-works as centres for the 
production of gaseous fuel for such purpose, other than in 
a table to point out that, according to what is obviously 
an incomplete calculation for producer gas, it costs only 
one-third that of coal gas per brake-horse-power. But with 
a magnanimity that deserves special recognition, the Pro- 
fessor reserves an opening for gas-works to contribute to the 
fuel economies of the time by (some of these matters were 
criticized last week) saddling them with low-temperature 
carbonization, a speculative and highly competitive business 
in residuals, a low make of coal gas, and the privilege of 
supplying a suitable fuel for suction-gas plants. For these 
small mercies may we be truly thankful. The gas industry 
will not care to be pushed into the background of the power 
business by one of their especial friends, after the manner of 
some of the gas-engine makers with suction-gas plants for 
sale—forgetful that it was the gas industry that helped them 
to lay the foundation of their businesses, and contributes now 
in no small measure to their maintenance. But, notwith- 
standing this slighting of the gas industry, it is well known 
that, within certain power limits, town gas can, and does, hold 
its own in the esteem of motive power users; and though 





there have been losses by the industry to suction gas, there 
have been returns and further gains of custom. The avail. 
ability, constancy, and inclusive costs of town gas are the 
causes of this; and these are valuable properties to the 
manufacturer. With all that has been done by competitors, 
Mr. Dugald Clerk estimates that from 15 to 20 per cent, of 
the town gas manufactured in this country is used for power 
purposes ; and even the smallest of the London Gas Com. 
panies—the Commercial—in their latest pamphlet, entitled 
“The Cheapest Power,” state that they supply abouta million 
cubic feet of gas daily for gas-engine use alone, which, we 
calculate, reckoning only working days, represents about 
10 per cent. of the Company’s total sales, including the public 
lights and Sunday consumption. 

In his lecture, Professor Lewes points out some of the 
disadvantages and the advantages of suction-gas plants; but 
he has not catalogued all the former, and among the latter 
he refers to the “ wonderful elasticity” of such plants and 
the smallness of the stand-by losses when the plant is not 
doing work. With regard to the “ wonderful elasticity,” the 
plants especially show it in the disuniformity of the gas pro- 
duced and the resulting work of the engine. As to stand-by 
loss, Professor Lewes should also consider costs in relation 
to load, as did Mr. F. C. Snell in his paper before the Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers [* JouRNAL,” Jan. 28, p. 215] ; 
and then he would find that the whole story is not summed 
up in the easy-going statement as to the “smallness of the 
“stand-by loss when the plant is not doing work.” Then, 
again, as to the economy of fuel being very great—“ the 
“average consumption being 1 lb. of anthracite per brake 
“horse power ”’—that is something that is only attainable 
under ideal conditions of working with a constant load. Or 
take the cost of o-1od. per brake horse power given for power 
gas in the table as against 030d. for town gas, the o*1od. does 
not, under very general conditions of working, represent any- 
thing like the actual expenditure for fuel alone, and therefore 
does not include suction-gas plant capital charges, wear and 
tear, depreciation, water, labour, “ moral and _ intellectual 
damages” produced by breakdowns and irregular working, 
and other items that do not fall on the manufacturer using 
town gas on tap constantly at his gas-engine. If we look 
again at the Commercial Gas Company’s pamphlet, there 
the testimony is seen of the Manager of the Caxton Press, 
Limited, that, owing to the unpurified state of suction gas, 
their engines have to be cleaned much more frequently ; that 
the supply is so often irregular as to dislocate their working 
arrangements, making the output of the machinery most 
unreliable; and that, in computing the cost of suction 
gas, charges for labour, for wear and tear, depreciation, and 
interest on capital are very generally overlooked by those 
interested. In this same connection, the criticism and 
calculations, from actual installation experiences, in the 
Presidential Address of Mr. T. Duxbury to the Manchester 
Institution a month or so since might be quoted. However, 
in the opinion of Professor Lewes, what is now needed to 
complete the success of the suction-gas plant is a generator 
for a small-sized installation which will be available for use 
with bituminous slack, so as to rid the manufacturer of any 
dependence upon the costly anthracite. The difficulties of 
tar and uniformity in the composition of the gas are serious 
obstacles to the perfecting of such a plant; and, moreover, 
the field for a small plant of the kind is just the one wherein, 
above all others, town gas can hold its own, and with a good 
favourable balance to boot. 

In the concluding part of the lecture, Professor Lewes 
expressed some sanguine views as to the utility of peat as a 
fuel for gasification and treatment for the recovery of sul- 
phate of ammonia. There has been a large amount of trial 
work in this direction, but little of a continuous practical 
nature in these isles. In his analysis of samples of peat, 
Professor Lewes has done somewhat better than previous 
workers in regard to nitrogen and sulphate of ammonia; 
but the wide differences in these respects between the pub- 
lished results of research leaves one very dubious as to the 
maintenance in practice of the best results recorded. It was 
rather singular, but appropriate, that the Dublin and Central 
Ireland Electric Power Bill should have come before a 
Committee of the House of Commons on the day that this 
particular question was being handled by Professor Lewes. 
But the decision of the Committee cannot be taken as a 
repudiation of the favourable views of Professor Lewes 
(which were in effect transmitted to the Committee by the 
witnesses for the promoters) on the question of the value 
of peat. The Committee had something more than that to 
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consider. There were the financial and the commercial pro- 
spects ; and no doubt on those grounds, much more than on the 
technical one, was based tHeir decision to reject on account 
of impracticability. When commenting on the scheme on 
Dec. 10 last, it was remarked that it looked well enough on 
paper, but that in practice quite a different aspect might be 
given to the results. There was altogether too much specu- 
lation about it to please the Committee; and it is indeed 
quite time that Parliament (it would have been better had 
they done so earlier) gave more protection to the public by 
refusing to put upon such power schemes—whether gas or 
electricity—the dignity of parliamentary sanction before 
something of a more practical nature has been done than 
was, for example, presented on this occasion. There have 
been several castles built in the air of the Committee-rooms 
of late years; and, while they have there vanished after 
their admiration, they have been the cause of the wasting of 
much substance contributed by an all too credulous public. 
It is all very well to point out the ways to the economizing 
of fuel; but it is false economy that calls for prodigality in 
other directions in order to secure it. 


Port of London Bill and Thames-Borne Goods. 


To all gas companies whose coal and other materials are 
Thames-borne, the Port of London Bill that the President 
of the Board of Trade introduced in the House on Thursday 
night will have interest, and will demand of them particular 
consideration—from the point of view of the at present un- 
known effects of the scheme upon the costs of water convey- 
ance, and also with regard to proper representation upon the 
new authority that is to be constituted if the Bill becomes law, 
as there seems now every likelihood that it willdo. The ques- 
tion of petitioning against the Bill is one that is now under 
consideration by various administrations; and, when it is 
recognized that there is more that will grow out of the Act 
than is actually in the Bill itself which will affect interests in 
the future, the attitude that should be taken in the present, it 
would seem, is for every undertaking to put itself in the best 
position for watching as narrowly as possible the progress of 
the measure. At the moment, until there is further discussion 
and revelation, it is impossible to determine whether to give 
a qualified support or opposition to the Government’s inten- 
tions. There would not be much use in this instance in 
showing any unmeasured hostility, because in the Bill, 
whether or not in all particulars approval be accorded it, 
there is the most complete solution yet offered of a complex 
problem, in regard to which it has been consistently admitted 
since 1900, and more especially since the Royal Commission 
on the Port of London reported in 1g02, that something 
drastic must be applied to place the Port of London in the 
position that it should occupy, and to give to London some- 
thing more from its heritage in the River Thames than it has 
hitherto had through the absence of a controlling body with 
wide and complete powers. Public interests cannot be sacri- 
ficed to sectional interests; but sectional interests must see 
that they are properly represented, and that there is no undue 
oppression. 

_ Wehave something that is altogetlier new and unexampled 
in respect of magnitude and power in the body that the Bill 
proposes to set up; and therefore there is need for caution 
and not violent rush, because it is not inconceivable that a 
body with such authority as it is contemplated to repose in 
this one, could do as much harm as good to the Metropolis. 
Chere is, however, the particularly gratifying feature about 
the body that there will be a preponderance of traders and 
shipowners in its constitution ; and they are sure to proceed 
warily, so that the interests of trade and shipping are not 
unduly affected. This is a most important safeguard ; and 
it ls upon this safeguard that the Gas Companies who are 
largely dependent on the Thames for cheap carriage must 
<eep a circumspect eye. As the world now knows, the Board 
of Trade have, subject to the confirmation of the shareholders, 
agreed with the Directors of the three great Dock Companies 
for the transfer, on terms, of their undertakings. These 
Companies, and the Thames Conservancy up to Teddington, 
and the Watermen’s Company are to be superseded by the 
new authority, which is to consist of 2 5 members, fourteen 
of whom are to be elected (as already mentioned) by traders 
and shipowners; the remainder by the public bodies speci- 
fied in the Bill. But it is the fourteen who are important 
to those using the river for the conveyance of their goods, 
including coal; and the fourteen are to be elected by the 
payers of dues, the owners of river craft, and wharfingers. 








One strong reason for common action in representing the 
views of those having so large an interest in the matter (on 
behalf of the public as well as of themselves) as the gas 
undertakings using the river is that the Board of Trade— 
as no register of the electors can be prepared at the outset— 
are going to appoint the first fourteen members; and these 
(particularly as, in a sense, they will be the nominees of the 
Board of Trade) may, we do not say will, use the distinction 
they will thereby gain to secure re-election. 

Now about the second point. The new and powerful 
authority are not only to control the dock property that 
comes into their possession, but they are to build new docks 
and works, and to plan and carry out large improvements 
in the river, and maintain the improved state. In one way, 
this will be of great benefit to users of the Thames for goods 
carriage ; but, so far as the gas undertakings are concerned 
with their daily and all-the-year-round traffic, and great 
tonnage, the benefit of the improvements may be purchased 
too dearly. The revenue that will automatically pass into 
the hands of the new authority, if the Bill succeeds, will, it 
is quite patent, be inadequate for their needs. The works 
that they will have to execute have been described as “ works 
“of time,” which signifies something both extensive and ex- 
pensive. Therefore there are to be new sources of revenue ; 
and the extent to which these will be drawn upon will be of 
the utmost importance to the gas undertakings situated on the 
banks of the river. In the first place, the new authority are 
to have the power to levy port dues on goods. When intro- 
ducing the Bill in the House, Mr. Lloyd-George stated that a 
schedule of maximum charges will be proposed ; but it looks 
ominous when the right honourable gentleman adds that he 
hopes it will not be necessary to make the charges “ very 
“heavy.” That is a matter on which, in considering the 
Bill for the purpose of determining attitude, one is greatly in 
the dark, and likely to continue to be for the present while 
the Bill is getting well on its journey; for the schedule, it is 
understood, will be prepared by the Board of Trade later on, 
and will then be submitted in a Provisional Order for con- 
firmation. The second source of new revenue is to be a 
uniform maximum tonnage due of 1s. 6d. per ton; the third, 
registration fees on barges; and the fourth, a continuance of 
the increased Conservancy dues for river improvement which 
would otherwise have terminated this year. Beyond this, 
the Board of Trade reserve power to compel the levying of 
additional taxation if a deficiency in the Port fund is prob- 
able. In short, the new authority, with a great unknown 
work before it, is to be self-supporting ; and all from whom 
they can command tribute under their wide powers will have 
to pay. The goods that were imported, exported, and tran- 
shipped at the Port of London in 1906 aggregated something 
like 29} million tons, of which no less than 84 million tons 
was coal. A considerable proportion of this, it may safely 
be said, was for gas-making purposes. The large tonnage 
of goods that has hitherto got off very lightly in the Thames, 
and the growing system that has not been of benefit to the 
Dock Companies of discharging overside into barges, will 
all, under the new order of things, be laid under contribu- 
tion through the new sources of income. However, with a 
comparatively small municipal representation on the new 
authority, and a preponderance of traders and shipowners, 
there should be management with economy and efficiency 
of the admittedly large ministerial and creative obligations 
which it is proposed to impose upon the authority. 








, 


Position of the West Ham Electricity Department. 

Readers will have noticed that, in these columns recently, 
the officials of the West Ham Electricity Department have paid 
a good deal of attention to our comments on matters with which 
they are concerned ; and we were promised something over which 
those officials could bid us come and rejoice with them in regard 
to the profit resulting from their activity during the current finan- 
cial year. If reliance can be placed in our local contemporary 
the “ Express,” there is to be disappointment in this respect. It 
is stated that, in a report the Finance Committee have put 
before the Council, this remark appears: “ Your Committee point 
out that. there is nothing included in the above [estimate] re- 
specting the electricity undertaking, as they have not received 
any estimates from the Electric Lighting and Tramways Com- 
mittee.” The reason for this is perhaps not far to seek. There 
has been a very serious report as to loss on the department from 
the Borough Treasurer; and there is much searching of accounts. 
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There‘seems ground-for hoping that the loss is not nearly so great 
as it appeared at first blush; but there is very little hope of show- 
ing anything but a loss. ‘Alderman Littler, the Chairman of the 
Electric Lighting Committee, some time ago prophesied a profit ; 
and we have recollections of a pious desire on his part, if the 
department did not get £3000 profit in the financial year, to be 
kicked out of the chair. If he is taken at his word, there is 
already a fair prospect of the hasty vacation on his part of the 
seat-of honour; for, according to our contemporary, a loss of 
about £6000 is the result of the year’s working. We join in the 
hope that there will be some trustworthy explanation forthcoming, 
in view of the premature boasts that have been made. Without 
doubt, there has been a great deal too much over-straining of the 
concern in low-priced business, and in spending money on small 
custom that can hardly pay the department for the expenditure 
incurred. The original estimate upon which the profit of £3000 
was to be made would now be very interesting reading. 


Look to the Coal-Breakers. 


It is with considerable regret that we have to report a fatal 
accident, of a peculiarly painful character, at the East Greenwich 
works of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. It was in the 
fullest sense of the word accidental ; and no blame in any way, or 
charge of inadequate protection, can lie at the doors of the Gas 
Company in regard to the matter. The facts of the case are 
reported in another column (p. 42); but they amount to this, 
that one of the coal hands, while working at a coal-breaker in 
operation, fell into the hopper, and before his comrade could stop 
the gas-engine, the whole body of the poor fellow passed through 
the breaker, and was reduced practically to a pulp. There wasa 
guard round the hopper; and a Factory Inspector who has visited 
the scene of the accident states that everything is in conformity 
with the requirements of the Act. To have this official declara- 
tion must be a great relief to the Directors and chief officials of 
the Company, and especially to the Engineer at East Greenwich 
(Mr. Joseph Tysoe). Every reasonable thing that human thought 
can devise is done at the works of the Company so as to prevent 
any accident to the workers; but even co-partnership, which gives 
representation on the Board to the workmen, the jury system in 
connection with accidents, and the personal (apart from the 
humane) interest of every worker to shield his fellows against 
bodily injury, cannot provide against a pure accident of this kind. 
But such accidents carry warnings; and the shocking character 
of this one will induce every gas engineer to see that there is no 
coal-hopper with a breaker at the bottom that is not properly 
railed round, so as to ensure as far as is possible that no false 
step or slip on the part of passers-by or of men working in the 
vicinity shall precipitate anyone to death in so terrible a manner. 
Fortunately in this case, the breaker was properly guarded; and 
the accident was one that no prior special protection could have 
obviated. 


Gas Profits at Stockport. 


The old question of the appropriation of profits on municipal 
gas undertakings in aid of the rates was raised at a meeting of 
the Stockport Town Council some days ago, when it was reported 
that the Gas Committee had resolved that for the year ending 
the 31st ult., the sum of £15,000 should be handed over to the 
Finance Committee for this purpose. The amount named con- 
stitutes, it seems, a record for Stockport, and represents some- 
thing like gd. in the pound on the rates. To this extent, therefore, 
those ratepayers who do not consume gas are being benefited 
at the expense of those who do. Such a state of affairs, while 
pleasant enough for the citizens generally, was almost bound to 
give rise to some difference of opinion in Stockport, as has been 
the case in other towns. As a matter of fact, one member moved 
(as an amendment to the motion for the adoption of the Com- 
mittee’s minutes) that the price of gas should be reduced 3d. per 
1000 cubic feet, with a proportionate allowance to prepayment 
meter users. The Mayor, however, refused to accept this; and 
the amendment was thereupon altered so as to exclude from the 
minutes adopted the one having reference to the handing over of 
the profits. But the amendment was not in this form successful ; 
the voting being more than three to one against it. This led the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee to remark that the supporters 
of the amendment were growing, and to tender the advice that 
further attempt in the same direction might be made in another 








twenty-five years. This is a long time to look forward to; and a 
statement that on the previous occasion when the same councillor 
brought forward the same objection to the disposal of the profits 
he had not a single supporter, whereas last week there were nine 
on his side, would seem to hold out sufficient promise to justify a 
somewhat earlier renewal of the effort. Atthesame time, it must 
be admitted that there is a certain amount of doubt as to exactly 
what form it is desired the change should take. That the gas 
consumers—and not those who choose to adopt electricity or 
suction producer plants—should enjoy the fruits of the undertak. 
ing whose success they have brought about, is understandable, 
and it is the view of the matter which we have repeatedly urged, 
Here the contention is put forward that the profits are being un. 
equally distributed among the ratepayers; but inasmuch as this 
is followed by the argument that “those who do not consume the 
gas ought not to share in the profits,” it may be assumed that what 
is wanted is not that the profits ‘should be equally distributed 
among the ratepayers,” but that they should be handed over to 
the consumers in the shape of such a reduction in price as was 
suggested in the amendment first proposed. In favour of this 
argument, it may be remarked that, inasmuch as the price of gas 
is nota fixed quantity, it would (in the event of the results proving 
less satisfactory than at present) be the consumers who would 
have to pay a higher price for their gas, and not the general body 
of ratepayers who would be called upon to meet the deficiency, 
However, whatever differences of opinion may exist on some 
points at Stockport, it is gratifying to see there is general agree- 
ment as to the excellent position occupied in every respect by the 
Gas Department. 


Gas Consumers and Ratepayers Studied at Lancaster. 


The short account given by Mr Alderman Helme, the Chair. 
man of the Gas Committee of the Lancaster Corporation, of the 
progress of the gas undertaking in the past year, as recorded in 
another column, is interesting from the fact that it affords proof 
of the desire of the Committee to deal with the profits in a way 
which will give satisfaction alike to the ratepayers and the gas 
consumers. There was an increased sale of gas last year to the 
extent of 10 million cubic feet, compared with the previous year ; 
and this strengthened the financial position of the Committee. 
They made a profit of £5407; and out of it, in reduction of the 
rates, the provision of the public lighting, and the addition to the 
reserve fund, they contributed £4200 tothe town. With the result 
of the past year’s work before them, and in view of the steady 
development of the capital value of the undertaking, the Com- 
mittee thought full justice had been done to the ratepayers, while 
by lowering the price they had endeavoured to meet the con- 
venience of the consumers. Further carrying out this policy, 
they asked the Council to sanction a reduction to 2s. 1d. per 1000 
cubic feet, with a cash discount of 2d., for ordinary consumers, 
and to give the users of prepayment meters 3 cubic feet more for 
1d. Alderman Helme closed his remarks by assuring the Council 
that the gas undertaking was in a very satisfactory financial 
condition; and he acknowledged the services rendered by the 
Engineer and Manager (Mr. Charles Armitage, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.} 
in the production of the excellent results the Committee had been 
able to submit. These complimentary references were cordially 
supported by Alderman Bowness, who said the Committee were 
greatly indebted to Mr. Armitage for the success which had 
attended the spirited policy that the Council allowed them to 
inaugurate two or three years ago. Other remarks of a con- 
gratulatory character were made, and eventually the Committee’s 
recommendation was adopted. 


Manchester Electricity Exhibition. 


The preliminaries for the Electrical Exhibition at Manchester 
this year are progressing apace; and the Executive Committee 
are fortunate in having obtained the sympathy and blessing of 
the City Council. The Committee have received an offer from 
the Corporation of a site for the exhibition on part of the Platt 
Hall estate, which was recently purchased by the Council. The 
site adjoins one of the main roads leading from the city, and is 
in one of the most important residential districts. The offer has, 
naturally, been accepted. It is stated that the Committee have 


already received sufficient support to assure the success of the ex- 
hibition. Even the Olympia Exhibition of 1905 is to be exceeded. 
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The building that it is proposed to erect is to have a considerable 
floor space, 80 as to give room for a thoroughly representative dis- 
play of electrical apparatus, and of the application of electricity 
in industrial operations. It is intended that this display shall not 
be carried out in any half-hearted manner; but notwithstanding 
the statement as to the promises of support having been sufficient 
to assure success, the Committee are showing a little anxiety to 
get early information from all who are willing to take part (as 
exhibitors) in the movement. Their anxiety is easily understood, 
seeing that the expenses will be anything but light, in view of the 
fact that the Committee are starting with a naked site, and are 
erecting special buildings for the exhibition. 











NOTES FROM WESTMINSTER. 





TuerE has been very little doing in the Committee rooms this 
week. Few Committees have been sitting; and there has been 
comparatively little work for them to do. There will be an in- 
ordinate “ long vacation ” this year for a good many who practise 
at Westminster; but they, like those engaged in commerce, are 
bound to have their lean as well as their fat years. The principal 
matter to arouse interest in the past week was the Dublin and 
Central Ireland Electric Power Bill, which proposed the gasifica- 
tion of peat for the production of gas and sulphate of ammonia. 
The gas it was intended to utilize for driving gas-engines for the 
generation of electricity. The proceedings are noticed below, as 
well as in our “ Parliamentary Intelligence” (p. 37). The gas 
clauses of the Leicester Bill have been approved by the Police 
and Sanitary Committee. The Blackburn Corporation Bill has 
also been before the same Committee ; and the whole of the gas 
clauses that were in the deposited Bill will not appear in the 
Act. The only other matter was the rejection of the Slough Bill. 


Ireland was well represented before 
Mr. Luke White’s Committee on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday last week ; and 
among the visitors was noticed the Secretary and Manager of the 
Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company (Mr. Francis T. 
Cotton). The measure before the Committee was the Dublin 
and Central Ireland Electric Power Bill, which had for its 
plausible object something great for Ireland, and something 
greater for those who placed their confidence and money in it. 
But the likelihood on the evidence was that it would be one of 
those hideous failures of which we have had not a few examples 
in the power scheme line. Take the worst of any of the areas 
obtained in the past by power companies, and in this new scheme 
there is found one still worse. It was not a case of a commercial 
undertaking going to a field prepared for its entrance, but an 
undertaking whose promoters vainly hoped that its own charms 
would attract enterprises that would be its customers. There 
were several opponents; among them being the Dublin County 
Council, the Dublin Corporation, and the Gas Company. We 
need not (as particulars are printed elsewhere in this issue) give 
here any information as to the area the new Company purposed 
taking in, nor anything about their scheme, beyond saying that it 
was proposed to produce gas from peat, and to use the gas in 
engines to generate electricity; the promoters proposing to 
“knock spots” off generating cost records by producing at the 
rate of o'osd. per unit. Sulphate of ammonia was to be a bye- 
product of the gasification of the peat; and the profits on it, if 
present market prices for sulphate of ammonia were maintained, 
were to about pay the expenses of the fuel. Peat gas, according 
to the expert witnesses, has many more virtues than coal gas 
for engine driving ; and the evidence would only require to have 
been carried a shade further to have heard that the use of the 
gas has an improving tendency on the enginesthemselves. What 
the evidence all came to was, that dealing with peat in the 
manner proposed was such an excellent and profitable thing that 
the electricity itself could be almost looked upon as the bye- 
product, and nearly given away. Hypothesis, assumption, and 
kindred intangibility were rolled out with glorious zeal to persuade 
the Committee to allow the scheme to go forward, and to give the 
promoters a capital of £450,000 and £150,000 borrowing powers 
with which to speculate. Both Sir Ralph Littler, K.C., and Mr. 
A. M. Paddon, in their cross-examination for the Gas Company, 
did much towards showing the utter hollowness of the project, and 
the baseless character of the estimates as tothe future. With the 
Dublin County Council and the Corporation against the scheme, 
the decision of the Committee that they could not find the pre- 
amble of the Bill proved, in view of the fact that the promoters 
had not satisfied them as to the financial and practical character 
of the undertaking, can hardly be challenged by the cry, “ Another 
injustice to Ireland.” 


A Peat-Gas-Electricity 
Scheme. 


It will be remembered that, as the Slough 
~~ gee Water-Works purchase question was left 
ejected. by Sir Henry Kimber’s Committee the 
previous week, it practically confided to the discretion of the 





Water-Works Company whether or not the Bill should’ proceed, 
and whether they should part with their property on terms the 
minimum of which was named by the Committee. Tuesday 
morning last was fixed by the Committee as the time when the 
parties were to re-appear before them, and state whether agree- 
ment had been arrived at and the terms, or whether the Com- 
mittee were to give the (for the Company) “ happy dispatch” to 
the Council’s Bill. The Committee heard that the Company had 
named a price; but it was one that, according to Mr. Wedder- 
burn’s manner of expression, only “lunatics” would accept, and 
we can understand that the District Council were not agreeable 
to subscribe to any act that would ensure for them the title to 
such classification. It is quite a common thing for an owner 
(say) of a picture when it is ‘“ hung” to place a prohibitive price 
upon it when he does not desire to sell; and apparently this was 
the position of the Company. However, the Committee made 
no trouble over the matter. They found that no case for com- 
pulsory purchase had been made out; and they declined to put 
compulsion on the Company in any shape orform. Therefore the 
Bill had to go. 


a a en For three days last week the Blackburn 


Corporation Bill was before the Police 
and Sanitary Committee of the House of Commons; and on 
Wednesday the part was reached which refers to gas and elec- 
tricity supply. When dealing with this measure on Jan. 21 last 
(pp. 150 and 154), certain novelty in the clauses was pointed out. 
There were the clauses, for example, in which the Corporation, 
being the owners of both the gas and electricity undertakings, 
desired the right, if a consumer was in arrear with his payments 
for one commodity, and was a user of both, to put on pressure 
for payment by cutting off both supplies; or, if a consumer was 
in arrear with his payments (say) as a gas consumer, they asked 
to be empowered to decline to serve him with electricity if he ap- 
plied for a supply on being deprived of gas, and vice versd. In other 
words, they desired to get payment, and quite right too, by putting 
the bad payer into extremity in regard to lighting. The cutting 
off of a supply in cases of a consumer being in arrear is the right 
of each undertaking separately; and as was suggested in our 
columns on Jan. 21, such an innovation as the Blackburn Cor- 
poration suggested here could only be born of experience, and 
so it was proved in the evidence. But the Committee would not 
allow an extension of the existing power in the manner suggested ; 
their view being that each undertaking must in this matter be 
treated as a distinct concern under different administration. We 
wish Parliament would enforce this principle in the case of all 
matters affecting municipal trading undertakings; for there 
are not a few municipal gas undertakings that would have been 
the better off for it to-day. When the Blackburn Act is printed, 
it will be found that one or two other gas clauses have been 
brought up to “ model” form. The Gas Engineer (Mr. S. Ogden) 
was up giving evidence for his department. The water clauses 
of the Bill were passed. 


Extension of the area of gas supply and 
the application of the modern gas-testing 
clauses were the principal points that 
appealed to us in connection with the Leicester Corporation 
“Omnibus” Bill when before the Police and Sanitary Committee. 
The Committee had no difficulty in assenting to the clauses after 
Mr. Alfred Colson, the Corporation Gas and Electricity Engineer, 
had shown the magnificent position of the gas undertaking, and 
its development over the past thirty years. Exactly what the 
Corporation were asking for in these respects will be found set 
forth in the “ JourNAL” for Jan. 21, p.154. The water clauses of 
the Bill required greater explanation. It is proposed to extend the 
limits of supply, and other powers of somewhat minor importance 
are requested. But one that claimed closer consideration was with 
respect to the increase of the water-rates by 2} per cent. In con- 
nection with the Derwent water scheme, the Corporation’s finan- 
cial obligations demand more revenue; and it is imperative they 
should have it. An examination of the figures placed before the 
Committee leaves no doubt that the plans of the Corporation for 
meeting the liability are the best that could be devised, and the 
plans that will prove the least burdensome upon the consumers, 
though it may be expected that many will object to pay more for 
water, but they must console themselves with the thotight of the 
favours to come, and the future improvement and certainty of 
the supply. The Committee were agreeable to the Corporation 
requirements in thisregard. Mr. Frederick Griffith, the Corpora- 
tion Water Engineer, was present in connection with this part of 


the Bill. 
Mz. Luke White’s Committee have had 
Scotch Water. a busy time with measures Scotch and 
Irish. Before they took in hand the Dublin and Central Ireland 
electricity scheme, they devoted seven sittings at least to the con- 
sideration of the Motherwell Burgh Extension Bill. At intervals 
during the proceedings, there was discussion as to the question of 
safeguarding the water-supply rights of the Lanark County Coun- 
cil in the annexed area; and the Committee before they allowed 
the Bill to leave them, made the protection of those rights a cer- 
tainty by dropping in this brief but comprehensive and effective 
clause: “ Nothing in this Act, or in the Burgh Police Acts, or the 
Public Health Acts, shall authorize the Town Council to supply 
water, or to levy rates for the supply of water, within the districts 
anhexed, or prejudice or affect the rights and powers of the County 
Council or the District Committee within the districts annexed 


Leicester Gas and 
Water. 
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under the Lanarkshire and Middle Ward District Water Acts, 
1892-1902.” 
: It is not often that electrical matters are 
The _ — and  Gealt with in these notes, with the excep- 
; tion of the perennial one of the electric 
supply projects for London. But just recently a sorry tale was 
laid betore Lord Wenlock’s Committee as to the position and 
affairs of the South Wales Electrical Power Distribution Com- 
pany ; and hearing that tale, memory flies back to the times 
when this and other electric power schemes were before Com- 
mittees in these very rooms. Pictures then painted in roseate 
hues, and with adroit hand, by counsel and electrical experts, are 
looked back upon, and compared with the actual pictures of the 
present. Electricity for power was, we were told, badly wanted ; 
industries were famishing for it. The world has rolled on ; trade 
has prospered; and, with perhaps the exception of one Electric 
Power Company whose lines are cast in pleasant places for their 
special purpose, the others have moved along at but sluggard 
pace, or have done little or nothing to develop their respective 
schemes. It was all speculation; and nothing was done by 
Parliament towards protecting the public from speculators and 
isionaries who had parcelled out to them practically the whole 
country before anything was done to prove the requirement. The 
South Wales Company did move; and many are the people who 
are sorry that they did so. Prophecies and expectations, which 
time has proved were founded on shifting sands, have not been 
realized ; and the banging of the big drum has now completely 
ceased. The Company have raised a total capital of £850,000, 
one-fourth being in debentures. On capital account £650,000 
has been spent; and the remainder has been swallowe d up in 
other ways. Resources are exhausted ; credit gone ; and capital 
cannot be raised. Contracts for electricity supply were entered 
into at ruinous prices ; and the customers afterwards voluntarily 
agreed to pay higher prices. An attempt is to be made to save 
something. A limited Company is being formed with a capital 
of £100,000 (minimum £30,000), for the purpose of working such 
parts of the undertaking as can be carried on as a commercial 
success. It has been found quite impossible for the Company to 
conduct with any success the business at the Neath or Bridgend 
stations. At each place, the local authority is the Company’s 
only customer. A provisional agreement has consequently been 
entered into with the Neath Council to sell to them the generating 
station there, which cost £40,000, for £7000; and the similar 
station at Bridgend, on which £30,000 was spent, is going for 
£5000. At Treforest there is a larger number of customers; and 
a limited Company is working the undertaking there. Negotia- 
tions are proceeding for the formation of a similar Company to 
run the Cwmbran station. All the large creditors have agreed 
to accept preference shares in settlement of their claims ; and 
liabilities to the extent of £78,000 have been disposed of in this 
way. The Company’s operations last year left a debit balance 
of £11,771 to add to an accumulated deficit of £61,000 ; and the 
debenture interest unpaid has now piled up to £10,000. There- 
fore the undertaking has about £82,000 of deficit hanging to it. 
To sanction the various arrangements referred to is one of the 
purposes of the Bill that came before Lord Wenlock’s Committee. 
The whole intention of the measure is to save something from the 
wreck, and to henceforth profit from the experience of the past 
as to supplying at ruinous prices, and from the results of allow- 
ing the imagination to take unguarded flights. The Bill proceeds. 


OBITUARY. 








THOMAS N. KIRKHAM. 


By the death, on the 28th ult., at the advanced age of 84, of 
Mr. Thomas Nesham Kirkham, another of the few remaining 
gas engineers associated with what may be called the ante-con- 
solidation period of the gas supply of the Metropolis has been 
removed. Mr. Kirkham was one of the Engineers of the Imperial 
Gas Company, and held the position till the undertaking was 
amalgamated with that of the Gaslight and Coke Company in 
1876. He then commenced practice in Abingdon Street, West- 
minster, and founded the business with which his name, in con- 
junction with those of Messrs. Hulett and Chandler, has since 
been associated. The firm turned their attention to the improve- 
ment of the washing and scrubbing plant employed in the manu- 
facture of gas; and early in 1877 they took out a patent for an 
improved washer. This was quickly followed by others on the 
same lines, as well as for dip-pipes (with some of which Mr. 
Hersey was connected), the series extending over a period of 
something like thirty years. Mr. Kirkham had not, however, for 
a long time taken an active part in the business. When he was 
in the service of the Imperial Gas Company, he held the position 
of Consulting Engineer to the Dover Gas Company; and this 
he retained till his death—his name appearing on the Company’s 
last report—though he had not been able to personally visit the 
works. Early in 1879, just after the electric light “scare” in 
London, Mr. Kirkham gave an interesting lecture, in conjunction 
with Mr. T. Hersey, on “ Gas Lighting v. Electric Lighting.” He 
was at one time Captain of the “ H ” battery of the First Surrey 
Artillery, a member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and a 
Fellow of the Chemical Society. He was one of the founders of 
the Evening Star Lodge, and was (in 1878) the second W.M. 








GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET, 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 44.) 


Tue bright change which was noted a week ago as having come 
over the Stock Exchange did not remain long, and last week was 


thoroughly disappointing. With strong factors calculated to 
impart a cheerful tone, with easy monetary conditions, and with 
a good balance apparent on the Budget, a general move in the 
upward direction might have been anticipated. But the position 
was assailed at the point of the gilt-edged market by a torce of 
new issues; and the enormous German loan flattened it with irre. 
sistible weight. Other markets sympathized; and though there 
were some ups as well as downs, prices all round are lower. The 
opening day, though rather dull, was not uniformly bad; and 
Consols rose fractionally. But weakness was displayed on Tues. 
day, and the rise was more than lost. Wednesday was a disap. 
pointing day ; and the general tendency was all towards realiza- 
tions. On Thursday, Consols felt the tull force of the tide, and 
gave way }. The other markets with few exceptions were in a 
drooping state. After this, business fell very quiet up to the close. 
Both on Friday and Saturday the tone was dull and flat; and the 
gilt-edged division continued depressed. In the Money Market, 
the tendency at first was towards marked ease. Before the week 
was half through, however, a change took place, and rates hard. 
ened materially, closing firm. Business in the Gas Market was 
on about what seems to be the average scale of activity at this 
time, and without any very striking feature. But the consistent 
firmness of the market is a good point; and though few quota- 
tions made any change, they were all for the better. In Gas. 
light and Coke issues, the ordinary was pretty active at good 
prices; and a rise in the quotation was effected. The stock was 
done once at 963 on Monday; but after that it marked 97} several 
times. The secured issues were quiet but strong. The maximum 
was done at 88 and 88} (a rise of 4); and the preference at 108} 
and 1083—quite good enough for arise. South Metropolitan also 
showed an improvement on the previous week’s prices, and 
changed hands at from 121} to 122}. In Commercials, all issues 
had one deal; the 4 per cent. at 1063, the 3} percent. at 103, and 
the debenture at 83. The Suburban and Provincial group were 
even quieter than usual. Bournemouth “ B” was marked at 16} 
and 16;%,, Brentford old at 243, and Bromley old at 118. The 
Continental Companies also had little doing. Imperial was steady 
at figures which ranged from 178} to 180, Union marked 115 free, 
and ditto preference 141. Tuscan debentures were done at 98} 
and gg. Among the undertakings of the remoter world, Buenos 
Ayres changed hands at 113, Oriental at from 143 to 145, Primi- 
tiva preference at 5, and River Plate at from 133 to 133. The 
Bombay Company’s notification of a reduction in the rate of divi- 
dend to 6} per cent. did not lead to dealings. 








ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


A 200-Volt Metallic Filament—Fire Statistics and Calculations — 
Electrical Fancies not Facts—The Drury Lane Fire—Some Pic- 
torial Exaggerations—Rural Speculation. 


RECKONED as a desirable attribute by some central station 
engineers, and an undesirable one by others of a more buoyant 
and optimistic order, has been the fact that the newer metallic 
filament lamps could, on most electricity systems, only be used in 
series, unless a transformer be introduced, which is an additional 
source of expense. From the consumers’ standpoint, this is a 
great disadvantage; it having been found that—except in large 
rooms where the higher illuminating capability of the metallic 
filament lamps allowed of a considerable displacement of carbon 
filaments, yet giving as good an illumination—the old heavy costs 
attaching to lighting by electricity remained. But now we are 
told that 200-volt Osram and Wolfram lamps are actualities ; 
and that from April 1 these have been purchasable over the 
counter. It is stated that the efficiency, life, and mechanical 
arrangement of these lamps are identical, and that both may be 
used at will on alternating or direct-current supplies. The 50 
candles, of course, is only a nominal rating; the illuminating 
power being 50 Hefner units—the electrical papers persist in 
calling the Hefner unit a Hefner “ candle” —or (say) 45} British 
standard candles. The consumption is 50 watts per hour; and 
the price per lamp 6s. So that the reputed efficiency is about 
1'1 watts per candle per hour. The lamps will not therefore be 
any more helpful to the electrical industry than were their 
predecessors in the metallic filament line. The first cost per 
lamp is heavy, and so will be the price of renewals; and, 
in regard to efficiency, it is really precisely the same as a pair of 
the nominal 25-candle power Osrams. The lamp, too, like 
its predecessors, must only be suspended in a vertical position. 
But accompanying the news of the advent of the 200-volt lamp 
is the intelligence that the 25, 32, and 50 candle power lamps for 
100-volt supplies, are now made to hang at any reasonable angle. 
“The filament sags a trifle at first, but the droop does not increase 
with time, and is not very appreciable.” These statements are 
couched in language that suggests great caution and care in 
the degree of the angle. The next stage in development that it is 
hoped to realize is the production of a 32 nominal candle power 
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200-volt Osram lamp to be “ burned” at any angle. Not to be 
far behind the makers of the Osram lamps, the manufacturers of 
the tantalum form promise a 32-candle 200-volt lamp, consuming 
54 watts per hour. But in this case what seems to be a crude 
way of attaining a desirable end is being adopted. Within a 
single bulb, two 16-candle filaments are simply being placed one 
above the other, and connected in series. The illuminating duty 
for the consumption is not striking as things now go, and some- 
thing better will surely have to be done to successfully rival the 
competing Osram. 

A liberal conceit—an extract of inexact knowledge—is found 
in the writings of some of our contemporaries when treating of 
questions affecting the competitors gas and electricity. The 
“ Electrician” has animadverted upon the deductions, presented 
in our editorial columns recently, from last year’s London fire 
statistics. Misleading information, it is said, may easily be 
drawn from the statistics; and then it is pointed out that the 
“ JourNaL,” ‘by calculations based on the number of electricity 
and gas consumers, arrives at the conclusion that, in proportion 
to the number of consumers, electrical fires are about three times 
as numerous as those due to the use of gas.” “This assump- 
tion,” proceeds the critic, ‘‘ of course, ignores the fact that elec- 
tricity is employed in practically all the largest establishments, 
while gas is employed in practically only the smaller class of 
property. Thus the electrical installation at (say) Messrs. 
Gamage’s would be put on the same basis as a four-roomed 
house lighted by four gas-jets.”” Now let us see what the criti- 
cism amounts to, and whether from it the opening words of this 
paragraph as to “a liberal conceit” can be justified. In the 
first place, there is no “ assumption” about calculations made by 
the use of concrete and actual figures. In the second place, 
in the territory in which a generous figure gives to electricity 
85,000 consumers, 1,250,000 gas consumers are to be found, with 
hundreds of thousands of gas stoves and fires, and an in- 
numerable number of points of use of gas for other purposes. 
In this tremendous custom, there are numerous installations of 
gas lighting that will match Gamage’s or any other installation 
that electricity can put forward in respect of magnitude. It is 
assumption, and absurd assumption, to say that “ gas is employed 
in practically only the smaller class of property ;” and the quicker 
such ridiculous ideas are evicted from the heads of the writers in 
our contemporaries, the better for those who parade such ignor- 
ance before people—before electrical people—who really know 
better. As a matter of fact, too, gas is supplied to practically 
every big establishment in London using electricity; and what is 
more, these establishments would hardly care to be without the 
convenience and reliability of gas. Truly, it would create sur- 
prise among those who write loosely—giving expression to false 
notions rather than to ascertained fact—if they only knew from 
daily experience the extent to which gas is used in the “largest 
establishments ” in which electric light is employed. 

Our contemporary thinks that a more equitable basis of calcu- 
lation than consumers, to find the relative fire danger of electricity 
and gas, would be the number of points at which lamps are in use, 
or else the number of miles of electric light wires and gas-pipes 
employed. Very well; we want nothing better than that which 
is equitable. We will leave our contemporary absolutely free to 
make the calculation on either basis. The allotted span of man’s 
life is three score years and ten; and there is not a member of 
our editorial staff who will have spare time during the remainder 
of his existence to get together the information for the calculation 
in regard to gas. With, at the outside, only 85,000 electricity 
consumers in the area of the 2g electricity-supplying under- 
takings in London and its environs, there should not be the 
same difficulty. Our friends have made the interesting suggestion ; 
the honour and glory of carrying it out for both gas and elec- 
tricity may be theirs, if they so desire. Then, further, the 
“Electrician” points out very truly that it was submitted by us 
that a considerable proportion of the fires due to gas are caused 
by negligence, and are therefore preventible. There is no fault 
to be found with this; but our contemporary “ fails to see why a 
number of the electrical fires should not be equally considered 
as due to negligence, since they ‘may’ [not do] arise from a 
careless replacing of fuses by ignorant people with any handy 
piece of metal, resulting in large leakage currents instead of 
merely the melting of a small fuse.” In connection with certain 
electrical installations of which there is personal knowledge in 
which there have been fortunately not large, but annoying and 
alarming occurrences, the installations have been made with no 
limitation of the expense to guard against trouble; and the fuses 
have been of the best approved by electricians, and inserted with 
care. We do think that the instances where “ any handy piece 
of metal” is used for a fuse are few and far between. The fuse 
question is, of course, one surrounded by much difficulty. Asa 
recent paper by Professor Schwartz and Mr. W. H. N. James, read 
before the Institution of Electrical Engineers, and the discussions 
on the paper, showed, no positive rules can be Jaid down in the 
matter of selecting a fuse. The authors of the paper found no 
less than seven difterent factors that had to be taken into calcu- 
lation. The fire risk, as they pointed out, with metals of low 
melting-point is due to the scattering of molten particles when the 
fuse blows, or to the persistence of the arc across the terminals. 
With metals of high melting-point, there is an additional risk due 
to the fuse becoming red hot before fusion. Additional points 
are the liability of some metals, such as zinc, to burn in air at the 
temperature of disruption, and that in enclosed fuses with indi- 





cator wires, these wires practically form an open fuse of small 
capacity. It is as unprofitable as kicking against a brick wall to 
try to hide well-known facts. 

In the same editorial article, the ‘“‘ Electrician ”’ also asserts 
that the credulity of the public in matters pertaining to electricity 
is almost unfailingly taken advantage of by the reporters of the 
Daily Press whenever occasion offers. ‘ Thus, within a few hours 
of the recent outbreak of fire at the Drury Lane Theatre, a para- 
graph appeared in the daily papers giving as a possible cause of 
the fire the fusing of an electric wire.” Whatis there wrong about 
giving it as a “ possible cause”’ when the circumstances are all 
considered? The theatre was closed; the pantomime having 
been taken off a couple of weeks before. The fire broke out in 
the night when there were only watchmen and firemen about the 
place. There was no occasion to strike a light of any kind; the 
whole place being lighted by electricity. In certain daily papers, 
a plan of the stage and its surroundings has been published ; and 
on that plan, there is one room marked “electric switch station,” 
and the words are added “ where fire is supposed to have started.” 
On the other side of the stage is the stage manager’s office, in 
which is a gas-stove; and an arrow pointing to the gas-stove 
directs attention to the words “the only gas in the theatre.” 
The stage manager was not at the theatre during the night in 
question; and therefore his gas-stove was not in use. It is clear 
that those who prepared the plan, and those who were present 
in the early stage of the fire, are more capable of judging “ where 
the fire is supposed to have started” than an electrical journalist 
who, it is to be hoped, was peacefully slumbering at the time. 
We are not prepared to say the fire was due to electricity ; and 
we are certainly not prepared to say it was not. Electricity isa 
possible cause; and, to say the least, the circumstances look very 
black indeed against it. The measure of the damage occasioned 
by the fire is £50,000. 

At a recent meeting of the Cromer Gas Company, Mr. Percy 
Griffith called attention io a circular issued to householders from 
the local electricity works, which he described as libellous and 
fantastic. It is both. The contractors, Edmundson’s Electricity 
Corporation, Limited, and not the Resident Engineer and Manager 
(Mr. E. Hesketh), are responsible for the circular; but anyone 
who wants a hearty laugh should ask Mr. Hesketh to be generous 
enough to send him a copy for the purpose. The gas consumers 
who are the recipients of these circulars know that what is 
pictorially described is grossly false, and shows that humour and 
exaggeration are stronger points with some electrical people 
than business capacity and truth. The last meeting of the share- 
holders of the Edmundson Company is remembered. However, 
the sketches are headed “ What our competitors offer.” A gas- 
bracket is first depicted with an incandescent gas-burner, carrying 
a mantle that has the appearance of being rat-gnawed, and 
emitting volumes of smoke that would do credit to the shaft of an 
electricity generating-station in which the boiler fires have been 
badly stoked. Then there is a sketch of five bibulous looking 
customers, and alongside them an incandescent gas-burner with a 
long cloud of something represented as coming out of the top. 
Attached to this we have the statement, “ Five men’s breathing 
equals one gas-jet.” The untruth is a libel on the incandescent 
gas-burner, and not on the men. There is also an inverted burner, 
with a young fellow placidly and studiously reading a book. Only 
the upper half of the student is shown; and we suppose the rest 
of his body and lower extremities have been scattered by the 
(what we take is the representation of an) explosion below. This 
portrayal of an explosion is remarkable. There is something in 
the centre that looks like the ordinary manner of depicting the 
sun; the rays being surrounded by smoke, and the sun’s surface 
defaced by bricks. The sketches are accompanied by the common 
exaggerations as to all the virtues being on the side of electricity, 
and gas having lost all merit. What a pass electricity has come 
to, when it is considered necessary to canvass for business by such 
means as this! Since this paragraph was written, we find that a 
similar circular, with the same infamous sketches, has been issued 
by the Ilfracombe Electric Light and Power Company, of which 
the Engineers and Contractors are the Edmundson Company. 

A prospectus has reached us issued by the Suffolk Electricity 
Supply Company, Limited, who are anxious to secure a few 
thousands more capital. We are not subscribers, and cannot 
advise “ JOURNAL” readers to put money into the concern. The 
title of the Company is a big one, and suggests operations of a 
big character throughout the whole county. But on thecontrary, 
the operations of the concern are in a little way. Stowmarket 
and Felixstowe in Snffolk are already receiving the attentions of 
the Company; and they have_also gone outside the county to 
Diss. Now money is wanted to cultivate an electricity business 
at Woodbridge! There is a small circle of men in this rural town 
(whose judgment in matters electrical cannot be based on large 
experience) who would welcome the Company, and who would 
have welcomed it some months since if the money had been forth- 
coming on which business could have been established. We do 
not suggest there is anything queer about this concern; the only 
suggestion against any venture at Woodbridge is the shallowness 
of prospect through the limited possible custom for electricity 
and the bad name that the Company have earned on account of 
the repeated failure of the supply at Felixstowe. We see that 
Mr. Napier Prentice, who—unless there are more Napier Prentices 
about—seems to be Director, Engineer, and Secretary of the 
Company (and there is yet arother Prentice whose name appears 
as one of the members of the firm of Solicitors to the Company), 
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took advantage of an opportunity of a 2} per cent. advance 
in the street gas-lighting charge at Woodbridge last November to 
offer to light the streets by electricity at a price based on a seven 
years’ contract. The Council, we believe, actually accepted the 
offer; and the arrangement should by now be in operation. But 


the Company when they tried to find money and customers came | 


across an unexpected nakedness in the land in both respects; 
and so the always obliging Gas Company acceded to the request 
of the Council to light the streets for another year. This relief 
from a difficulty should be remembered to the credit of the Gas 
Company in future; but up to the present the Council have not 
shown any great appreciation. While they entertained the offer 
of a seven years’ street-lighting contract from the Electricity 
Company, they would not consider good terms for seven years 
from the Gas Company. Of this we are fully satisfied, that if 
the public does respond to this appeal for funds to enter upon 
electricity business in Woodbridge, it will be found that, towards 
making the investment of the capital there profitable, the Direc- 
tors of the Gas Company and their Manager (Mr. William Orme) 
will not contribute. 


<i 





THE FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 


The Guarantee Fund for the Gas Engineering Section. 


In the “JournaL” for the 24th ult. (p. 758), we published the 
circular-letter addressed to the engineers of gas undertakings 


throughout the country, by Mr. H. E. Jones, the Chairman, and 
Mr. James W. Helps, the Hon. Secretary, of the Committee in 
charge of the arrangements for the Gas Engineering Section 
of the Franco-British Exhibition, asking them to lay before their 
Directors and Committees the claims of the section to financial 
support; and in the same issue we gave a list of the contributions 
to the guarantee fund, amounting to £3009 5s., which had been 
promised up to that time. We learn from Mr. Helps that since 
the issue of the circular the following additional sums have been 
promised :— 


ComPANIEs. £ 


a 


ES Ss ge ee a 
rises isae . 2 5 st 50 0 O 
Wolverhampton ........ 25 0 O 
CO ES ee ee ee zit © © 
0 ee a eee ese 20 0 oO 
CS) Sie. Bae be ee I0 I0 0 
SEINE. FL iron) vie erat Sle I0 I0 oO 
SENOS, Ss eo Ge? we ben See Io 10 0 
NUN 50 05 N eGew aae e es a,b I0 I0 Oo 
Harrow and Stanmore 7°70 
St. Albans 7 97 0 
Aldershot. . .. 5 5 0 
Barking . S54 
Douglas . 5 5 0 
Hitchin 5 5 0 
Southend . 5 5 0 
Stretford . 5 5 0 
Winchester . 5 5 0 
’ Wakefield 3 3 0 
CORPORATIONS. 

Leicester . 5 52 10 Oo 
Glasgow . ° 50 0 O 
Burton-on-Trent . 10 0 0 
Barrow-in-Furness 5 5 0 
Devonport . 5 5 0 
Stafford 5 00 
Stockton-on-Tees . 5 00 
Yeovil. 2 2° 
£397 14 0 

ee eee 


The preceding promises, with those already notified, bring up 
the total to £3406 19s. 








At the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Society of Dyers 
and Colourists, held at the Technical College, Bradford, last 
Friday, the President (Professor R. Meldola, F.R.S.) delivered 
an address on “ The Founding of the Coal-Tar Colour Industry.” 
The first awards of the Perkin Medal were made to Professors 
Graebe and Liebermann, for their synthesis of alizarin. 


An important discovery of natural gas is reported to have been 
recently made in Russia. The district is at Surachan, within a 
comparatively short distance of the Baku oil-field. While natural 
gas was known in Russia more than 1000 years ago, it is a re- 
markable fact that the prolific oil developments never yielded 
this commodity in sufficient quantity to be commercially valuable. 
All the operations in the field, such as drilling and pumping wells, 
&c., have been accomplished with the aid of the crude oil for fuel 
purposes. Now many firms are said to be changing over to 
natural gas for steam-raising; and special pipes are being laid 
for its conveyance and distribution, 
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A FRENCH TREATISE ON COAL GAS. 





| Ir one were asked to name the most general text-book on gas 


| 








manufacture in use in various countries, would not Great Britain 
be represented by the “ Handbook” of Newbigging, Germany 


by the volume of Schilling, Italy by the work of Calzavara, the 
United States (shall we say?) by Nisbet-Latta, and France by 
the treatise of Borias? Not that all, or any, of these are by any 
means comparable, but only that, to a certain extent, each in its 
way may be taken as representing some general view of each 
country’s attitude in regard to its own gas industry. It might 
not be without interest, some time or another, to examine the 
gas literature of the different countries named, and to see what 
are their characteristics, and how some aspect of the particular 
genius of the people is exemplified. 

The second edition of the last-named work— M. Edmond 
Borias’ “ Treatise of Gas Manufacture ”’—has just been published 
and lies before us.** It carries one back eighteen years, to 1890, 
the date of its first publication, and when it was a book from 
which the present writer acquired some knowledge of technical 
French. It was looked on then with some degree of awe, which 
has to an extent vanished; and a more critical and more open 
eye can be brought to bear upon the second edition of 1908. 
The “ Treatise ” has grown from about 500 to 600 pages; but it 
may be doubted if this represents the proportion of new matter, for 
typographical changes have been made, and many tables spread 
out, so that there is not that amount of fresh material that might 
have been expected, and which certainly the growth of the last 
eighteen years would have warranted. Let us look at the new 
matter first. There are two additional chapters; one on “ Charg. 
ing and Drawing Retorts”’ and the other (the last in the book) on 
“Various Gases.” The former only runs to 21 pages of octavo 
size, which are hardly enough, even with a great amount of com- 
pression, to crowd in all the distinct types of machines now exist- 
ing, in addition to inclined retorts and vertical settings. The 
information given is indeed scant and ill-proportioned. The 
machines of Mr. John West occupy a page; the Arrol-Foulis 
machines even less, being on a par with those of M. De Brouwer; 
while the little apparatus designed by M. Cabrier has double the 
amount of space allotted to it. Mention is also made of the 
mechanical devices of M. Boutan, the Compagnie Parisienne, 
and M. Vilain (or Villain, for it is spelt both ways within three 
lines); the last being a mere one-man hand-worked scoop for 
small gas-works. 

The five pages on “Inclined Retorts” consist chiefly of the 
comparison recently made by Mr. J. G. Newbigging between the 
inclines of Gaythorn and the machines of Bradford Road, Man- 
chester; between Mariendorf and Crefeld; and between figures 
given as far back as 1894 by the late Mr. Frank Livesey. On 
“Vertical Retorts,” paragraphs are devoted to the Dessau 
system, the Bournemouth installation, and the Exeter plant. The 
last four pages of the chapter treat of the subject of mechanical 
conveying of coal and coke—figures of the late Mr. W. R. Chester 
being quoted. So much for one of the new chapters. 

Water gas is dealt with in the only other additional chapter ; 
the various processes of M. Tessié du Motay, Lowe, Humphreys 
and Glasgow, Strache, Dellwik-Fleischer, and Kramers and 
Aarts, being shortly described and some tabulated figures of 
costs, &c., given. Methane-hydrogen gas plants are noticed, 
together with enriching processes, oil gas, and that all-but-for- 
gotten “portable” gas. There are, of course, fresh paragraphs 
added here and there throughout the book, and these will now be 
noticed as we glance through the volume. 

The English custom—and we think it more natural—is to place 
all mathematical tables and formule at the end of a technical 
book such as this; but in this “Treatise” they are put right at 
the beginning, and occupy 88 pages. There are a few verbal 
changes and additions in them, but nothing of any moment. 
Then comes the “ Second Part,” beginning with a “ Concise His- 
tory of the Discovery of Gas Lighting,” which, as its conciseness, 
at all events, cannot be controverted, we translate in full. It is 
as follows :— 


The first known attempts at lighting by gas drawn from coal were 
made in 1669 by Saint-Hales [Does this mean Dr. Stephen Hales ?], 
and recommenced by Watson in 1769. The results were insignificant, 
and they remained forgotten until the day when Philippe Lebon, the 
French engineer, invented his “‘Thermolamp” in 1786. About the same 
time, Murdoch, in England, endeavoured to make practical the idea of 
our compatriot, and began to light in 1792 the house where he lived. 
To Lebon belongs the glory and merit of having established the theory 
of his invention, and settled his true claim from its appearance. 
Murdoch and Winsor quickly popularized lighting by gas. The latter 
struggled against the prejudices which clung to this novelty in England 
and on the Continent, and succeeded in establishing the first known 
gas company, under the name of Winsor, Accum, and Hargreaves. 
Then Samuel Clegg appeared; and it may be said that from that 
day the new industry passed out of its infancy. He uninterruptedly 
endowed it with appliances and new processes, improved those that 
already existed, and simplified the manufacture. At his death a 
great way had been travelled towards the point which only left to his 


* “Traité Théorique et Pratique de la Fabrication du Gaz et de Ses 
Divers Emplois, a4 ]'Usage des Ingénieurs, Directeurs, et Constructeurs 
d’Usines 4 Gaz.’’ By E. Borias. Second edition, by Edmond Borias and 
Marcel Fréchou. Paris and Liége: Librairie Polytechnique Ch. Béranger ; 


1908 ; [Price 25 fcs. | 
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successors the duty of pursuing the work so gloriously achieved, and 
of assuring its future. 


As to this, we will only say that we are unaware of any evidence 
which fixes the year 1786 as the date of Lebon’s “ Thermolamp ” 
invention; for he was then only nineteen, and had not yet been 
admitted to the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées. We believe— 
whatever may be the hearsay as to what was done before—that 
the first patent of Lebon’s which mentions the distillation of coal 
for lighting purposes is dated Sept. 28, 1799. But this is hardly 
the place to pursue this matter further at present. 

The first chapter on “ Coal” gives various analyses of it—par- 
ticularly of five qualities used by the Compagnie Parisienne. 
Then are considered retort-settings and methods of heating. 
These are practically the same as in the earlier edition; and it 
is perhaps rather surprising that no new types of furnaces are 
given in the lists of fuel consumed and costs. To the chapters 
treating of the theoretical considerations of retort-heating are 
added a few practical notes on the lighting-up, repair, and letting- 
down of a bed. Passing on to condensation, a new paragraph is 
added on the naphthalene difficulty; it being stated that “if one 
takes care to reduce the gas in the works to the lowest tempera- 
ture that it will reach in the mains, it is certain that further 
deposits of naphthalene need not be feared.” With regard to 
chemical purification, there is additional matter in which the 
Foulis and Lewis processes of extracting cyanogen by washing 
the gas are mentioned; and the English practice of revivifying 
by air or oxygen is referred to. In fact, it is rather gratifying to 
note that, in the new matter that has had to be added to this 
French treatise on gas, in nearly every instance the names and 
work of English engineers figure conspicuously. This is shown 
by reference to the new chapter already mentioned on stoking 
machinery; and also in regard to vertical retorts, cyanogen 
recovery, and gasholder improvements. 

Coming now to distribution, the high-pressure systems, chiefly 
in the United States, are not overlooked, and one or two instal- 
lations in France are noticed. Prepayment meters are not de- 
scribed, but merely passed over in half-a-dozen lines. As to dry 
meters, it is said that “there seems to be a certain tendency 
shown in favour of introducing them into France. That would 
be interesting to watch, because, though they have drawbacks, 
it is undeniable that they offer certain valuable advantages, if only 
not requiring monthly levelling, which is often neglected or badly 
doneinsmall towns.” Incandescent burners have three additional 
pages allotted to them; it being stated that “in 1882, M. Servier 
presented to the members of the Société Technique du Gaz en 
France the first incandescent gas-burner, and then foresaw the 
revolution which this system was going to lead to in gas lighting 
methods.” The incandescent mantle is then considered in some 
detail, and the causes of its brilliancy are investigated. 

The chapter on the capital involved in gas undertakings has 
been extended by figures relating to Paris gas affairs. 

Taken as a whole, of course, this second edition is more com- 
plete and even more useful than its predecessor. For it, both 
M. Edmond Borias and M. Marcel Fréchou are responsible. On 
its binding it is styled a “ Traité Pratique de la Fabrication du 
Gaz,” while on the title-page it is a “‘ Traité Théorique et Prati- 
que.” We must confess that we find the ‘“ theory ” largely out- 
weighs the “ practice” both in proportion and in value. It does 
not pretend to deal with construction ; and as to manufacture, it 
is the chemical and theoretical aspects of it that are so largely and 
adequately presented. There are no illustrations at all, except 
three very slight outlines of testing burners and chimney. The 
index could with advantage have been considerably extended, if 
reference was desired to be facilitated. 








Tar-Spraying Experiments in Westminster. 

A large number of borough and county engineers were present 
on Monday last week at a demonstration given by the Tar Road 
Syndicate of their system of road construction. The piece of 
road selected for the experiment was a length of 600 feet on the 
north-east side of Vincent Square, Westminster, in front of the 
Horticultural Hall, where there is considerable traffic; and the 
surface had been roughly scarified previous to the demonstration. 
The machine tested consisted of a trailer to be drawn by an 
ordinary steam-tractor. The trailer contained a tank holding 
400 gallons of tar, which was heated, to make it liquid, by coils 
steam-heated by the boiler of the tractor. Driven by chains from 
the back wheels of the trailer was a double-acting force-pump, 
which ejected the liquid tar upon the road through eight nozzles. 
These had each two outlets, set at an angle of 45° to each other, 
which caused the tar to be sprayed in an even fashion. The 
nozzles were at the back of the vehicle, like an ordinary water- 
cart, but had a shield over them back and front, so as to prevent 
the tar spraying elsewhere than on the surface of the road. 
About 5 feet of the road was covered with tar at one time; and 
it was explained that the tar permeates to the depth of 2 inches 
in unrolled roads, and is absorbed to a depth of an inch in the 
ordinary way—helping to bind together the forming materials. 
The pump forces the tar spray on to the surface at a pressure of 
about 60 Ibs. to the square inch; and a gallon of tar is sufficient 
to cover thoroughly on 6 to 7 square yards of road surface. 
After the tar-sprayer had dealt with one side of the road, the grit- 
spraying machine, drawn by a single horse, followed, and covered 
the newly-tarred surface with finely-ground granite, which enabled 
it to be walked upon. 








EXPORTS OF COAL IN 1907. 


Tue larger business that was done last year, as compared with 
1906, in the despatching of coal from this country to other places 
is shown by a Parliamentary Paper issued last week, dealing (for 
the two years) with the export of coal from all ports in the 
United Kingdom to all countries abroad, as well as the quantities 
sent from the principal districts of the United Kingdom to the 
chief groups of foreign countries, and also showing the amounts 
taken for the use of ships on foreign voyages. 


The total exports to places abroad were 63,600,947 tons in 
1907, and 55,599,771 tons in 1906. The increase last year was 
thus no less than 8,001,176 tons, which was divided over most 
of the groups of countries—seven showing an increase, and only 
three a decrease. By far the largest increase—4,744,467 tons 
(from 21,734,508 tons to 26,478,975 tons)—is to be found in the 
group including North Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
Germany. The other important group is the one including 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, South Russia, and Austria-Hun- 
gary; the figures being 27,114,100 tons in 1906 and 30,081,353 
tons in 1907, or an increase of 2,967,253 tons. These two groups, 
it is thus seen, account for 7,611,720 tons out of the total growth 
of 8,001,176 tons. The decreases are shown under the heads 
of British South Africa; Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Hong Kong, 
Russian Ports on the Pacific, Australasia, &c.; and British North 
America, West Indies, Mexico, &c. Turning to the ports from 
which the coal was despatched, it is to be noted that Cardiff 
comes easily first with an export of 17,356,162 tons. The second 
is Newcastle and North and South Shields, with 11,284,479 tons; 
and the next in order are Newport 3,803,443 tons, Sunderland 
3,259,422 tons, Swansea 2,895,550 tons, Methil 2,435,456 tons. 
The quantity of coal shipped for use on foreign voyages was ap- 
proximately the same in the two years—18,590,213 tons in 1906, 
and 18,618,828 tons in 1907. 





THE GAS CONSUMER AND HIS FRIENDS. 


[FRoM AN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Ir is not to be expected that the action of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, in converting to safe fixtures, at their own expense, 
thousands of water-slide chandeliers the property of their con- 
sumers, will receive commendation from Progressives and people 
of that ilk, who can find no good in any corporate action except 
where “ municipal” precedes “ corporation.” On the other hand, 
the host of workers, on both sides of the Atlantic, who are devot- 
ing all their energies to the problem of gas supply will recognize this 
gratuitous removal of a menace to the public safety as simply one 
of the many similar ways in which the public service corporations 
of the present day are meeting their obligation, and showing an 
appreciation of the benefit to be derived from expenses which do 
not bring in any direct pecuniary return. Considering gas com- 
panies and the field of house piping and fixtures, the average 
citizen in the United States has only himself to blame for any 
radical shortcomings in size or design of installations for (say) 
twenty years back. Our gas companies have consistently tried 
to obtain authority to inspect all house piping and fixtures, and to 
refuse a gas supply where the requirements would not be met. 
Such, however, has been the shortsightedness of the gas consumer 
and voter, as shown by his representatives in Municipal Legis- 
latures, that in many cities to-day no provision exists by which 
either the city or the company are in a position to enforce gas- 
piping regulations, with the consequence that, under the pressure 
of competition, row after row of dwellings are erected with piping 
manifestly too small to supply the gas that the prospective tenants 
will desire to use for lighting, cooking, and heating, not in some 
future years, but at once, under the influence of a wide-awake 
commercial gas man. : 

Such is (unless changed within a year) the situation in Balti- 
more, with more than 500,000 inhabitants. Other cities, such as 
New York, entrust this work to the Municipal Government; and 
this is probably the tendency at present, due to the unreasoning 
suspicion of the gas company on the part of the citizen, which 
in so many ways affects adversely his true interests. Though 
better than no supervision, this municipal control of gas-piping 
involves, as compared with company control, greater expense, 
and decreased efficiency, resulting in time lost by gas-fitters while 
waiting for inspections, and more chance for corruption of inspec- 
tors to connive at bad work. Probably only a few cities are in 
the favourable position of Philadelphia, where the power to over- 
see gas-piping was always exercised by the municipal gas-works, 
and passed to the private lessees as part of the lease agreement 
ten years ago. The result has been that since that time nearly 
100,000 houses have been inspected, and the piping in these houses 
is of proper material, well screwed together, and of such size that 
gas for any purpose, in any quantity needed for domestic uses, 
may be obtained from any outlet. Also, enough attention has 
been paid to the fixtures to bar-out flimsy material, or any design 
capable of developing dangerous leaks. This inspection work has 
been carried on with the least possible delay to the gas-fitter, and 
with practically no opposition on his part or on that of the gas- 
fixture manufacturer ; and the expense, which may be estimated 
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at $50,000, is recouped in many indirect ways. One result has 
been that a Philadelphia citizen, when buying a house, need not 
trouble himself as to the character of its gas-piping and fixtures, 
beyond knowing that the builder possesses the required certificates 
of inspection. When one realizes that in a house selling for $1200 
the extra cost in material and labour entailed by following a 
schedule of piping as required in Philadelphia, compared with 
the sizes actually installed by many builders in Baltimore, is not 
more than $2 per house, and that the failure to spend this sum 
means that if an attempt is made to use room-heaters the supply 
is so poor that neither is a proper light obtained nor does the 
heater warm the room so quickly as it should, the penalty paid 
by ignorance is glaringly shown. 

So much for house-piping possibilities and failures. Another 
point where the gas consumer fails to recognize his true interests 
is in connection with the testing of gas-meters. Though the cases 
where gas companies set meters known to be fast are undoubtedly 
rare, and not to be compared with the lapses from honesty 
occasionally found in all lines of business, yet in America at least 
there is a widespread prejudice against the gas-meter. This 
feeling probably arose entirely from the old-time policy of the 
companies in regard to complaints of overcharge. The policy was 
one of no explanation, and gave the consumer the choice of pay- 
ing his bill or doing without gas. Though the policy is changed, 
and to-day many hard-working gas clerks spend their whole day 
patiently listening to explanation and often abuse, and in this and 
other ways the company does everything to show the consumer 
that the bill he is asked to pay is a just one, yet the feeling is hard 
to remove, and shows itself in almost all legislation looking towards 
control of gascompanies. In entire ignorance of the fact that the 
old-time policy of indifference to complaints was usually accom- 
panied by a failure to pay proper attention to meter repairs (so 
that when consumers were receiving scant courtesy at the office 
they were yet, as a whole, enjoying slow meters), the American 
thinks that one of the advantages of control of gas companies will 
be to ensure the correctness of all gas-meters when set, and a 
correct test of the meter whenever a complaint is made as to the 
bill. Therefore, we have for many years spent, either through 
City or State channels, an amount of money very large in the 
aggregate to pay for meter inspectors, who would certify to the 
correctness of all new or repaired meters, and make tests of 
meters on complaint by consumers. 

The inspection of meters before setting has almost always been 
a farce. The inspector sent official seals [?] by hundreds to the 
various meter companies; and the net result was that the com- 
panies set correct meters as they had always done, while the con- 
sumer, either as a taxpayer or as a consumer, paid for a protection 
which did not protect and never was needed! Now, under the 
Public Utilities Commissions in New York, the testing of meters 
is no longer a farce, but the attendant expense has greatly in- 
creased; and it is very much to be hoped that not only in New 
York but in Wisconsin, and in any other States that may estab- 
lish Commissions, the latter will soon acquire sufficient knowledge 
to appreciate that any expense incurred in testing new or repaired 
meters prior to being put into use is unjustifiable, and that with 
this knowledge will come political courage necessary to act upon 
it, and to inform the public that such testing is a mistake. 

The other class of public meter testing—viz., on the complaint 
of a consumer—involves so little expense, especially when, as is 
usually the case, accompanied by the payment of a fee, only re- 
funded if the meter shows fast, that it may well continue until the 
public have learned, at the cost of many fees, how accurate a gas- 
meter is, and also, after some more years’ experience with pro- 
gressive gas companies, how fair the latterare. Thus we return 
to our starting point, and end with the statement that the gas 
consumer’s best friend is his gas company, and low prices for gas 
will be soonest reached when consumers appreciate this, and put 
an end to expensive official interference with the gas business. 








The Midland Junior Gas Engineering Association will on Satur- 
day next, at the invitation of Mr. J. Ferguson Bell, M.Inst.C.E., 
the Engineer and Manager, visit the Litchurch and Cavendish 
Street Gas-Works, Derby. The Litchurch works will be in- 
spected first, after which conveyances will be in attendance to 
take members to the town, where they will be entertained at tea 
by Mr. Bell. The visit will then be paid to the Cavendish Street 
works. There should be a good muster of members—especially 
in view of the fact that Derby is the town of the President of the 
Association (Mr. W. E. Caton). 


Lights and Lighting at the Forthcoming Municipal Exhibition.— 
Our readers may remember that arrangements have been made 
for holding the first Municipal Exhibition at the Royal Agricul- 
tural Hall, from the rst to the 12th prox. We learn from the 
Organizing Managers (Messrs. Smith and Bridges) that during 
the exhibition some demonstrations are to be given, under the 
direction of Mr. Leon Gaster, the Editor of “ The Illuminating 
Engineer,” of the methods in use for the measurement of the 
lighting power of the different illuminants now employed; a 
number of photometers in use in this country and abroad being 
lent for the purpose. This should excite a considerable amount 
of interest among municipal officials, in view of the discussions 
taking place from time to time in regard to the respective merits 
of different kinds of illumination. One or two papers will also be 
read on the subject; as well as on lighting and water supply. 








FUEL AND ITS FUTURE. 





Gaseous Fuel and the Production of Power. 


At the Royal Society of Arts, on Monday last week, Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes, F.I.C., F.C.S., delivered the last of his course 
of Cantor Lectures on the subject of “ Fuel and its Future,” in 
which he dealt principally with gaseous fuel and the materials 
for its production. 


Professor Lewes began by pointing out that, as he had shown 
in a previous lecture, when gasifying bituminous coal it is pos. 
sible to obtain as much as 8o per cent. of the heat present in the 
solid fuel in the producer gas made from it, and that in practical 
working from 40 to 50 per cent. of this can be utilized for heating 
purposes; while when we come to consider the generation of 
power we find that the internal-combustion engine offers such 
further economies that it is not surprising that on the Continent 
the use of steam is being rapidly superseded. He went on to 
say that the history of the gas and oil engine is one which is rich 
in the triumphs of perseverance and engineering skill; and those 
who knew the early forms of the Otto and Langen gas-engine 
find it difficult to realize that it can have been the progenitor of 
the modern magnificent examples of engineering skill which are 
capable of developing up to 2000 H.P. In the early forms of the 
gas-engine, which rarely exceeded 3 H.P., coal gas was the only 
fuel used; and although Mr. Siemens had experimented with it, 
it had never crossed the mind of any other experimentalist that 
it would be possible to replace the product of the distillation of 
coal, having a heating value of upwards of 600 B.Th.U. per cubic 
foot, by gas so low in thermal value as the producer gas or semi- 
water gas which has worked such a revolution in heating. When, 
however, in 1879, Mr. Emerson Dowson showed that the gas now 
generally known by his name could be satisfactorily employed, 
modifications at once began to be introduced which eventually 
led to the present type of engine, with high compression of the 
charge and improvements which have resulted in efficiencies of 
from 26 to 32 per cent. 

At the present time, the fuel developments of the last decade 
have settled down into the production of power gas for large 
works by plants of the Mond type; while when the motive force 
needed amounts to only a few hundred horse power, suction-gas 
plantisemployed. The inception of this form of plant dates back 
only to the year 1894, when Bénier fitted a suction pump to the 
side of his engine cylinder, and drove it off the fly-wheel, drawing 
the gas from the generator, and compressing it into the engine 
cylinder—leaving a lowering of pressure in the generator to suck 
air and water vapour into the fuel, and so keeping up the supply 
of gas. Very shortly after this, Messrs. Pintsch brought out a 
complete plant, in which the steam for the generator was produced 
by the hot gas from the producer in a small tubular boiler, which 
was thus made to perform the dual function of cooling the gas and 
giving the necessary steam, which as it was formed was drawn 
with air into the grate of the generator and passed through the 
fuel. After this partial cooling, the gas was passed through a 
scrubber and purifier, and then on to the combustion chamber of 
the engine. Since then many forms of suction plant have been 
introduced, of which those of Dowson and Crossley may be taken 
as types; and though much yet remains to be done, Professor 
Lewes thought it clear that this plant would shortly become as 
universal in England as it is on the Continent. 

There are, however, drawbacks to suction plant; and these 
the lecturer proceeded to point out. They are that, in starting, 
the generator has to be raised to the right temperature by means 
of a hand blower or steam injector ; that the engine has to be 
started either by hand or by compressed air ; and that, where 
space is at all limited, the fuel used is practically restricted to 
anthracite or coke, as any bituminous coal gives rise to tar 
vapour, the difficulty of eliminating which from a gently flowing 
stream of gas necessitates the use of somewhat bulky washers 
and condensers—the cleanliness of the gas being an absolute 
essential, as the smallest trace of tar causes sticking of the 
valves, and brings the engine to a stand. The advantages, on 
the other hand, are so great as to make up for these troubles. 
Among them the wonderful elasticity which in a few minutes 
enables the generator to be working satisfactorily, from a low to 
a high yield, or vice versd, and the smallness of the stand-by loss 
when the plant is not doing work, are those which appeal most to 
manufacturers; while the economy of fuel is great—the average 
consumption being 1 lb. of anthracite per brake-horse-power. 

What, in the opinion of Professor Lewes, is now needed to 
complete the success of the suction plant is a generator for a 
small-sized plant which will be available for use with bituminous 
slack, so as to rid the manufacturer of dependence upon the 
costly anthracite ; and it is in this direction that a large amount 
of work is being done at the present time. The factors which 
make this a problem of the greatest difficulty are two—first, the 
elimination of the tar produced ; and, secondly, the fact that, 
though a non-caking coal can be used, directly a caking variety 
is employed the fuel swells and forms an arch on the top of the 
generator, below which are produced cavities, clinker, and other 
causes of trouble, which at once interfere with that uniformity in 
the composition of the gas which is essential to smooth working 
of the engine. The latter trouble can be surmounted for a time 
by the selection of the coal, though this eventually would narrow 
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down the market and increase its price ; but tar offers a problem 
which will be extremely difficult to solve. 

Those who have had experience of the trouble of ridding coal 
gas from tar-mist will be acquainted with the difficulties that have 
to be met. Professor Lewes’s opinion is that in the long run the 
same solution will be found of this problem as of that relating to 
smoke—viz., that the fuel for the small suction generator will be pre- 
pared in the gas-works by low-temperature carbonization, and that 
it will be found that the resulting coke is specially fitted for this 
work, giving a bright combustion under the lowest possible load, 
and so small a trace of tar that it can easily be dealt with; while 
for works capable of utilizing the heat and power from the gasi- 
fying of anything near 100 tons of slack a day, improved Mond 
generators and plant fitted for ammonia recovery effect such 
enormous economies that, even with only 1 per cent. of nitrogen 
in the slack used, the sulphate of ammonia obtained practically 
pays for the fuel. 

Passing on to the subject of internal-combustion engines, Pro- 
fessor Lewes dealt first with those using liquid, and afterwards 
with those utilizing gaseous, fuel. He explained that when con- 
sidering the economies realized by these engines, it was necessary, 
by way of comparison, to take into account the amount of fuel 
consumed in developing power by means of steam; and he pro- 
ceeded to show that, taking the average consumption of coal 
throughout the country, 5 lbs. per horse-power-hour would be a 
low estimate. He then called attention to the following figures, 
giving the cost for the generation of 1 B.H.P. hour by the different 
systems named :— 


_ Fuel — _ Cost 
Efficiency. Consumption in Pence 
per per 
B.H.P. Heur, B.H.P. Hour. 
Coal—Steam-engine . . eS -  2°oo lbs. 0°20 
Turbine « 12°69 1°70 017 
Oil—Diesel engine =) 32 an ORAS 0°20 
Crossley ,, . o22°D o'60 ,, 0°30 
Petrol . REO. es? ORRS ee 0°94 
Coal gas ogi O: as ~~ TSGOR AE 24° 080 
Power gas . 31°O Socub. 1." <. o*ro 


Better expressed as 8200 B.Th.U, 


The lecturer remarked that the figures showed that, under any- 
thing but ideal conditions, it would be quite easy to reduce the 
consumption of fuel to one-fourth for the same output of power 
as is being used to-day. As the consumption of coal for power 
purposes amounts to 52 million tons per annum, this would mean 
a saving of 39 million tons a year. The production of coal gas 
and the coal used for domestic fuel amounts to another 50 
million tons, of which certainly 10 millions vould be saved by the 
treatment of the bituminous coal at the gas-works and the utili- 
zation of the gas and low-temperature coke for domestic purposes 
in place of coal; while the products from the tar would effect 
et sane by providing large supplies of motor spirit and 

uel oil. 

Professor Lewes went on to emphasize the point that, in con- 
sidering the methods which can be employed to prolong our coal 
supplies, not only must the question of economy in use be borne 
in mind, but also how far it is possible to replace coal by other 
materials for the generation of heat and power. He had in his 
first lecture explained that peat—the intermediate product of the 
decomposition of vegetable fibre undergoing conversion into 
coal—is a fuel of considerable value, and is almost as widely dis- 
tributed as coal itself. But its use as fuel has been restricted 
to countries in which there has been little or no coal; and in 
Ireland, Scotland, and many Continental districts, the air-dried 
sods of peat, piled at the backs of the villagers’ cottages, have for 
centuries been their chief fuel supply. The trouble which has 
always militated against the use of peat as fuel is that, being of 
an excessively spongy nature, it contains an enormous amount of 
water—it being not at all unusual to find at the bottom of the bog 
from 80 to go per cent. of moisture in it ; while even the top layers 
will contain from 79 to more than 80 per cent. The difficulty has 
always been to find a method by which this large quantity of 
water could be taken out so cheaply as to make the peat a fuel 
of sufficient value to compete with other solid fuels. Air-drying 
has been the only available method; but this necessitates a good 
deal of handling of material, space, and time. On the Continent 
and in Canada, it has been found economically possible, by air- 
drying the peat down to the lowest attainable point and then 
briquetting it, to form a fuel which will well hold its own against 
the brown coal briquettes largely employed abroad. In Great 
Britain there exist more than 6,000,000 acres of peat bog, about 
2,373,300 acres of which are in Ireland; while even in England 
there is a very large acreage, in some cases in counties where the 
climatic conditions would be as valuable for air-drying to a work- 
able degree as those found on the Continent. 

Peat, like slack, practically always contains a certain amount 
of nitrogen, which can be extracted from it as ammonia under the 
same conditions. In some cases the nitrogen in the peat exists 
1a much greater quantities—some samples having as much as 
3 per cent., while in other bogs it may be less than 1 per cent. 
It has been shown by Rigby, Frank, Caro, and others that directly 
the nitrogen gets above 1 per cent., a profitable business is to be 
done by gasifying the peat in a Mond producer of modified con- 
struction. Producers made by Crossley Bros. answer excellently 
for the purpose, and differ from the complicated original Mond 
plant by containing only one tower and one set of pumps in place 
of the three towers in the old form of plant. By this process it is 


acid for the absorption of the ammonia, in place of the 3 to 4 per 

cent. used with the old chequer-work tower. In such a plant, the 

peat burns perfectly well while still containing 50 to 60 per cent. 

of moisture—a degree of dryness which can be arrived at in most 

places by a short period of air-drying. 

With some samples of peat analyzed by Professor Lewes, con- 

taining a little more than 2 per cent. of nitrogen, it was possible, 

he said, to obtain as much as 134 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia per 

ton of dry peat gasified; and as it could be used with 50 per cent. 

of moisture still in it, the cost was reduced to a minimum. A 

ton of sulphate could be made at an expenditure of about £5 1os. 

Consequently, as the selling price was £11 1os., it left a large 

margin for profit; and the demand being unlimited, the price was 

not likely to fall below this point. One ton of sulphate of am- 

monia could be obtained from between 16 and 17 tons of dry peat. 
According to the lecturer, the power gas produced during this 
operation is quite as valuable as that made from slack in the 
nitrogen-recovery plant ; and the dry peat would yield about 
80,000 cubic feet of gas per ton, though with a peat containing 50 
per cent. of moisture the yield would, of course, be proportionately 
less. Where nitrogenous peat of this character exists near to 
railway accommodation, Professor Lewes said it would constitute 
a valuable centre of industry, as the power produced from the gas 
could be sold for far less than water power at Niagara. 

Coming to the other sources for the production of power, the 
lecturer pointed out that it is useless to rely on oil as a fuel to re- 
place coal, as not only are the supplies at present totally insuffi- 
cient to do more than enable us to use oil for purposes for which 
its ease of application specially fits it, but we are further con- 
fronted by the fact that oil will probably have ceased to be avail- 
able some time before our coal supplies are exhausted. As to 
water power, the amount which could be utilized in this country 
is extremely small. Though Scotland and Ireland are not so 
badly off in this respect as England, yet the quantity that could 
be safely reckoned upon would, according to estimates, be only 
equal to 1,200,000 tons of coal per annum ; while such sources of 
power as the tides and winds are so costly to “ harness” as to 
make their use almost prohibitive. In the fuelless future, there- 
fore, the world, in Professor Lewes’s opinion, will probably have 
again to return to vegetation for a solution of the trouble. 

Although holding the opinion just enunciated, the lecturer 
acknowledged that existing conditions would render impossible 
the conversion of vegetation into any of the forms of fuel to which 
we are accustomed, as, apart from the fact that the vegetation 
which formed our coal measures grew under entirely abnormal 
conditions, the conversion of the cellulose into peat, lignite, and 
coal is an operation that requires a combination of time, tempera- 
ture, and pressure impossible now to attain. After careful con- 
sideration of every possible method by which growing vegetation 
could be rapidly converted into available fuel for the generation 
of heat, we are forced to the conclusion that fermentation will be 
the only practical solution of the problem ; and though grain con- 
tains a larger proportion of starch than potatoes, the latter will 
always be the more economical source of alcohol for fuel, as the 
crop given per acre is much larger. 

If we are to judge a fuel entirely by its calorific value, alcohol 
would prove itself, as Professor Lewes pointed out, but a poor 
substitute for the hydrocarbons derived from shale or petroleum. 
But, as he has shown in the course of his lectures, there is a factor 
more important than calorific value, and that is the ease with 
which calories can be converted into work; and he thought the 
use of alcohol and petrol respectively in the internal-combustion 
engine is as good an example of this as could be cited. Experi- 
ments were made in Vienna, at the time of the last Exhibition 
there, upon two 8 H.P. engines, one designed for petrol and the 
other for alcohol; and the following results per B.H.P. hour were 
obtained: Petrol, 340 grammes; alcohol, 373'°5 grammes—the 
efficiency calculated for the petrol being 16°5 per cent., and for 
the alcohol 28 per cent. M. Cheveau, working with a 16 H.P. 
motor running at 1800 revolutions per minute, obtained with 
alcohol an efficiency of 38 per cent. The lecturer remarked that 
if a large alcohol industry were to become a necessity, as it 
undoubtedly will in the far future, large areas in England and 
Ireland, at present unremunerative, would be put under cultiva- 
tion for potatoes; and while the pick of the crop was marketed, 
the remainder would be fermented. Under proper conditions, 
the price of potatoes for this purpose could, he said, be reduced 
to 20s. a ton, and ‘even at that price bring prosperity to many 
districts now in the depths of poverty. In Ireland, potatoes cost 
in a good season 35s. to 45s. per ton wholesale. 

When concluding his lecture, Professor Lewes said: In these 
lectures I have attempted to show the pressing necessity for at 
once facing the fact that, as far as fuel is concerned, we are living 
on our capital, and squandering it in a way which not only ruins 
our atmosphere, but will shortly bring us face to face with a con- 
dition of things which will render it impossible for us to hold our 
position in the world. I have also tried to make it clear that, 
though it would be madness to do anything that would hamper 
our commerce, yet it is quite easy, by adopting economies of 
the simplest kind, to prolong the period during which it will be 
possible to obtain coal at a usable price. If these four lectures 


have helped in any way to attract attention to this all-important 
question, they will have justified the attempt to crowd an infinite 
amount of matter into four short hours. 


At the close of the lecture, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 





Possible to use a liquor with only 05 per cent. of free sulphuric 





to Professor Lewes, which he briefly acknowledged. 
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INFORMAL MEETING OF SCOTTISH GAS MANAGERS. 


Annual Meeting in Glasgow. 


The Twenty-Fifth Annual “Informal Meeting” of Scottish 
Gas Managers was held in the Grand Hotel, Charing Cross, 
Glasgow, on Wednesday last. The meeting was the largest which 
has ever been held under the same auspices. Mr. G. R. HisLop, 
F.C.S., of Paisley, was President. 


Mr. W. B. M‘Lusxy (Perth), the Convener of the meeting, 
intimated that he had had communications from official bodies, 
including the Institution of Gas Engineers, expressing the hope 
that they would have a successful meeting. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The PresipEnt then delivered his address, in which he said : 

Gentlemen,—My first words to you must necessarily be those 
of congratulation upon your attaining the semi-jubilee, or twenty- 
fifth anniversary, of your informal meetings; and I have to thank 
you for having so generously conferred upon me the honour of 
asking me to preside upon this important occasion. I appear 
before you, however, impressed with the sentiment of the 
preacher in Ecclesiastes, that “there is no new thing under the 
sun.” And, if that be a truism, you will, as a matter of course, 
justify any failure on my part to 
present to you something that is 
not, to some extent at least, known 
to you and others in the gas pro- 
fession. Need I here say, however, 
that there is one thing which, in a 
sense, comes to us as new, and 
sometimes with startling sudden- 
ness, and that is the claims of 
death and the grave on our friends 
and associates. We have to-day 
to lament the loss of three from 
our ranks during the past year. 
Mr. T. D. Hall, of Montrose, was 
a gentleman well known and much 
respected ; we lament also the 
death of Mr. John King, of Bo'ness, 
and of Mr. George Taylor, of Jed- 
burgh. All have passed the bourn 
whence no traveller returns. 

In further addressing you, I pur- 
pose confining myself to reference 
to a few only of the problems in- 
volved in our business, which have 
of late been the subjects of dis- 
cussion, and such as I consider 
not only well worthy of considera- 
tion but of everyday practice, and 
leaving out, as unnecessary, refer- 
ence to innumerable other subjects 
which have already been discussed 
and rediscussed by the numerous 
Gas Associations now existing over 
the country. 

The phenomenal advance on the 
price ot coal, in the absence of any 
disturbing element in its produc- 
tion, has taken the British coal 
consumers completely by surprise, 
and wrecked the gas managers’ 
ideals and aims towards a 
cheapened production of gas, alike 
suitable for lighting, power, and 
heating. The removal of the ts. 
tax is by some alleged as the cause of the advance. But 
this is not all the truth, since it is well known that the foreign 
demand was excessive even at 4s. to 5s. per ton in advance of 
former prices. Consequently, the demand for British coal existed 
quite independently of the 1s. tax. But surely some check should 
be put upon this unwarrantable drainage of the nation’s wealth 
—a valuable national asset which, if parted with, can never be 
replaced, and would, at no very remote period, spell disaster to 
our commercial life. If the foreigner will have our coal, let him 
“pay tribute to Cesar” for it. I find that in 1842 Sir Robert 
Peel imposed a duty of 4s. per ton upon all coal taken out of this 
country by foreign vessels, and 2s. per ton if by British vessels. 
But this was repealed two years later. The re-imposition of a 
similar tax is most urgently called for—of (say) 3s. per ton by 
foreign vessels, and 2s. or 2s. 6d. per ton by British vessels. The 
result would be a gain of between £5,000,000 and {6,000,000 
a year to the Exchequer, and would permit of a substantial 
reduction of the income-tax. It is some satisfaction meantime 
to find that the price of coal has receded to a figure under that 
of a year ago; but, unless consequent upon a reduction of miners’ 
wages, we shall not again see coal near former prices. How- 
ever, if the absurd Miners’ Eight-Hours Bill becomes law, it will 
certainly have the effect of raising the price all round. 

While the destructive distillation of coal in retorts is the 


apparently simple premise upon which every gas manager sets | 
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out, it is unnecessary to say that the conclusions arrived at are 
at once immensely varied and not a little conflicting. The 
economic handling of coal and coke, and the maximum produc- 
tion of gas per ton, without undue reduction of the lighting and 
thermal value, are the ideal results upon which the inventive 
faculties of the leading gas engineers are exercised at the present 
moment; and it is to such as have the courage of their own con- 
victions, will power, and self-reliance, that we have, as in the 
past, to look to in the future for those advances in science and 
manufacturing economics which now and again startle us and 
come as “ boons and blessings.” 

Though a great advance has been made in the scientific and 
economical production of gas in recent years, it is evident that 
we are upon the threshold of other important developments. But 
whether the vertical retort system, with a continuous feed of 
coal and a corresponding discharge of coke, or the coke-oven 
system now worked so successfully in America, will win the day, 
time alone will determine. The system of continuous feed, or 
feed at short intervals, in which the coke is synchronically dis. 
charged at the lower end, is no doubt an attractive one; but 
there are difficulties to encounter that require careful considera- 
tion and study. . Itis, for instance, 
a nice point to determine at what 
part of the retort the gas should 
be taken off, so as, on the one hand, 
to avoid undue contact with the 
hot coke, and the consequent 
decomposition of the gas; and, on 
the other, to avoid its removal too 
near the charging end, without 
being subjected to the heat neces- 
sary to crack-up into permanent 
form the more condensable vapours 
in the gas. The problem of how 
to get a satistactory continuous 
discharge of coke from the lower 
end of such retorts has, I believe, 
been solved. This is an important 
advance, since to drop the hot coke 
into a water-seal would over-satu- 
rate it; and while the decomposi- 
tion of so much steam would in- 
crease the yield of ammonia, there 
would be produced also a corre- 
sponding volume of blue water gas, 
and consequent lowering of the 
candle power. 

The two vertical systems which 
are at present receiving attention 
are the Woodall-Duckham and the 
Dessau, of Germany. Mr. G. R. 
Love, of Guildford, comes well to 
the front as a competitor with his 
45° angle-set retort, which is practi- 
cally a vertical retort, in the sense 
that it is entirely filled with coal. 
Unquestionably the system is one 
of great promise.* Another phase 
of the question of economical gas 
production has been announced 
by Mr. Westcott, of the Economical 
Gas Apparatus Construction Com- 
pany, which was illustrated in 
the “ JouRNAL oF GAs LIGHTING” 
for the 4th of February (p. 284), 
In his patented system, he proposes to make coal gas and water 
gas simultaneously, and so convert the entire carbonaceous and 
heat-producing content of the coal into gas—this amounting to 
45,750 cubic feet per ton, of 6°65-candle power and 407 B.Th.U. 
per cubic foot. It is further stated that, as the result of practical 
working, one ton of coal distilled in ordinary retorts,and the coke 
from same converted into blue water gas, gives 13,998,400 B.Th.U. ; 
whereas it is estimated that the product from one ton of the same 
coal under this system equals 16,832,320 B.Th.U., or a gain of 
2,833,920 B.Th.U.,or 20°25 per cent.—partly due, no doubt, to the 
heat lost in cooling the coke on the ordinary plan. The system 
entails, of course, enrichment of the gas from 6°65-candle power 
to the required extent by means of oil, though it is not stated how 
this is to be done. Presumably it must either be effected by pass- 
ing the gas through a complementary carburetting apparatus, or 
by oil gas produced on the Young principle and added to the lean 
gas. But it must be borne in mind that oil gas must not be mixed 
with coal gas, however low its illuminating power, without first 
washing the former in its own oil, since the condensable vapour thus 
removed from the oil gas possesses the property of completely 
absorbing the illuminating constituents of the coal gas. This pro- 
perty of paraffin oil, it may be interesting to note by the way, was 
first discovered by the late Mr. John Young, of Dalkeith, over 





* See ‘* JOURNAL,’’ Vol. XCVI., p. 530. 
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thirty years ago, when experimenting on behalf of the Committee 
of the North British Association of Gas Managers, of which I was 
a member, to find a substitute for water in wet gas-meters. The 
discovery was given to the world, and, needless to say, it has 
saved millions of money to the oil-producing industries; for, 
instead of illuminating the heavens, and miles of country around 
every oil-works, the residual gas, amounting as it did to between 
1200 and 1500 cubic feet per ton of shale distilled, is simply 
washed with oil to absorb the hydrocarbon vapours and produce 
a valuable light oil, or gasolene. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts now made to revolutionize the 
present method of carbonizing coal, it will require a generation 
to supplant existing systems; they will be ill to beat. Modern 
charging machinery has given new life and a charm to the hori- 
zontal retort system that will long be sustained. The question 
of temperature in the distillation of coal is about as critical as the 
fractionation of the distillate from coal tar itself, since every coal, 
especially of the richer class, according to its composition, re- 
quiresits own appropriate temperature for economic distillation ; 
and the best index, perhaps, to such temperature is the volume 
and density of the tar produced. Defective temperature and the 
varying proportions of water in coals, are accountable for the 
difference experienced between the experimental and the more 
practical scales of distillation. The importance of determinating 
the percentage of water in all coal under test cannot be over- 
looked, in order to secure reliable comparative results. 

My practice is to test all coals with a content of water equal 
to two-thirds of their total water-holding capacity; and without 
some such basis it would be impossible to get anything like corre- 
sponding results from the same coal if tested at different times, 
or to compare one coal with another. Various methods have been 
detailed in the pages of the Technical Press and elsewhere for 
arriving at the comparative value of gas coals; but many of these 
are at once intricate and misleading. By some, the cost not only 
of manufacture, but of distribution, are taken as a basis of valua- 
tion, which is entirely unnecessary. What more can be desired 
than taking the cost of manufacture at so much per ton, and com- 
paring all coals with an adopted standard? If, for example, you 
select any well-known coal as a standard with which to compare 
other coals from year to year (as I have taken main Lesmahagow 
cannel coal for the past forty years, though now extinct), say 
your standard coal yields 11,000 cubic feet per ton of 21-candle 
gas, and is therefore equal to 792 lbs. sperm value, then-— 








a & 

Value of standard conlfaay) -.. 1 « « « «© «© « % 7 6 
Add value of coke (combustible matter only) * . . . 6 “6 
5 >. tar and liquor per ton of coal (say) se 
16 2 

Less cost of purification by lime . . . . ... . o 8 
Value of standard taken as 10o,and say. . . 15 6 


Then supposing that the relative value of another coal is wanted, 
and it yields 10,000 cubic feet of 20-candle gas, this will equal 
685'71 lbs. sperm value. 


Hence, 792 : 685°71 :: 7s. 6d. : 6s. 5°93d. Then— 


d, Ss. d. 

Relative value of coal under test (as above) ‘ 6 5°93 
As the standard coal yields 11,000 cubic feet, and 
the coal under test 10,000 cubic feet, and taking 
the cost in wages per ton on the 11,000 cubic feet 
basis at 2s. 3d., it will be found that the loss in 
wages due to the 1000 cubic feet reduced pro- 

CHEERS ai ce GS ae) ee es os |CSME 
The foul gas, before entering the purifier, is found 
to contain an average of H,S 1°25 + CO, 2°50 = 
3°75 per cent., and assuming the cost of purifica- 
tion by lime alone to be o’2d. for each per cent. 
of the combined impurities per 1000 cubic feet of 

purified gas, we have 3°75 X o'2d. X IOo=. . 7°50 
Wear and tear of retorts due to 1000 cubic feet 

Wedticed make(Gay) «© . 2. 2. es se ss 0'50 





© 10°45 





Net value of the gaseous product. . . . 
Coke produced, (say) 12 cwt., at (say) 6d. . . . 72°00 
Less ash in coke = 6 per cent., taking the zero 


5 7°48 


es 6 
limit of value at (say) 30 per cent. then 30 x72 
Ee ee ee ee ree 





Netvalueofcoke ... « « « ss « « 59°60 

Tar, 12 gallons of 11 Ibs. per gallon, and (say) 16s. 
perton. . See ote Rie, aes ones jo: SEEM 
Liquor, 35 gallons of 4° T., at 4s.9d. perroogallons 19°95 





7 4°86 





Net relative value of coal under test . 


13 0°34 
Net value of adopted standard 


15 6°00 





Difference, or minus value of coal under test 


Hence, 15s. 6d.: 13s. 0°34d.:: 100: 84°05 percent. of standard. 


I do not agree with the method of those who alter the value of 
the standard (if they have one), and relatively also the value of 
the products from all other coals according to their market value 
year by year. The standard coal, and the value attached to it, 
should be adhered to all through, and the tendered price of all 
coals being set against the ascertained value on the basis of the 
standard, the plus and minus difference will be shown at once. 
The greatest plus differences will, of course, directly indicate the 
cheapest coals. 


2 5°66 
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To give an example, supposing three coals, including the stan- 
dard coal, are offered (say) from A, B, and C, we have— 


Price per Ton 


C Difference between 
Delivered into 


Value in spare 4 Value and Contract 


Works. Standard = 1§s. 6d. Price. 
eS Se d. 
Yer a ee 13 0°34 + 4°34 
i eh ce i RO ee 32 33525 — 6°75 
C (standard). 15 o 15 6°00 + 6°00 


It will thus be observed that the relative value of each coal in 
relation to the standard, isfound. Indeed, this is all that is really 
wanted, and not the value of the coal on the basis of the finctu- 
ating market value of its products. 

If I may be allowed a slight digression, I should here remark 
that, upon a like principle, tenders for all goods and plant should 
be similarly treated. One kind of apparatus or plant may require 
more attendant labour, supervision, and maintenance than another, 
which, if duly allowed for, would in many cases completely reverse 
the face-value of a tender. Thus, supposing a firm submits a 
tender for a section of gas-works plant, and it is found to be £250 
lower than that of a competitor offering a rather different plant 
for fulfilling the same function, it may be found that the position 
is entirely reversed when the tenders have received due considera- 
tion. An economy in working the higher-priced plant, amounting 
to the apparently small sum of 1s. 6d. per day, gives £27 7s. 6d. 
per annum. This capitalized at 5 per cent. represents a capital 
sum of £547 1os., which should be placed to the credit of the 
higher tender or added to the lower one; and thus the tender 
which appeared to be £250 less would in reality be £297 10s. 
higher than the apparently excessive one. This principle of 
dealing with tenders must commend itself to every fair-minded 
man; and it is but fair to contractors. 

I now pass on to refer shortly to the question of condensation 
and purification. The word “condensation ” is a comprehensive 
one, and a vital one withal to the gas manufacturer, since out of 
it much good or evil is evolved. Upon its careful and judicious 
control depends the retention of the lighter tarry vapours up to a 
point at which they are made serviceable not only in maintaining 
the candle power of the gas, but in eliminating the objectionable 
naphthalene which burdens the heart and well-nigh defies the 
energy and the skill of gas engineers to overcome. The tension 
of naphthalene vapour being greatly influenced by temperature, 
I have long maintained that the naphthalene troubles have been 
largely self-imposed—no doubt unwittingly—by neglect of the 
influences contributing to its production, such as the irregular 
charging of retorts and prolonged high heating of the contents 
at the thinner parts, producing not only an undue proportion of 
naphthalene but of carbon bisulphide, and also allowing the 
temperature of the gas to fall below 65° Fahr. before reaching the 
scrubbers and 60° Fahr. at the purifiers. Therefore—to some 
extent confirming the opinion I have held—Mr. Ferguson Bell, of 
Derby, in the first step of his process, washes the hot gas in hot 
tar; thus showing the importance of maintaining the temperature 
of the gas with its tarry and naphthalene vapours up to the 
scrubbers, where both are condensed and with a reducing effect 
upon the naphthalene. But the modern tar-extractor, in which 
the gas is screened at a temperature of from 70° to 75° Fahr., is 
practically a washing process. Mr. Bell, however, effects a further 
reduction of the naphthalene by washing with heavy naphtha, in 
the proportion ofo'2 gallon per ton of coal, and at a cost of 0°74d. 
per ton of coal carbonized. 

With regard to purification by lime and oxide of iron, the 
methods generally employed are, in my opinion, at once wrong 
in principle and costly and troublesome in working; and it is in- 
teresting to notice the devices that are being tried to secure an 
object which anyone may attain at little cost. It is now exactly 
thirty years since I adopted the system I have continued to follow 
ever since. In 1878, I constructed four purifiers, 36 ft. by 30 ft., 
and, by the way, I should say of concrete, excepting the water- 
lutes and the covers, which were probably the first of their kind. 
These I arranged to work upon a principle exactly the reverse of 
what then existed, or is even now in practice—viz., that of passing 
the gas down through the purifying material in each box, instead 
of up through it; and if experience gained by close observation 
over an extended period be reckoned at its worth, you may accept 
my statement that the system possesses unmistakable advantages. 
It is a fact within the experience of every gas engineer and manager 
that, in the use of lime especially, the foul gas in entering the trays 
at the bottom must at once pass through the narrow slits of the 
grids, and the lime over these speedily becomes carbonated, and 
so offers serious resistance to the passage of the gas. This fre- 
quently places a manager in a very awkward plight, intensified 
by the objectionable rotating centre-valve system, since nothing 
short of emptying the offending purifier will really suffice to cure 
the mischief. 

The trouble not unfrequently arises when the contents of the 
purifier are far from being spent ; indeed, some of the most trying 
experiences of my earlier life were due to such circumstances. 
Simply reverse the passage of the gas—taking it down through the 
material in every case—and you effect a revolution. High pres- 
sure due to resistance will rarely ever be experienced, since the 
gas enters over the entire area of the purifier; but should any 
tendency to high resistance ever occur, 10 to 15 minutes would 
suffice to lift the cover, chop up the surface, and put it down 
again, and you have equal to a fresh purifier. Another aspect of 
this question is the number of trays employed in each purifier. 
In my case, I have, since 1878, used one only, and that, of course, 
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at the bottom of each purifier, and have filled the purifiers up to 
near the top, or with from 40 to 44 inches of lime or oxide, as the 
case may be. I employ both. The resistance or back-pressure 
ranges between half-an-inch and an inch per purifier, while pass- 
ing gas at the rate of 2} million cubic feet perday. The material 
is uniformly and perfectly spent. The only thing requiring to be 
observed is that the materials be filled in uniformly and without 
undue packing at any part, unless all round against the sides, 
where moderate ramming is necessary. 

I reckon the cost of changing a purifier having (say) three sets 
of trays, two of which have to be taken out and returned, to be 
quite 50 per cent. more than the cost of the single-tray system. 
Moreover, the theory that gas requires to equalize itself before 
passing through each successive tray is of little value ; and I con- 
sider the intervals between the trays a source of danger, since at 
a particular stage in the process of cleaning—viz., when the layer 
upon a tray has just been pierced, and air admitted—a spark pro- 
duced by a pick or a shovel striking a piece of flint, in the case of 
lime, may ignite the mixture, as occurred in a works a number of 
years ago, with unfortunate results. 

I was very pleased to find, from the interesting discussion by 
the Dutch Gas Engineers, that they are in practical agreement 
with my method of working. Mr. Mertz defines the matter very 
clearly when he states “that he had come to the conclusion, on 
the basis of practical tests, that the crude gas should go down 
through the oxide (with which alone he was dealing), and that the 
working of the purifier boxes is independent of their ground area 
and of their form; that shallow purifiers are most unfavour- 
able, as furnishing a small capacity for their ground area; and 
that deep boxes should be used instead of shallow.” In general, 
therefore, the points to be kept in view are: (1) Large area and 
large surface for entry of the gas; (2) thick mass of material; 
(3) uniform distribution of the gas throughout the mass; (4) light 
and uniform filling, excepting round the edges, where it should 
be slightly rammed ; (5) judicious continuous regeneration in situ 
in the case of oxide of iron. 

In connection with this subject, the question of purification by 
oxide alone naturally arises, now that incandescent lighting has 
brought with it a generally reduced candle power ; and I should 
say that the wisdom or otherwise of adopting it must depend 
entirely upon the nature of the coal employed in any district. In 
England, for instance, many of the coals are naturally very dry, 
and yield on distillation only a small percentage of carbon dioxide 
—probably 0°75 to 1°25 per cent.—after proper scrubbing and 
washing, and at the same time yield a gas of 1 to 1}. candle power 
above the standard required. In such a case, a gas company or 
corporation, if not under the sulphur clauses, may judiciously 
abandon the use of lime. In Scotland, however, we have to deal 
with coals of a very different class, and, with the exception of a 
few that may be selected, they yield a gas containing from 2 to 3 
per cent. of carbon dioxide before entering the purifiers, and even 
more in winter when the coals contain a large amount of water. 
Now, few companies or corporations in Scotland supply gas under 
20-candle power, to maintain which, even with the carbon dioxide 
removed, much enriching material in the form of cannel coal or 
benzine has to be employed to compensate fora loss of from 8 to 
12 per cent. of the lighting power. Against this, no doubt, there 
is a gain in the volume of the gas, due to the presence of the 
carbon dioxide. Ina matter of this kind, however, every manager 
must be left to his own judgment. 

It will naturally be expected that I should make some reference 
to the relation in which we now stand to our competing rival, the 
electric light, and especially on the advent of the new Osram 
incandescent lamp, over which electricians are justly jubilant. 
Wecan afford to congratulate them on their advance. We areall 
engaged in the same public service, and are both alike indispen- 
sable factors in it; and in this way we acknowledge a kind of 
kinship, especially in the cases where both undertakings are owned 
by a corporation. However, be that as it may, we are always 
justified in having a making-up day of prices now and again; and 
I presume a few figures, showing, in the simplest form, the rela- 
tive positions of gas and electricity as lighting agents, would not 
be without interest. Thus we have— 

1000 wattsequal. . 1 Board of Trade unit. 
< ef 1 standard candle. 
Hence 1000 ~ 3°7 ,, ee 270 candles per unit. 


Say 1 Board of Trade unit of 270 candles costs 4d., then— 
(1) Flat-Flame Gas v. Ordinary Incandescent Electric Light. 


1000 cubic feet of 20-candle gas = 4 candles per cubic foot. 


” ” 





1000 X 4 ‘ { the equivalent value of gas 
Hence, =I4' - = quivalent va g 
e 270 14°8 units at 4d. = 4s. 11d. i per 1000 cubic feet. 
(2) Incandescent Gas v. Incandescent Electric Light. 
1000 cubic feet, at 23 candles per foot = 23,000 candles. 
23,000 _ .. ae nae { the equivalent value of gas 
Hence, 270 = 85°18 units at 4d.=28s. 4°72d. } per 1000 cubic feet. 


High-pressure gas, 1000 c.f., at 35 candles per foot = 35,000 candles. 
tic a F = the equivalent value of the 
Hence, 270. = 129 6 units at 4d. = 43s. od. { gas per 1000 cubic feet. 
(3) Incandescent Gas v.. New Osram “ E” Lamp. 


The highest result given for the Osram lamp is 1°25 watts per 
candle. 


1000 . 
Hence, 125 watts equal 800 candles per unit. 
Then 7% 


aad { the equivalent value of gas 
800 


= 28°5 units at 4d. = 9s. 6d. ; per 1000 cubic feet. 





Or, again, compared with high-pressure gas, 35 candles per 
cubic foot, we have— 


35,000... . _ { the equivalent value of gas 
Boo = 43°75 units at 4d. = 145. 7d. | per 1000 cubic feet, 





It is, perhaps, well that I should now show the rates at which 
current should be supplied to compete with gas of 20-candle power 
at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Gas Candles Value 
Candles. per Unit. ‘ per vat. 
. qd, 
For flat-flame gas we have . . «. . + 4,000 : 270 :: 30: 2'025 
», Incandescent gas, 23 candles per c. ft. 23,000 : 270 :: 30 : 0°352 
(high pressure), 35 c. 50, 29-95 000: > BPO 3% 30°: 0° 291 
against Osram 35,000 : 800 : : 30 : 0°685 


” ” 


” ” ” ” 


Thus, to compete with incandescent gas, electricity, for the 
ordinary carbon filament lamp, as against ordinary incandescent 
gas, should be 0°352d. per unit; as against high-pressure incan. 
descent gas, it should be o'231d. per unit; and for the Osram 
lamp, as against high-pressure gas, it should be 0°685d. per unit, 
The latter figure shows an increased value for the Osram 
(metallic) lamp over the carbon filament lamp of 3°7 — 1°25 = 
2°45 watts, or 66:21 per cent. But, even with this advance, elec. 
tricity would have to be sold at less than #d. per unit for incan. 
descent lamps in order to compete with high-pressure 20-candle 
gas at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. It is not a little remarkable 
that Dr. Auer von Welsbach, who invented the incandescent gas. 
mantle, should also be the inventor of the Osram (or tungsten) 
electric lamp, which it must be acknowledged constitute a revolu- 
tion in both systems of lighting. 

I might have referred to several other features of our business, 
which are not without interest; but time will not permit of this 
being done. Andnow, inconclusion. I quoted at the outset the 
text from Scripture to the effect that there is nothing new under 
the sun, and which is true in the sense that the laws governing 
the universe and matter have been the same in their nature and 
operation since the creation. But the Almighty has left it as a 
glorious inheritance to mankind to bring to light those eternal 
realities which lie beneath the surface for our discovery ; and the 
reward to the individual or nation is commensurate with the zeal 
and mental application involved in bringing them to light for the 
uses of man. I trust, therefore, that, asin the past, Scotsmen will 
not be behind in contributing their quota to the great ocean of 
scientific truth, and particularly that each member of the great 
brotherhood of gas engineers may leave his “ footprints on the 
sands of time,” so that the generations to follow may benefit 
commercially and socially by the example, the mental penetration, 
and the wisdom of a bygone generation. 


Discussion. 


Mr. W. Brair (Helensburgh) expressed the thanks of the 
meeting to the President for his able address, and their pleasure 
at seeing him among them again. It was many years since they 
had had the pleasure of listening to the President, and of receiving 
instruction from one who had been capable of educating all of 
them in gas matters. The address they had just listened to was 
one of the ablest he had ever heard delivered. It took them away 
back to the ancient history of gas matters; and it showed that 
the President was still versatile in mind, as well as young in years. 
He had brought them up to date, and had shown them the com- 
parative values of gas and electricity—in that matter placing 
the question beyond doubt. He seemed to be alive to the fact 
that there was something in the vertical retort system of working. 
They really could not discuss the address without having a little 
time to consider it; but he (the President) had set facts before 
them which would be food for thought for some time to come, 
and would benefit them all. The address also showed them that 
gas was still keeping the lead it had had for many years. 

Mr. A. Yu1Lt (Dundee) said most of them had reason to remember 
when the coal-tax was taken off. He considered that any Govern- 
ment made a mistake if they allowed an asset of the nation to be 
destroyed, or taken away, without getting some equivalent for it. 
To put aconcrete case. Suppose a business man had an article to 
sell, which represented capital, and he soldit. Nosound financier 
would ever dream of carrying the sum he got for it to his profits 
for the year. He should consider it as an asset, and lessen his 
liabilities at the same time as he lessened his asset. He thought 
that the Government, when dealing with that large and valuable 
asset, instead of allowing it to be destroyed or taken away, ought 
to have it taxed, and to put the sum of the tax to the reduction 
of the National Debt, the same as every man would do in allow- 
ing part of his business to be taken away. Would it be anything 
out of reason if the foreigner were asked to pay 2s. 6d. per ton of 
tax upon coal? He had not gone quite on the same lines as the 
President in arriving at a fair comparison in coal purchasing. 
He compared the value of the constituents in the coal—the 
volume of gas, the illuminating power, the amount of coke, the 
commercial value of the coke, the amount of tar, the amount of 
liquor, and if it were high in sulphur. In this way he got a sum 
which represented the difference. A coal which might cost 1s. a 
ton more than another kind, might be 1s. cheaper. He did not 
determine the value of the coal from the price, but by what he 
was able totakefromit. He did the same with furnishings—oils, 
paints, and everything else. With reference to gas purification, 
he would like the President to inform them upon one point. He 
spoke of the routing of the gas. About fifteen years ago, he was 


making some experiments on this very point. The apparatus he 
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employed for the purpose was small. He had a meter that regis- 
tered the foul gas from the tail of the scrubber, and was surprised 
to find that he was able to get a larger quantity of gas when pass- 
ing the gas down than when passing it up. He mentioned this to 
several of his professional friends, and they endeavoured to make 
him believe that there was no difference in working. He was 
pleased to find that the President had found out what he had— 
and no doubt long before he did. At the present time he con- 
templated putting up new purifiers; and he should certainly give 
this method of purification serious consideration. 

Mr. D. Vass (Airdrie) expressed the wish that the President 
should give them his impression, as a chemist, as to whether puri- 
fication should not go a little further. He (Mr. Vass) had been 
working in this line lately, and had not gone so far as he would 
like; for the reason that one had to deal.with works as he found 
them. He would like to know whether the President thought it 
would be an ideal form of purification to have a full set of puri- 
fiers, working with oxide, taking out all trace of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen; then (say) a pair of purifiers with lime, to take out the car- 
bonic acid; and then, finally, another set of oxide purifiers, to 
take out the bisulphide of carbon, and any other impurities which 
might have passed both the other stagese Sometimes a reaction 
took place after gas had passed through oxide and into lime; and 
sulphuretted hydrogen was found, whereas there was none on 
entering the lime. This was his chief reason for suggesting that, 
perhaps, another set of oxide purifiers, after the lime, would be 
advisable. In the papers which had been appearing from time 
to time, suggestions had been made that perhaps some form of 
automatic arrangement might be introduced for dealing with 
purification ; but he thought they were all agreed that the mass 
of inaterial was too great to admit of mechanical arrangements. 
They must bring the gas to the material, and not the material to 
the gas. The President had been dealing with this matter for 
many years; and he must be able to give them some information 
upon it. 

Mie. A. GILLESPIE (Glasgow) could not help saying what oc- 
curred to him as he was looking at the President and hearing 
his address. He reminded him of two of the greatest Greeks in 
history—Nestor and Ulysses. The President had shown them 
that he had not only the experience of Nestor, but the wisdom 
of Ulysses. 

Mr. D. Ropertson (Dunoon) said, with regard to the question 
of whether gas should be passed either up or down the purifiers, he 
had had some experience of both ways of working; and he con- 
sidered the method of passing the gas down through the material, 
whether lime or oxide, was vastly superior to passing it up. It 
had been well pointed out by the President that the gas, when 
passing down, met with no obstacle except the purifying material, 
until it reached the grids; and therefore it was bound to come 
into better contact with the purifying material than in passing 
upwards, because in passing up it missed a considerable pro- 
portion of the purifying material, and it only came into full con- 
tact with it near the top. There was one slight drawback which 
he had experienced in passing the gas down. He found if there 
was any moisture at all in the gas—as there very often was—the 
moisture was apt to drain away some small, gritty matter from 
the material; and this matter was apt to get into the valve. This 
was not likely to occur in passing up, because any such matter 
was deposited on the top, and did not get down into the valve. 

Mr. W. Ewina (Greenock) remarked that the President had 
given them a treatise on gas manufacture which would be referred 
to in years to come, and which would be found of great use to 
gas engineers. The President had been one of the pioneers, on 
many occasions, in connection with gas manufacture. He had 
been a scientist and a workman of the truest type. He had 
educated and helped a great number of the present-day gas engi- 
neers, both to position, and when they were in position, if they 
got into trouble. In his address he had given them some very 
reliable data in connection with the comparative values of coal. 
This, of itself, was of vast interest; and should anyone be in 
difficulty in making a comparison, it was there as plain as the 
alphabet. The President recently introduced machinery into his 
works; but he noticed that he gave them no results of it. It 
had, of course, not been so long in use as to enable him to give 
them reliable data from it. The President’s results were among 
the best in Scotland; and this proved that the works which he 
had managed for upwards of forty years were up-to-date. On 
his visit to the President’s works, he was most delighted with the 
simplicity of them. He always maintained that the simpler the 
works, the better would be the results. Some liked to see a lot 
of machinery; but, as had been said by one of their eminent gas 
engineers, the best machine in the world was the man with a 
barrow and a shovel. They only required to read the remarks of 
another, a Scotchman—Mr. R. O. Paterson, of Cheltenham—who 
had one of the finest gas-works in the world, and whose results, 
if they could be beaten, could not be beaten by very much. He 
maintained that machinery was merely an auxiliary, and should 
only be employed when it could be profitably used. It was, of 
course, sometimes absolutely necessary. The President had re- 
ferred to purification ; and he (the speaker) thoroughly endorsed 
every word he said upon this subject. He recently introduced a 
set of purifiers 40 ft. by 30 ft.; and he had them so arranged that 
he could work them either down or up, whichever best suited the 
circumstances. Purification by oxide alone was in use in a large 
number of works in Scotland ; but, as the President had said, the 
carbonic acid in the gas required consideration. At the present 
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moment, he used both lime and oxide, with the result that he 
had a very large saving over the previous method of purification 
by lime only. There was one thing he missed in the address. 
The President made no reference to high-pressure lighting, which 
was of great importance at the present time. To all those who 
desired to extend their trunk mains, it was absolutely essential to 
know whether the ordinary method of low pressure or high pres- 
sure was the most economical. He believed high pressure had 
been introduced with success in Lochgelly ; and if anyone there 
had experience of the system, it would be of interest to have de- 
tails of it. Automatic lighting was an important matter to gas 
managers. Where they had a large number of lights to deal 
with, it would be of advantage to have them controlled from the 
gas-works or other suitable place. 

Mr. J. NAPIER Myers (Saltcoats) considered that he would be 
a bold man who would attempt the part of critic of any paper the 
President produced, in the lines he had made specially his own. 
He would not follow up the previous speaker by referring to 
machinery. He was glad to find that machinery did not take up 
any very large part of the address, but that attention had been 
confined more fully to the chemical side of their industry— 
except where, perhaps inadvertently, the President brought in 
politics. He would give this view of the matter as little attention 
as the President had done; but he would just like to say that there 
might be something in the policy of allowing ships going out from 
this country to carry coal rather than ballast. If they had to go 
out in ballast, the goods which they brought in would cost more. 
As to the Coal Mines (Eight Hours) Bill, anyone who had been 
down a coal-pit would say that if there was any occupation in 
which eight hours should prevail, it surely should be in the case 
of the man who “howked ”’ coal. He quite approved of the line 
the President sketched out in the matter of coal purchase. When 
he had the honour to be in the President’s place, he sought, in a 
somewhat elementary way, to set forth the same doctrine. The 
standard he noticed the President had observed for many years 
was the old Lesmahagow cannel coal, which he (Mr. Myers) must 
confess he had never seen. The standard which he took, and 
which applied to most Ayrshire men, was Lugar coal. This he 
took as representing 100; and he endeavoured to adjust all coal 
in a relative value to Lugar whole-seam coal. For a year or two, 
he had purified his gas by oxide of iron only. He did not know 
that it was altogether satisfactory ; but if they were to judge by 
absence of complaints from consumers, there would appear to be 
no grievance on that score. He must say that oxide had distinct 
advantages on the scoreof economy. With regard to which way 
the gas should be sent through the purifiers, whether upwards or 
downwards, he had no personal experience except in the method 
of working it upwards; but he very well remembered, when his 
father was at Broughty Ferry, that he had a set of four purifiers, 
working by a four-way valve. He believed that two of these 
worked upwards and two downwards; and the only thing he ever 
heard his father complain of was that where the gas worked 
downwards the foul gas came into contact with the water in the 
lutes somewhat early, and this had a detrimental effect on the 
side sheeting. 

Mr. J. HEpwortu (Edinburgh) said he thoroughly agreed with 
the President on the subject of the coal-tax; but he was not so 
sure that he could agree with him on the question of the Eight 
Hours Bill. He did not see that, after all, they should insist upon 
a workman being more than eight hours underground. But, 
passing from this controversial subject, he would say that he 
wished he had known earlier of the President’s’ experience in 
purification, because when he was engaged in gas manufacture 
he made some experiments in the same direction, which were 
quite successful. But, at last—he was afraid for fear of being 
singular—he stuck to the method of introducing gas at the bottom 
of the purifiers. He believed now that he was wrong, and that if 
he had had the pleasure of coming into contact with the Presi- 
dent then he should have made at least one mistake less in life. 
As to the comparisons of the price of coal, he thought this was a 
most essential matter; and if they followed the very simple, but 
very thorough, methods the President had adopted, it would be 
impossible for them to get wrong in their comparisons of value 
in anything they had to do with, whether coal or other material. 
The extraordinary figures with regard to gas and electricity— 
they were extraordinary to him, for he had not realized that so 
much could be said in favour of gas as compared with electricity 
—-were, he thought, invaluable to every one of them. The facts 
with respect to the comparative costs of electricity and coal gas 
were so forcible that they would not be doing their duty if they 
did not constantly reiterate them. 

Mr. J. W. Napier (Alloa) said that, looking back upon the 
history of the gas industry, it was, indeed, a far cry from 1869 to 
this year. In this period the President had occupied the chair 
no less than four times. The address that day was emblematical 
of the variety of subjects which stood before the gas manufacturer 
in reaching after, as far as possible, an ideal position of matters; 
and more especially where the President said that this was in the 
maximum production of gas in the retort-house, without any un- 
due lessening of the illuminating power of the gas. It was very 
difficult to determine on what lines to go—mmore particularly when 
an authority in regard to the matter had recently stated that they 
ought to change their ideas, and, instead of high temperature car- 
bonization, go back to low temperature. Well, this was a condi- 
tion of things which might be feasible in a different commercial 
state of affairs; but he thought it was outside practical politics at 
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the present time. The vertical retort was likely to be productive 
of great economy in the retort-house ; but he thought that the last 
word had not been heard as regarded the increased results to 
be secured from horizontals. Just recently he had been carrying 
out some experiments in the way of filling the retorts full, so far 
as a machine could do it; and without being able to state 
exactly, he could say that the broad results they had been 
able to obtain were a very largely increased yield of gas per 
ton of coal, and an increased make per mouthpiece. When 
they came to consider the essential differences between hori- 
zontal and vertical retorts, they were more mechanical than 
scientific. In the case of the vertical retort, the coke was dis- 
charged in a natural way ; in that of the horizontal retort, it was 
discharged mechanically. What was to prevent them filling the 
horizontals with coal, and, so far as resulting gas was concerned, 
being able to obtain more gas than they were at present getting ? 
Another point to which the attention of the industry should be 
directed was, if possible, to get a little more value from nitrogen. 
This was a matter in which shale works had been very much in 
advance of them ; and he was quite sure that if, by certain con- 
ditions of working, more of the nitrogen which still remained in 
the coke could be obtained, very great economical advantages 
would result. The President, in speaking of his method of 
ascertaining the value of coal, mentioned that his practice was 
to test with water as part of the contents of the coal. He should 
like to know in what way he was able to do this, because it 
occurred to him that he would be introducing conditions of test- 
ing which would be rather foreign to the natural state of the coal 
as supplied to them. He would prefer to test coal, for purposes 
of comparison, air-dried. As one who was interested in the sale 
of electricity as well as gas, and in attempting to pursue a middle 
course in the matter, he would like to say that the extraordinary 
figures as to costs given by the President, all in favour of gas, 
must not be taken as an absolute factor when dealing with 
customers, either as to electric light or gas. There was a factor 
which was very difficult to state in mere words. He found that 
cost was not always sufficient to determine for a customer what he 
wanted. They might tell him that gas was ever so much cheaper 
than the electric light; but, somehow or other, he was satisfied 
that electric light was what he wanted, at any cost, or under any 
conditions. 

Mr. ALEx. WILson (Glasgow) remarked that the President in 
his address travelled over a wide field. All gas managers were 
of the same opinion with reference to the coal-tax; and he need 
scarcely touch upon that. With regard to the price of electric 
light, the President had, he thought, compared the value of gas 
with electricity in his own town. The figures varied very much. 
In Glasgow they would have to takea different set of figures. 
With regard to carbonization in vertical or horizontal retorts, he 
had the pleasure last year of going round various works where 
vertical retorts were in use; and he obtained a great deal of infor- 
mation regarding their working. He went to Liverpool, London 
(Nine Elms), Guildford, Berlin, and Cologne; and after his visit 
he arrived at the conclusion that the vertical retort had come to 
stay. Anyone who had seen the installation at Cologne, working 
on such a large scale, and so quietly and so smoothly, could not 
help being struck with the great many advantages which could 
be obtained from verticals, which they could not get from hori- 
zontal retorts. Mr. Ewing said that the best machinery was the 
man with a shovel and a barrow. The man with a shovel was 
perfect ; but he was only perfect so far as he could be utilized. 
There were advantages to be secured by using machinery which 
the man with a shovel and a barrow could not attain to. Those 
of them who had large experience with machinery knew that it 
required to be adapted thoroughly to the work it had to do. 
Coming back to vertic al retorts, he saw the working of the con- 
tinuous process of the Woodall-Duckham system. To an engi- 
neer it looked beautiful. It seemed perfect; but he thought that 
they had a good long way to go yet before they could make it a 
practical success. At the same time, comparing the continuous 
Woodall-Duckham process with the intermittent system of the 
German plant, he must say that he had a leaning to continuous 
carbonization. One great advantage he believed they would get 
with the use of vertical retorts would be in the matter of coke. 
He put up a small testing retort, to see how it would act with the 
coal they got in Glasgow ; and he was surprised to find how very 
eveuly ordinary splint coal coked when it was subjected to the 
pressure due to the weight of coal in the retort. He did not use 
the Woodall-Duckham continuous carbonizing, nor yet the Ger- 
man system of charging and drawing. He tried between the two; 
and he thought that somewhere between the two was going to be 
the method that they in Scotland, at any rate, were to get the 
most benefit from. There were a great many advantages to be 
obtained from the vertical-retort system of working, of which they 
had very little idea. Coal testing was rather a thorny subject. 
Seeing the President had such a wide reputation in the matter, 
and had had so much practice, the figures he had given would 
help most of them. His was very like the system they used in 
Glasgow, with the difference only that, in estimating the value of 
the coke, the President took the combustible matter. This was 
all right in its way ; but he thought he was doing the best class 
of coal an injustice if he did not make an extra depreciation on 
account of the ash. When they dealt with a lower class of coal, 
there should be an extra deduction on account of the falling off 
of the coke. He had never studied the subject of passing the 
gas downwards in purification. He had looked at it, but had 





never practised it, for the very good reason that in the works he 
had the direction of for a long time the purifiers were on the 
small side ; and in trying to pass the gas downwards there would 
have been a good deal more pressure on the top, and consequently 
on the lutes, than in passing upwards. He considered there was 
an advantage in passing the gas downwards, in that they had a 
much larger area for the lime to cake-over, because, in passing 
upwards, they had only the spaces between the grids. This was 
a point which he thought was worthy of consideration. 

Mr. W. Bair said he had had experience of passing the gas 
both upwards and downwards through the purifiers. He passed 
the gas upwards because his purifiers were rather low set in the 
ground, and the moisture in the lime was condensed out of it 
when passing downwards, and settled in the bottom of the box, 
They were rather deficient in scrubbing arrangements, and this 
water contained ammonia the equivalent of 13° or 2° Twaddel; 
consequently they never could get clean gas. They had also to 
contend with a back-pressure of 24 inches with an 11-inch seal in 
the lutes. The only way he could get over this difficulty was by 
filling the lute with puddled clay. Possibly, if the President had 
had a few experiences of this kind, he would have been inclined 
to send the gas upwards. 

Mr. W. B. M’Lusky said the address the President had given 
them was really more of the nature of a lecture to gas managers 
than an ordinary Chairman’s address. If he were to put an 
interpretation upon the scientific side of the address, he would 
say that many of the directions contained in it could be put into 
practice better in a very small works than in an ordinary-sized 
works. Forexample, the manager of a gas-works with one retort 
could put into practice the theories the President had deduced 
from his own practice far better than the manager of a larger 
works. He could remember, with a Hislop’s setting of four 
retorts, having them filled with Redding splint. In making a 
statement of this kind, he thought it better to name the coal, so 
that managers could try the same, or a similar, kind, and see 
whether the statement was correct or not. When managets of 
small works using cannel heard of the retorts being filled, they 
must have some doubt, knowing that cannel was more difficult to 
distil than common coal. The President and the late Mr. Young 
had made it perfectly clear that to distil cannel radiant heat 
waves over the charge were necessary; but in distilling coal of a 
coking nature, it was better to fill the retort. It was physically 
and chemically correct—chemically because it was not necessary 
to have the radiant heat waves, and physically because the 
deeper the charge of coal the nearer the coal got to the retort. 
He had made more gas in a 20 in. by 15 in. retort than could be 
produced in the same oven in retorts 27 in. by 16 in. When a 
heavy charge was put into a small retort, they got more coal 
carbonized in a given extent of oven, and they obtained much 
higher illuminating power than they could otherwise get from 
acommon coal. But take the case of cannel. The managers of 
small works would bear him out that the bulk of the cannel 
could not be charged heavily, or the charges would be drawn 
blazing. There was another point in connection with heavy 
charging, which was that the heavy charge did not take any 
longer to work off than did a light one. He was speaking of 
retorts which were persistently heated with a regular supply of 
producer gas, not those which were only intermittently or occa- 
sionally heated by a common furnace which was blazing hot for 
fifteen minutes or half-an-hour, and produced no heat for an 
equal period of time. There was also the back-pressure on the 
dip-pipes to be considered, in the matter of heavy charging. 
Atter introducing retort-house governors, he found that his chart 
was not so perfect as some he had seen published. He hada 
variation of about one-tenth of an inch at the governor-inlet. 
To follow the matter through, he had every dip-pipe bored, and 
portable gauges fixed, for taking the back-pressure on the dip- 
pipes; and he could recommend this to anyone who had not 
yet adopted it, as being an extremely safe and perfect method 
of arriving at the actual amount of the back-pressure. Unac- 
counted-for gas was another item which presented very peculiar 
features in differenttowns. He had occasion, about a month ago, 
to examine the affairs of a small gas undertaking, and discovered 
that the Company spent 1s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet in searching 
for escapes in the town, because it had been found that the leak- 
age was 15 per cent. The Company were prepared to part with 
their undertaking for a very small price, because they felt their 
main-pipes were done, and a great part of the fittings were ready 
for the scrap-heap. But, looking into the matter, he found the 
actual loss of gas per mile of main was only one-fifth of the ave- 
rage in Scotland ; and if the Company had had 50 per cent. leak- 
age, they would only have had the same proportion as was found 
all over Scotland. It was a comforting statement to managers of 
small undertakings who had 15 per cent. leakage to find that it 
was not leakage after all, but the long exposure of the gas, over an 
immense area, compared with larger towns, where the mileage of 
mains was comparatively low. With regard to working in an 
amicable way with their brother lighting engineers on the elec- 
trical side, there was nothing to be gained by fighting electricity ; 
but there was a great deal which could be done by attending to 
their own work—such as seeing that their street-lamps were 10 
good order. No town council or gas company would grudge time 
that was spent in keeping the lamps right. They would, on the 
other hand, find that an Osram lamp of 4o-candle power was 
equal to, if not better than, an incandescent street-lamp that was 
not attended to, Taking the case, however, of a small town—a 
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town of anything up to 5000 inhabitants—where the street-lamps 
were not lighted in the summer months, giving a lighting year 
of 2700 hours, the consumption of electricity, with an Osram lamp, 
would be 175 units per annum; and, taking the President’s figures, 
which were reliable, 1} watts per candle would cost 69s. per lamp 
per annum, for energy and repairs and maintenance, because in 
that small town the lamps would require to be renewed some three 
times. Every Osram lamp cost 4s., whereas an incandescent gas 
mantle cost only about 2d. There was a vast difference there in 
the cost of renewals. This was a point they ought to bring home. 
In such a case, gas would be of equal value at 12s. gd. per 1000 
cubic feet. 

The PRESIDENT, in closing the discussion, thanked Mr. Blair for 
his remarks, which he appreciated very much. He thought the 
statements in his address went to prove that when they took gas 
in at the surface of a purifier they had not the same resistance as 
when they took it in at the bottom, where it had first to pass 
through the grids, thereby increasing the pressure. In addition, 
in taking the gas down, they had a far better diffusion through 
the mass. If they sent it up, the grids divided it into a number 
of streams, especially with thin layers of material on the trays; 
whereas, by passing the gas down, they forced it into all the 
interstices of the material, and that under a reduced pressure. A 
very fair working area was an average of 2 square feet of surface 
per 1000 cubic feet of gas made in 24 hours. This would give 
about 1°6 cubic feet per square foot per minute. He did not like 
to give less than 2 square feet; and in laying down new plant, he 
gave up to 4 square feet. He maintained that area was a very 
important consideration ; but depth of material was also impor- 
tant. He had not had any difficulty with regard to the matter 
referred to by one or two gentlemen, nor any damaging effect to 
the covers or the lutes. The same lutes and covers had been in 
use for thirty years. It was supposed that, in entering at the top, 
any moisture in the gas was trapped at the surface of the purify- 
ing material; but to this he attached no importance. In regard 
to pressure on the covers, this would affect the first purifier only ; 
but, again, there was no high pressure on his system of working. 
Mr. Ewing referred to the matter of high-pressure gas. There 
were many subjects which might have been discussed; but he 
thought that ‘ boosting” a low-pressure main was to be com- 
mended. The delivery of gas at high pressure to a low-pressure 
main—it might be miles away—and introducing it to the main 
there, through reducing valves, was altogether ideal, and was 
certain to be extensively adopted. Mr. Myers referred tothe politics 
he had introduced. He had been asked by a friend the other day 
what the Corporation were doing in the way of defeating the Eight 
Hours Bill; and his reply was that he was very much afraid that 
the Paisley Town Council would not interfere in such a matter. 
He had been in a mine, and knew what a miner’s work was. His 
experience of miners was that they would only work so many 
hours per week; and in many cases they would rather work a 
longer day for part of the week, with a view to getting off longer 
at the end of the week. But, if the Bill passed, the men would 
not be allowed to remain in the mine beyond a certain number of 
hours. He did not see that there was any need for legislating for 
these men, as if they were boys; and it was unquestionable that 
the effect of the Bill would be to raise the price of coal very con- 
siderably, which would be a very serious matter for the working 
classes of this country, to say nothing about manufacturers. In 
a case of this kind, they must set politics aside, and consider what 
was good for the whole. He had to thank Mr. Hepworth for his 
kind remarks. Mr. Napier referred to the question of water in 
coal. In his address, his remarks related to an experimental 
plant, not to a large scale working, because he had all along 
maintained that to have tests on a large scale was absolutely 
useless. They could not rely upon the retorts being altogether 
tight, or the heat being what it should be; but if they used 
a small apparatus, they could adjust it to a nicety, according to 
the quality of the coal, which was an essential element. There- 
fore, he took a section of a seam, and he took part of it, and 
saturated it, to see how much water it would contain. Then he 
dried it, which was practically equivalent to the air-drying process 
Mr. Napier referred to, or equal to two months in store; but he 
maintained that without some such data they could have no reli- 
able comparative results. If they had a coal showing a variation 
of (say) 3 per cent. of water, they had a difference of 103 or 11 per 
cent. in the gaseous results. They would be apt to say that it was 
not the same coal they tested some months ago; but if they had 
determined the amount of water in it, they would find it to be 
exactly the same coal. Mr. Wilson referred to the Osram lamp. 
He was quite correct. He did not go into details, because it was 
a controversial subject. He was very pleased indeed to hear 
Mr. Wilson’s statement about his visit to places where they had 
vertical retorts in use. He thoroughly agreed with him that the 
vertical-retort system was entitled to careful consideration ; and 
he had no doubt that, as time went on, progress would be made 
in its development. Mr. M‘Lusky referred to the distillation 
of cannel and of coking coal. He was perfectly correct. There 
was a large difference between the two classes of coal. They re- 
quired radiant heat in the case of cannel. They could not pack 
it up in retorts in the same way as common coal. They could 
put common coal into retorts in a mass, and he considered with 
very beneficial results. He thought he had now answered all the 
questions put to him in a fair way; and he thanked them for their 
kind attention. 

Mr. A. Witson moved a vote of thanks to the President for his 








valuable address, and also for his extra valuable reply to the 
various speakers. There could be only one opinion, and that was 
that the President had filled the position of Chairman with 
acceptance to them all, and with the greatest honour to himself. 
They could have expected nothing else from a man of Mr. Hislop’s 
experience, and from the results of the other papers he had put 
before them. In the last paragraph of his address, he had spoken 
of “leaving footprints upon the sands of time.” He thought that 
Mr. Hislop might do a great deal more than leave his footprints 
on the sands; and that he might take into consideration in time 
the making of his footprints permanent, and give them a treatise 
upon the subjects that he had so fully gone into. They had had 
papers from him now and again; and if he were to bring these 
papers, and his other experiences, into one book, perhaps he 
might make his footprints more permanent, and this would cer- 
tainly be of great value to gas managers, not only in Scotland, 
but throughout the world. From the very beginning Mr. Hislop 
had shown that he went deeply into the subjects he studied, 
and was not afraid to try experiments. He had the courage of 
his opinions, and followed things out to a conclusion, which was 
what all of them were not always able to do. The success of the 
meeting was entirely due to him; and he therefore begged to 
propose that they accord him a very hearty vote of thanks. 

Mr. D. Macrie (Edinburgh) seconded. The meeting, he said, 
would be a memorable one. The semi-jubilee of the inauguration 
of the informal meetings had been appropriately celebrated by the 
splendid contribution they had had to its records from Mr. 
Hislop, who was, indeed, the Nestor of Scottish gas engineers. 

The motion having been enthusiastically agreed to, 

The PreEsIpDENT thanked the members, saying he was somewhat 
reluctant to take the duty ; but after a little pressure, he thought 
he might do worse than be among them, and do some work again. 
It was very gratifying to him to be there that day, and to see so 
many well-known faces. It certainly took him back a long way 
now. He had seen many come and go in the gas profession ; and 
he did not suppose there were many alive now who were when he 
joined it, somewhere about sixty years ago. 

Mr. W. Key (Glasgow, late of Tradeston Gas-Works) said it 
was in the year 1869 that he first met Mr. Hislop, at a meeting 
of the North British Association, when they went down the Kirk- 
land Colliery. This took him back a good long distance too; and 
he regretted to see how few there were there who were then gas 
managers. 





THe M‘GILcCHRIST MEMORIAL. 


Mr. M‘Lusky, on behalf of the “ M‘Gilchrist Memorial Com- 
mittee,” reported that the North British Association of Gas 
Managers had resolved to get up a memorial to the late Mr. 
James M‘Gilchrist, of Dumbarton, but, believing that there was 
more enthusiasm in the subject in the Informal Meeting than in 
their own Association, they handed the matter over to them; and 
it had been carried out. The Committee had completed their 
work. They had a proof of the proposed medallion, which he 
submitted. [A reproduction of the design is given on p.22.| All 
the Committee wanted this meeting to do was to give them 
instructions to proceed with the preparation of the medallion, 
so that it would be ready for next year, and that the President 
on that occasion might wear it at the meeting. On the back of 
the medallion there would be room for 42 names; so that the 
Presidents, year after year, might be noted on it. 

The PresipENT said he hoped they would homologate the 
action of the Committee in what they had done; and he had to 
ask them to agree to what they proposed, and to allow the Com- 
mittee to proceed with the completion of the medallion. 

This was unanimously agreed to. 


NeExT YEAR’s PRESIDENT. 
Mr. M‘Lusxy proposed Mr. D. Vass, of Airdrie, as President 
of next year’s meeting, which was agreed to. 


Mr. Vass expressed his thanks for the honour, which he appre- 
ciated very highly. 





A company of over a hundred afterwards sat down to dinner in 
the hotel—Mr. Histor inthe chair. The toasts which were after- 
wards honoured were: “ The Technical Press,” peapesee by Mr. 
ALEx. Witson; “ Kindred Associations,” proposed by Mr. W. 
Bvarir, and acknowledged by Mr. W. Witson, of Falkirk, the 
President of the Scottish Junior Gas Association — Western , 
District ; and “The Society of British Gas Industries,” proposed 
by Mr. D. Vass, and acknowledged by Mr. A. P. Main. 




















Tapping Mains under Pressure—Mr. A. O. Ruscoe, of Man- 
chester, who is a specialist in making connections with gas and 
water mains under pressure, a few days ago drilled a 16-inch 
main and took off an 8-inch connection without in the slightest 
disturbing the flow of gas in the main. The work was done for 
the Wandsworth and Putney Gas Company. 

London and Southern District Junior Gas Association.—We 
learn from the Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. G. Clark) that a meeting 
of the Association will be held next Friday at the Cripplegate 
Institute, when Mr. P. J. Smithers will read a paper entitled 
“ Gas Fire and Stove Defects.” On Saturday, the 25th inst., the 
members will pay a visit to the Stepney works of the Commer- 
cial Gas Company; and arrangements are being made for an 
inspection of the Southend Gas- Works on May 16, 








YORKSHIRE JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


The opportunity of seeing the winning of theraw materials from 
which gas-retorts and the various kinds of gas-works bricks are 


made, and of following the processes of their manufacture, brought 
together a very large muster of the members of the Yorkshire 
Junior Gas Association last Saturday, at the Cinder Hills Fire- 
Clay Works of Messrs. Joseph Morton, Limited, at Halifax. As 
the works are at some distance from the station, the firm, with 
thoughtful kindness, had a number of waggonettes in readiness 
at the station to convey the visitors to them. 

The business was established 125 years ago, by the family 
that now own it. It finds employment for nearly 400 hands, 
and, unlike some works in this line, no females are employed. 
Both the Cinder Hills and the neighbouring Siddal works were 
inspected ; the third works, at Hipperholme, where similar goods 
are manufactured, was rather too far distant to be included in an 
afternoon’s visit. The two works inspected stand at some con- 
siderable height up the hillside which forms the eastern side of the 
Halifax valley, and just before it joins the valley of the Calder. 
This hillside marks here the commencement of the coal measures 
as one travels eastward from the ridge of the Pennine Chain ; con- 
sequently as the strata dip to the east, seams which further east 
are considerably below sea-level are here 500 to 650 feet above it. 
The seams of fire-clay, coal, and gannister are worked from drifts 
which have been driven horizontally into the hillside ; the entrance 
to these drifts being onthe works. The advantage of this method 
of working is obvious; no pumping is required, as the water runs 
off the workings by gravitation. The fire-clay worked is a seam 
of about 7 feet in depth, of which only the top 3 feet is used; the 
lower portion being of an inferior quality. Immediately above 
the clay is a seam of good coal, from 8 to 11 inches thick, which 
is dug out after the clay has been removed, and being of a highly 
suitable character is utilized for firing the kilns. The gannister 
or Silica rock is a little lower down, and varies in depth up to 20 
feet, sometimes thinning out and disappearing altogether. A 
shale somewhat higher up the hillside is used for making ordinary 
red bricks. An outcrop of each of these seams had been bared for 
inspection. 

Mr. Joseph Morton, the head of the firm, his son, Mr. Harold 
Morton, and Messrs. Rhodes, Clay, Brothers, Shore, and Clark 
met the visitors, and acted as guides. Both above and below 
ground a number of the employees were on duty, so that all the 
operations were seen in actual progress. No pains had been 
spared to make the visit as full of interest and instruction as 
possible; and members availed themselves to the full of the 
opportunity of getting a clear insight into the processes of an 
industry so intimately connected with their own. The raw clay 
was seen and handled; and then the processes of grinding and 
tempering were watched. For hand-moulded bricks and tiles, 
the clay is ground with water in edge-runner grinding machines, 
until the right consistency is obtained. This clay was seen being 
hand-moulded into ordinary fire-clay bricks, of which a man 
makes at least 3000 a day, and into tiles and blocks of various 
special shapes—several being for segmental gas-retorts, for coke- 
ovens, and for lime-kilns. The drying-rooms were traversed, 
where all these hand-moulded articles stand on a hollow floor 
under which the waste steam circulates, and so removes much of 
the excess moisture in the bricks. Various machines for pressing 
and shaping the clay into the less commonly ordered forms were 
shown, also the machines for wire-cutting bricks. On these works, 
cutting machines are comparatively little used, except for making 
special new sizes of bricks. Attention was called to the very ex- 
tensive range of sizes and shapes of bricks and tiles to be seen 
all around—several pattern makers being continuously employed 
in preparing new moulds. 

Machine-made bricks were next seen in course of manufacture. 
Here the clay is ground dry in edge-runner mills, whose bottom 
plates are perforated. The powdered clay which falls through is 
taken by an elevator to a tempering machine, where it is mixed 
with a little water into a stiff paste, which passes to the various 

‘machines and is compressed in moulds. A machine can turn out 
about 11,000 ordinary fire-clay bricks in one day. In order that 
the bricks may come out clean, and not cling to the moulds or 
dies, they are coated in the moulds with creosote oil. Machine- 
made bricks are made from a very stiff clay; and as they con- 
tain so little moisture they need no preliminary drying, but are 
taken direct to the kilns for burning. It was pointed out that 
this machine, whose ease and certainty of working was so much 
admired, is not equally adapted for all clays. In the present 
case, the clay used suits the machine admirably, and imperfect 
bricks are but rarely turned out by it. Machines were also seen 
making bricks for segmental gas-retorts. 

The process of firing the bricks was next examined. Some of 
the old-fashioned “up and down” kilns were in operation, and 
others were seen empty. These hold about 30,000 bricks. The 
method of using them was illustrated from within. Fires are 
made in openings round the walls, and the entering flames and 
hot gases are deflected by a wall to the top of the kiln, whence 
they pass down among the bricks, and out at openings in the 
floor leading to the chimney flue. All the heat in the gases in 
the flue is wasted, as in direct-fired gas-settings. _ In the continu- 
ous kilns seen, all this heat in the waste gases is so fully recovered 
that a man can enter the main flue for the purpose of cleaning 
out the soot, &c., while the kiln is in full operation. In the chief 
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kiln seen, 24 “ chambers” are arranged in an ellipse; the aciual 
brick-burning space being a continuous tunnel, divided tempo. 
rarily into chambers by movable metal sheets. Each chamber 
is provided with a fire-place, dampers, &c. The chimney-pull 
draws air in below the fire-bars, and draws the hot gas along the 
kiln until it reaches the damper opened to the main-flue. From 
time to time a fire is allowed to burn out, and another one is lit 
on ahead; while to recover the heat stored up in the completely 
burned and still glowing bricks, air is drawn in through these hot 
chambers, and passed forward along the chambers. Out of the 
24 chambers, two or three are under fire, while five or six behind 
have air drawn throughthem. Ahead of the heated chambers are 
a number of closed chambers containing green bricks; then come 
one or two being emptied and refilled; and the rest are slowly 
cooling with the air currents cut off by having the dampers closed, 
This kiln turns out about 100,000 bricks a week. 

Very special interest was shown in the manufacture of retorts, 
The clay is first ground dry, then tempered with water to the 
right consistency as in the other machines, and taken to the retort 
machine, where the retort is shaped by the clay being forced 
through dies of the required section under a hydraulic pressure of 
100 to1zotons. Though not worked to anything like its maximum 
speed, the machine awakened much surprise by the rate at which 
it turned out a length of retort. After being cut off by a wire, 
the retort is supported by battens and stays, and removed to the 
neighbouring store to dry. Standing on end, it is allowed to dry 
spontaneously, without heat being applied. Just now, three to 
four weeks are allowed for this; the time being longer in winter, 
and less in summer. After standing a few days, the retort is care- 
fully stood on its other end, and fresh clay attached by hand to 
form the flange of the mouthpiece-end. Samples of many shapes 
and sizes of retorts, both horizontals and inclines, were standing 
around drying; and a special kiln for burning retorts was seen 
and explored. These kilns are always made on the “ up-and-down” 
principle. All the retorts actually being moulded were hori- 
zontal ones. The visitors were shown the parts of the moulds 
used in making tapered inclined retorts; and the patent device 
for gradually expanding the dies was examined with close atten- 
tion. About 600-horse power is used on the works in grinding 
and tempering tbe clay, and in driving the machinery. The 
governing of the engine is an important consideration on a brick- 
works, where the changes of demand for power are both rapid 
and extreme; from 50 to 60 horse power being often taken off 
suddenly. 

The final scene had been awaited with considerable interest. 
An expedition to the working face of the clay seams had been 
promised ; and a goodly number of the members donned over-alls 
and essayed the journey. Apart from the interest of the actual 
working operations, the journey was in itself of no small enjoy- 
ment and novelty. . Each coiled up as best he could arrange in a 
clay corve, and with lighted taper in hand, the journey com- 
menced with a string of these corves being pulled by a pony for 
some hundreds of yards. Then, when the gallery height was re- 
duced to about 3 feet, each corve was pushed along by the strong 
arms of a clay miner. 

On the completion of the visit, the members travelled back to 
Halifax, and were entertained by the firm to dinner at the Old 
Cock Hotel—Mr. Joseph Morton occupying the chair. On the 
proposition of Mr. J. H. Hill, the President, seconded by Mr. 
G. W. Fligg, the ex- President, a cordial vote of thanks was enthu- 
siastically given to Mr. Morton, his fellow Directors, and his 
assistants who had officiated as guides. After Mr. Morton’s reply, 
short speeches emphasizing the value of such visits to the mem- 
bers of the Junior Associations were made by the Visiting Engi- 
neers, Mr. J. Wilkinson, of Halifax, and Mr. A. W. Bissell, of 
Sowerby Bridge, and by Mr. W. Cranfield. 








Recent French experiments go to show that the use of a 
cement wash at the joint is of material value in obtaining a good 
connection between old and new concrete work. Excessive 
tamping of the new work near the joint adds appreciably to the 
strength of the connection, whether the cement wash is used 
there or not. 


A semi-automatic gas-engine of novel design has recently 
been devised, involving the application of valve mechanism of 
the detachable or “ hit and miss” type, to the exhaust-valve ; the 
gear being spring-retained in unlatched or non-operative position 
ordinarily, so that unless specially actuated the valve does not 
open to the exhaust on the exhaust stroke. According to par- 
ticulars in “ Engineering Record,” the spring holding the latch or 
dog is attached to a piston in a miniature cylinder connected 
into one side of the main engine cylinder at such a point near the 
crank end that the engine piston uncovers the opening at its ex- 
treme outer stroke only, and admits the pressure of the exploded 
gases to it. The movement of the exhaust-valve push-rod is so 
timed in relation to the admission of pressure to the miniature 
cylinder that the latch which is forced out by the latter is caught, 
and causes the exhaust-valve to open for the regular exhaust 
function. If, however, the explosive mixture has exploded, due 
to the omission of the spark for speed regulation, the miniature 
piston is not actuated, and the explosive charge is not exhausted 
and wasted as with the usual gas-engine construction. Engines of 
this make are said to regulate very closely, and to show a favour+ 
able fuel consumption for the small sizes of units. 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
EASTERN DISTRICT. 


Visit to the North Berwick Gas-Works. 
Last Saturday afternoon, the Eastern District of the Associa- 
tion brought the work of the session to a close by paying a visit 


to the Corporation Gas-Works at North Berwick. About twenty 
members attended. At the railway station, they were received 
by Mr. G. Nelson, the Convener of the Gas Committee, and Mr. 
A. D. Wallace, the Town Clerk. The Corporation had provided 
brakes, in which the party were driven to the gas-works, where 
they were received by the Manager, Mr. James Black. An in- 
spection of the works was then commenced; Mr. Black acting 
as guide, and explaining the novelties in the plant as the party 
proceeded. Beginning with the retort-house, he showed that 
since the works were opened—in October, 1904—he had intro- 
duced a turntable, by means of which he is able to take coal- 
waggons into the store, and not merely past the end of it; 
thereby effecting much saving of labour. A weighbridge has also 
been put down in front of the retort-bench—Mr. Black being a 
believer in the practice of weighing every charge of coal; and a 
steam-pump has been fitted up, which is used to keep water from 
coming into the lower floor of thebench. At the end of last year, 
Mr. Black began to purify the gas chiefly by oxide of iron, using 
three boxes of oxide and one of lime. Since then about 9 million 
cubic feet of gas have passed through the purifiers; and while 
the first box shows fouling, there is no trace of it in the second. 
Mr. Black explained that it is his intention not toopen any of the 
boxes until the second becomes as foul as the first. He calculates 
that the economy will be such that in one season he will save as 
much as the cost of making the change. In the governor-house, 
he showed the method of lighting and extinguishing the street- 
lamps in North Berwick. In all the lamps, incandescent gas- 
burners have been fitted with the arrangement for raising and 
lowering the lights, patented by Messrs. Alder and Mackay, of 
Edinburgh. A handle has been placed upon the governor, and 
by depressing it the pressure is taken off to the extent of about 
15-1oths. This turns up the lights; and the same operatior, re- 
peated after a minute or two, turns them down. It requires about 
30 seconds for the arrangement to take effect at the farthest 
point of the lighting area, which is about two miles from the 
works. With the exception of the items here mentioned, the 
works are as when opened, at which time they were described 
and illustrated in the ** JournaL ” (Vol. LXXXVIILI., p. 180). 

Having seen the works, the party assembled in the office. 

Mr. Back explained that there was a very great difference 
between the works the members had just seen and the old ones. 
When he first went to North Berwick, some twenty-seven years 
ago, they were making about 6 million cubic feet of gas per 
annum. It was shortly after this that the boom in house-building 
began. The storage capacity of the works was about 16,000 cubic 
feet ; and the purifying was done in two small boxes, 6 ft. by 4 ft. 
Two years afterwards, he put in two purifiers 6 feet square, and 
two others 6 ft. by 4 ft. The most gas he could get out of the coal 
was gooo cubic feet per ton; and the coal then was as good 
as that which they were now carbonizing. When the summer 
visitors were in the town, they used a great deal of gas; and he 
made as much in September as in December. About fourteen 
years ago, the Corporation acquired the gas undertaking ; the late 
Mr. Robert Mitchell, of Edinburgh, being the Arbiter for the 
Company, and the late Mr. James M‘Gilchrist, of Dumbarton, 
acting for the Corporation. Mr. Mitchell was retained as Con- 
sulting Engineer; and on his advice they put in some new plant. 
They held several cookery exhibitions, which gave the gas con- 
sumption a great lift. It went up a couple of miliions a year for 
a time. New purifiers became necessary, as he had seen them 
changed twiceevery 24 hours. At last they had to look out for a 
site for new gas-works; and the members had seen the result. 
When he first went to North Berwick, they used about 600 tons 
of coal per annum. This year they had used 2184 tons, and the 
production of gas had been 24,280,000 cubic feet ; the average yield 
being now 10,185 cubicfeet perton. The price had been reduced 
from 6s. 8d. to 3s. 6}d. The holder capacity was now 120,000 
cubic feet, and the maximum daily make 100,coo cubic feet. 

The PresipEnt (Mr. D. Bisset, of Edinburgh) said that during 
the session the Association had had a series of most interesting 
papers read at their meetings, and they had had several very 
pleasant and profitable visits to works. That day they had been 
privileged to see the well-appointed gas-works belonging to the 
Corporation of North Berwick ; and he was sure the members 
would take away with them some very useful ideas as to how to 
lay down modern gas-works. He could not help thinking that 
works such as those they had just inspected would be a set-off 
and an ornament to any town. They were a credit alike to the 
Engineer who designed them, to the Corporation who owned 
them, and to Mr. Black, who worked and managed them. He 
understood that the consumers had risen since 1901 from 680 to 
nearly 1000. The public lamps in 1901 numbered 137, of which 
only 12 were incandescent; whereas now there were 174, all incan- 
descent, and all fitted with the automatic lighting and extinguishing 
arrangement of Messrs. Alder and Mackay. He was sure the 
members would all agree with him in wishing great success and 
Prosperity to the North Berwick gas undertaking. He proposed 
a hearty vote of thanks to the Corporation for affording them the 





privilege of visiting their gas-works, and to the officials who bad 
received them. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. John R. Moyes, of Edinburgh), in 
seconding the motion, said the members had derived a great 
lesson from the visit, because the works were such as would be 
Pog ay for a young man to have charge of in starting his career 
in life. 

Mr. G. NEtson returned thanks. He said that they were very 
pleased to have the Junior Gas Association with them. They 
were very anxious to learn as much as possible about the working 
of the oxide purification system, and he had been speaking to one 
or two of the members who had been using it. At first they were 
a little dubious as to whether the illuminating power of the gas 
would be as good with the oxide as with the lime only; but he 
was now convinced that it was quite as good. 

Mr. A. D. Wattace also returned thanks. 

Mr. BLack expressed his extreme obligation to the members 
for their vote of thanks. He said he was glad to see so many 
young men present, and hoped they would take full advantage of 
their opportunities. 

The visitors were then driven back to the town, and along the 
sea-front, returning to the Quadrant, where they dispersed. 

The lighting of the street-lamps was accelerated by about an 
hour, to enable the members to see the working of the system. 
The lamps, so far as they were in sight, went up practically 
simultaneously ; and the impression formed was that the system 
was in every way to be highly commended. 


——— 


PRESENTATION TO MR. OVERING. 


There was an item of more than ordinary interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the Yorkshire Commercial Section meeting held at 
the Great Northern Victoria Hotel, Bradford, last Thursday. 
Readers are already aware that Mr. T. D. Overing, the Manager 
of the Birstall Urban District Council’s gas and water works, 
is about to leave to take up the post of Chief Engineer at Para, 
Brazil. At the meeting referred to, an illuminated address was 
presented to Mr. Overing by Mr. Charles Wood on behalf of the 
section ; the following being the inscription :— 





We, the undersigned members of the Yorkshire Commercial Section of 
Gas Managers, present this address to Mr. Thomas D. Overing on the occa- 
sion of his leaving Birstall (after 84 years’ service as Gasand Water Manager) 
to take up the post of Chief Engineer at the Para, Brazil, Gas-Works. 
Though we view with deep regret his forthcoming departure from the old 
country, the occasion enables us to place on record our appreciation of his 
loyalty to the Yorkshire Commercial Section, our admiration for his devoted 
and able services to the gas industry, our affection for him as a colleague, 
and our good wishes for his future health, happiness, and prosperity. 


Chas. Wood (President) J. Nicholson G. W. Fligg 
Jno. Wilkinson (Halifax) D. Gillespie F. H. Pickles 
Jas. Parkinson R. Watson E. O. Watson 
A. Bromley F, D. Richmond G. H. Niven 
E. G. Grimshaw E. J. Wellens Wm. Everitt 
H. Smith W. J. Hartley Jas. Wilkinson 


H. Townsend 
Jno. Furniss Jno. Laycock 
A. E. Mottram A. E. Buckley 
Jno. Wilkinson (Pudsey) B. Arnold 
E. H. Hudson J. W. Turner 
Mr. Overing acknowledged the gift in a few suitable words ; 
and, at the close of the meeting, he was the recipient of many 
hearty good wishes. He sails for Para early next month. 


G. W. Lupton H. J. Hemingway 
J. H. Woodward 
J. H. Brearley 


(Hon. Secretary). 








Tests of English and American Lamps. 


In the course of an article on “ Working Standards of Light 
and their Use in the Photometry of Gas,’ Mr. Charles O. 
Bond, in the March number of the ‘ JournaL” of the Franklin 
Institute, refers to the constancy of the pentane lamp. Out 
of 64 pentane lamps standardized by the Photometer Depart- 
ment at the Philadelphia Gas-Works, eight have fallen more 
than 1} per cent. from the normal as compared with a certified 
imported English pentane lamp, and three of these were found 
to have done so through faults in construction. As indicative of 
the constancy of pentane lamps upon intercomparison, Mr. Bond 
cites the following instance: English lamp No. 51 was imported 
from London in January, 1900, having an ascribed value of 
10'0055 candles, sealed and certified, as compared with one of 
the lamps proved by the Referees to give a value of 10 candles. 
On May 13, 1904, this lamp (value 10 candles) imparted a value 
of 10°04 candles to American lamp No. 2 as an average of 
60 readings. On May 17, 1905, the latter lamp imparted a value 
to lamp No. 89 of 10°02 candles as an average of 100 readings. 
In the summer of 1907, this lamp was taken to London, its value 
being unknown to the Gas Referees, and it was compared with 
one of their proved lamps of 10-candle value. Upon this test, 
the American lamp had ascribed to it a value of 999 candles, 
against the above-mentioned value of 10°02 candles which it bore 
from calibration on the other side of the Atlantic. This is a 
remarkable agreement; there being a discrepancy of only 0°03 
candle. Mr. Bond says it is apparent that “the pentane lamp 
has the quality of constancy, and is therefore able to act as a 
vehicle in conveying a given value to any of our working stan- 
dards in gas photometry. Being constant for a given atmo- 
spheric condition, the original lamp in London may also be 
depended upon to maintain accurately the unit of light value.” 
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THE CHEMIST AND THE COAL-TAR INDUSTRY. 


At a recent Meeting of the New York Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, Mr. H. A. Metz addressed the members 
on the subject of “‘ The Services Rendered by the Chemist in the 
Development of the Coal-Tar Industry.” A report of his remarks 
appears in the current number of the Society’s “ Journal,” from 
which it is reproduced. 


In taking a broad view of this subject, we may say that, in 
giving an account of the services of the chemist in the industry— 
or, better, industries—originating in the utilization of the various 
products contained in the substance known as coal tar, it is 
necessary to give a complete history of these industries. It is 
impossible to separate in any way the scientific and the commer- 
cial development, as they are so closely interwoven in the advance 
made in the manufacture of the various products, whether colour- 
ing matters, medicines, technical products, or raw materials. 
The whole displays a system of evolution which we can appre- 
ciate more thoroughly than those in some other branches of 
science, as we have before us the visible results of each step for- 
ward in working out the possibilities of the application of trained 
scientific knowledge to the problem of these industries. 

Though in the first half of the Nineteenth Century several in- 
vestigators in the examination of certain substances, obtained in 
various ways, discovered aniline and nitrobenzene, and the fact 
that these substances yielded coloured bodies under suitable 
conditions was known, it was not till the year 1856 that the first 
of what are now commonly known as the “aniline dyes” was dis- 
covered and manufactured commercially. This discovery was 
due to the late William Henry Peckin. Some two years after the 
appearance of Perkin’s mauve on the market, Hofmann discovered 
magenta or fuchsine; and the next year Verguin manufactured it 
commercially. Medlock and Nicholson introduced the arsenious 
acid process for its manufacture in 1860. In the same year, 
Girard and De Laire discovered that by phenylating rosaniline 
or magenta, a blue colouring matter was obtained, known as 
spirit blue, being only soluble in alcohol; and in 1862, Nicholson 
discovered that this spirit blue, by the action of sulphuric acid, 
could be sulphonated and made solublein water. Thisintroduced 
a new series of colours, known as soluble blues, water blues, and 
alkali blues. 

These dyestuffs all belong to the triphenylmethane group of 
colours. In 1858, P. Griess discovered what is known as the diazo 
reaction, which opened the way to what is now the largest and 
most useful group of colours in practical use, known as ‘azo 
colours.” The first of these was introduced by Simpson, Maule, 
and Nicholson in 1863, and called “aniline yellow.” This was 
amino-azo-benzene; and the firm introduced in the same year 
the methylated and ethylated rosanilines discovered by Hof- 
mann the year before. In 1863, Lightfoot, in England, discovered 
the method of forming on the vegetable fibres what is known as 
“aniline black.” This, though one of the most widely known of 
the colouring matters, defied analysis until last year, when R. 
Willstaetter and C. Moore claimed to have discovered the consti- 
tution of this elusive body. 

The dyestuff industry at this time was located principally in 
England, as the names of the new colours which appeared from 
time to time show. But, owing to the advances of technical 
education in France and later in Germany, it soon passed to 
these countries. In 1868, Graebe and Liebermann announced the 
synthesis of alizarin from anthracene in coal tar. The original 
source of this was madder-root, the product of almost all warm 
climates, and up to that time the most important of the natural 
red dyestuffs. The synthetic production of the pure colouring 
matter practically extinguished this trade, and limited the profit- 
able production to two or three countries, so that “ madder-root ” 
became largely a matter of name. The synthesis of alizarin from 
anthracene led not only to immediate results in regard to the red 
dyestuff, but started researches for other possibilities in the pro- 
duction of dyestuffs from anthracene. 

The effect of these efforts has been most marked. After the 
reds appeared orange, blue, and brown, directly derived from 
anthracene and alizarine. Then, somewhat later, R. E. Schmidt 
brought out the higher oxyanthraquinone products, which had 
marked advantages over the older dyestuffs. Next appeared the 
dyestuffs found by the condensation of various amino bodies with 
anthraquinone and its derivatives; and the latest (within two or 
three years) vat-dyeing anthracene dyestuffs. All these are the 
result of patient, untiring work on the part of chemists in the em- 
ploy of several large German manufacturing establishments. 

The first of the aniline colours was found to require in dyeing 
cotton a mordant of some kind. Either the fibre had to be 
treated with tannin or alum, or another metallic salt had to be 
used in the dye-bath. This condition continued until 1884, when 
Boettiger patented Congo red, which died unmordanted cotton in 
a bath containing merely common salt. This was followed by 
others in rapid succession, and to-day these dyestuffs, often called 
the “tetrazo dyestuffs,” are one of the largest groups of colouring 
matters known. To this class belong the colours which are 
developed on the fibre; the first being the primuline yellow intro- 
duced in 1887. This is the prototype of all the dyestuffs which 
are dyed and afterwards developed on the fibre—a class in very 
general use on account of the fastness of the resulting shades. 








In 1873, Croissant and Bretonnier introduced a dyestuff which 
they obtained by heating organic substances, such as bran, saw. 
dust, &c., with sodium sulphide, known commercially as “ cachou 
de Laval.” ‘This was used in dyeing on a limited scale; but the 
method of making attracted little attention until 1890 and 1893, 
when Turners in England and Raymond Vidal in France brought 
out the first of what are known as sulphide or sulphur blacks, 
This opened up a new field, which was immediately entered by 
numerous investigators; and the results are shown in the sample 
cards of the various manufacturers. 

The greatest recent development as a result of chemical research 
is the manufacture and sale of synthetic indigo. The original 
processes for the synthesis of indigotin from toluene were dis- 
covered by Dr. A. Baeyer in 1880; but they were not commercially 
profitable. The Farbwerke Hoechst and the Badische Anilin 
und Soda Fabrik had an agreement to work out the Baeyer pro- 
cesses, and took up the investigation of a new process invented 
by Carl Heumann in 1890, using benzene and naphthalene as 
starting-points. 

Before the technical development of Heumann’s method had 
been brought to a successful result, the Farbwerke Hoechst suc- 
céeded in perfecting a method for the commercial application of 
Baeyer’s orthonitro-benzaldehyde process, and commenced the 
commercial manufacture of synthetic indigo by this process in 
1896; andshortly afterwards the Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik 
the manufacture of indigo by Heumann’s process. The Société 
Chimique des Usines du Rhéne,” in Lyons, having at the same 
time succeeded in producing orthonitro-benzaldehyde cheaply, 
began also to produce indigo on a commercial scale. 

While the commercial manufacture of indigo was now fully 
established, the most promising method—that of its production 
from benzene, as indicated by Heumann—was still impracticable, 
on account of the unsatisfactory yields. A German chemist, 
Pfluger, discovered that the addition of sodium amide increased 
the yield sufficiently to make Heumann’s process the most satis- 
factory and successful method for the synthetic production of in- 
digo; and it is this process that is now generally used. 

The cost of production of indigotin, or indigo, as it iscommonly 
known, has decreased so rapidly that the natural indigo trade 
has suffered a severe decline; and the Government of India has 
called into service a number of expert scientists for the purpose 
of investigating the present state of the industry, and the possi- 
bility of improving the conditions caused by the competition of 
the synthetic product with the natural. The synthetic product 
is now almost exclusively employed by the large manufacturing 
countries of the world. 

While the manufacturers were developing the coal-tar dyestuff 
in the way shown, they were not idle in other lines, as the list of 
medicinal chemicals derived from tar shows. Some of the older 
ones—as antipyrin, acetanilide, and phenacetin—have become 
so popular as to claim even the attention to the United States 
Government; but these are only a few of the total number. All 
this is undoubtedly due to the effect of the services rendered by 
the chemist, as the number of products and their improvement 
so constantly and consistently shown in their manufacture indi- 
cate acorresponding increase in the scientific and practical know- 
ledge of the subject. That this is recognized by the manufac- 
turers is shown by the number of chemists employed ; some of 
the larger works in Germany having 200 and more on their staff. 








Opposition to the Government Coal Bill. 
The reports given in recent issues of the “ JournaL” of the 
proceedings at the meetings of the Provincial Gas Companies 
show that Directors of these undertakings are fully alive to the 
effect of the passing of the Coal Mines (Eight Hours) Bill. But, 
if this is not to take place, active measures must be adopted to 
secure sufficient opposition to the Bill in the House. The Direc- 
tors of some companies have recognized this, and have freely 
circularized shareholders. Others, however, have merely sent 
letters of protest to the local Members of Parliament; while 
several have done absolutely nothing. Now, unless there is the 
most active co-operation on the part of all concerned, it is un- 
reasonable to believe that the opposition to the measure can be 
successful. Gas consumers should be urged to point out to their 
parliamentary representatives that, both in this capacity and as 
private consumers of coal, they will be seriously affected by the 
Government Bill becoming law, as the result would be to add 
materially to the cost of coal (already high), and consequently 
increase the price of gas, without conferring any corresponding 
benefit upon the community in general or the miuer in particular. 
For these reasons, it could well be suggested, the Bill should be 
opposed. No time is to be lost, as the Home Secretary told Mr. 
Enoch Edwards not long ago that the second reading would be 
taken before Easter. In support of the statement that the price 
of coal will rise should the Bill pass, some correspondents of “‘ The 
Times ” quote the following clause from a leading colliery com- 
pany’s form of contract for the future delivery of coal which has 
béen forwarded to them for consideration : “‘ In the event of there 
being any legislative restriction of the working hours underground 
in mines, the above fixed prices shall only continue until such time 
as the Act limiting the working hours comes into operation, after 
which they shall be increased by 1s. 6d. per ton during the re- 
mainder of the contract period.” There is no ambiguity about 
this announcement; and it should be sufficient to rouse into action 
all who will be seriously affected by it. 
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A NEW PRESSURE GAUGE. 


At the meeting of the Rhenish and Westphalian Association 
of Gas, Electricity, and Water Engineers held at Remagen last 


autumn, a paper was read by Herr Lux, of Lud- 


wigshafen, describing, according to the “ Journal 
fiir Gasbeleuchtung,”’ a new form of pressure 
gauge, which the author claimed to be more easily 
read from a distance than the conventional U- 
shaped gauges regularly employed on gas-works. 


As shown by the annexed sketch, the apparatus 
consists of three concentric glass tubes; the inner- 
most being connected with the pipe or vessel 
where the positive or negative pressure has to be 
measured, while the middle is the liquid reservoir. 
The diameter of this middle tube is much larger 
than the breadth of the annulus between it and 
the outermost tube, so that the movements of the 
liquid in the reservoir are considerably magnified 
in the outer space. If all three tubes are made 
= of transparent glass, the descent or ascent of the 

= coloured water in the reservoir is apt to mask its 
ascent or descent in the outer tube, and therefore 
Herr Lux prefers to construct the centre tube— 
or, at least, that part whereabouts the liquid rises 
and falls—of obscured or opalized glass. Made in 
this way, with the outside tube about 1} inches in 
diameter, the readings are very distinct, and can be 
y seen from a greater distance than is usually possible 
with gauges of the ordinary pattern. Graduations 
are etched upon the outside glass of the instru- 
ment. A rubber ring can also be slipped round 
the gauge at the level of the zero point, and, if 
desired, a second ring at the position of maximum 
permissible pressure, so as further to increase the 
conspicuousness of the readings. 
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RECOVERING PURE HYDROGEN FROM WATER GAS 


In the “JournaL” for April 2 of last year (p. 33), a short 
description was published of a patent then recently taken out by 
Dr. Adolph Frank, of Charlottenburg, for the production of pure 
hydrogen from water gas. Further particulars on the subject 
were given (according to the “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung”’) on 
behalf of the inventors in a paper read by Dr. Frank before the 
annual meeting of the German Association of ‘ Naturforscher 
und Aerzte” held last autumn, an account of which may prove 
of interest. 


The early experiments carried out by the author and his col- 
leagues were instituted with the object of discovering a process 
for the preparation of crystalline carbon by heating calcium car- 
bide in a current of carbon monoxide ; ordinary water gas being 
einployed as the immediate source of the latter. The experiments 
failed of their primary object, but showed that the residual gas, 
after passing over the carbide, was essentially pure hydrogen. In 
view of the importance now attached to the production of pure 
hydrogen for the popular purpose of filling military balloons, and 
for the more important commercial purpose of the autogenous 
soldering of metals, attempts were made to modify the process so 
as to render the hydrogen the main product. Calcium carbide 
being somewhat expensive, it was also desired to economize the 
consumption of the latter. 

Actual water gas may be said to contain 5 per cent. of carbon 
dioxide, 4°5 per cent. of nitrogen, 0°5 per cent. of oxygen, and 
40 per cent. of carbon monoxide, mixed with 50 per cent. of the 
hydrogen which it is desired to isolate. At first the experiment 
was tried of passing water gas through cuprous chloride; but it 
gave a hydrogen still containing 20 per cent. of other constituents, 
and therefore insufficiently pure for the purposes in view. An 
improvement was effected through the simultaneous removal of 
the carbon dioxide in a lime washer, the hydrogen then having a 
purity of about 89 per cent. When this gas was passed over red- 
hot calcium carbide in a state of powder, the hydrogen contained 
only from o0*4 to 1 per cent. of other substances. The result was 
technically satisfactory; but it was foreseen that the washing 
processes and the regeneration of the cuprous chloride would be 
troublesome on alarge scale. The inventors therefore proceeded 
to try removing the bulk of the nitrogen and the carbon monoxide 
by treating the water gas in a Linde liquid air apparatus, finally 
purifying the hydrogen over carbide, as before. Since liquefied 
carbon monoxide boils at about the same temperature (that 
is at —1g0° C.) as liquid nitrogen, whereas the boiling point of 
hydrogen is —253° C., the separation of the gases proceeded 
smoothly, and the whole process was found to work well, the 
cost of the energy used being at least theoretically recoverable 
by exploding the carbon monoxide in a gas-engine. 

_ With the idea of exhibiting the process to the military authori- 
ties and others, an experimental plant having all the adjuncts 
required for working on a commercial scale has accordingly been 
erected at Professor von Linde’s laboratory at Hollriegelsreuth, 





near Munich. The apparatus is capable of producing about 
350 cubic feet of hydrogen per hour—a volume sufficient to fill 
three military balloons per day. One water-gas generator is 
found large enough to supply all the gas required; so that the 
installation occupies very little space, and does not need very 
much attention. As the only raw materials required are coke 
and a small quantity of carbide for the final purification of the 
hydrogen, this system of producing hydrogen should, in the 
author’s opinion, be very suitable for employment in beleaguered 
cities. At present some small difficulty remains whenever the 
original water gas contains carbon disulphide, as this constituent 
tends to injure the compressors of the cooling plant. But the 
inventors hope to obviate the trouble at no distant date. 

In his actual address, Professor Frank went on to describe the 
uses of hydrogen, more particularly for the purpose of autogenous 
soldering. He pointed out that the hydrogen should always be 
present in a small excess in the flame; otherwise the oxygen 
was liable to form a layer of oxide on the metal, which interfered 
with the success of the joint. He added that whereas a cubic 
metre of a mixture of hydrogen with the necessary proportion of 
oxygen only evolved 1730 large calories on combustion, a cubic 
metre of the similar explosive mixture of acetylene with its 
equivalent proportion of oxygen evolved 3824 calories. But, 
nevertheless, many practical engineers preferred the oxy-hydrogen 
flame, especially for the soldering of sheet iron less than 12 mm. 
in thickness, because an excess of acetylene in the oxy-acetylene 
flame was liable to carburize the iron, and so to alterits structure 
and composition. 











Sir George Livesey will preside next Tuesday at the 1o6th 
distribution of certificates at the Crystal Palace in connection 
with the Crystal Palace School of Practical Engineering. 


Dr. Hugh Robert Mill, President of the Royal Meteorolo- 
gical Society, and Editor of “British Rainfall,” has been elected 
an honorary member of the Association of Water Engineers. 

“ Power Gas Producers: Their Design and Application,” is 
the title of a work just published [price 10s. 6d. net] from the pen 
of Mr. Philip W. Robson, formerly Vice-Principal of the Muni- 
cipal School of Technology, Manchester. 


At the annual meeting of the Manchester Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry at the Grand Hotel last Friday 
evening, Mr. Raymond Ross, F.I.C., F.C.S., exhibited and ex- 
plained a new type of gas analysis apparatus, about 4 feet in 
height, in which mercury was used both above and below the gas 
to prevent contamination or escape. Hestated that he had made 
many experiments, and found the apparatus thoroughly reliable 
and easy to manipulate. 


We have received from Messrs. John Wright and Co. an 
attractive booklet illustrating the features of the new goods they 
are sending out for the coming summer season. They comprise 
new designs of double and treble cooking-ranges, a slot cooker 
on a stand, a griller and a hot-plate with side burners, a re- 
modelled form of the “ Sun” automatic gas-heated boiler, the 
“Essex” low-pressure boiler, a carving-table, a central range, 
and a soup-boiler. Outside the range of domestic gas appliances, 
attention may be called to their new departure in confectioners’ 
ovens for high-class pastry, confectionery work, and bread-making. 
It is claimed for this oven, which is called the “ Victor,” and 
is illustrated in another part of the “ JourNnAL,” that its heat is 
absolutely uniform, and at all times under perfect control; and 
as it is conducted round the oven by specially arranged flues, no 
products of combustion can come into contact with the pastry. 
Other qualities claimed for this appliance are rapidity of output 
and uniformity of results. 

At a meeting of the Glasgow Corporation last Thursday, 
the Town Clerk read a letter from Mr. R. M. Mitchell resigning 
his seat as a representative of the Kelvinside Ward of the city. 
The resignation, it was stated, was made purely for reasons of 
health. Mr. Mitchell has been a member of the Town Council 
since 1884. In 1891 he was appointed amember of the Gas Com- 
mittee; his intimate knowledge of the coal trade making him a 
valuable member, He was appointed as Convener of the Com- 
mittee in 1895, and held the position till 1904. In 1905, the office 
of Lord Provost becoming vacant in the November following, and 
the custom of the Corporation of Glasgow being to informally 
select the succeeding Lord Provost on the occasion of the in- 
spection of the city water-works in the summer, Mr. Mitchell 
was nominated and approved by a majority of the Council. 
After the November election, however, he failed to secure elec- 
tion; the present Lord Provost (Sir William Bilsland) being pre- 
ferred. With characteristic equanimity, it is reported, and dis- 
regard of personal considerations, Mr. Mitchell acquiesced in the 
decision, and continued to serve the citizens faithfully, though, 
to the regret of his friends, his health has, for some time, been 
unsatisfactory. In Mr. Mitchell’s time, as Convener of the Gas 
Committee, the scheme for the erection of the Provan works was 
conceived, and their erection was completed. At the meeting of 
the Town Council on Thursday, the Lord Provost said they re- 
ceived with deep regret the intimation of Mr. Mitchell’s resigna- 
tion. He was glad to think that, though three years ago they 
were in the position of having been keen rivals, this never in the 
slightest degree affected their friendship. The resignation does 
not take effect for some weeks; and Mr. Mitchell may have an 
opportunity of bidding a more formal good-bye to his colleagues, 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Utilzing Waste Heat of the Gases from Producers. 


Rowan, F. J., of Glasgow, and R. & J. Dempster, LimiteD, of 
Manchester. 


No. 3138; Feb. 8, 1907. 


This invention has for its object to recover and utilize the heat given 
off by the gases and vapours from gas-producers, when these gases and 
vapours are being cooled down to atmospheric temperature, in order 
to obtain ammonia and tar from them. It is not intended to apply to 
heat interchangers, otherwise called air heaters or superheaters, which 
also act as dust catchers, and which are usually coupled up to the gas- 
outlets of producers and placed in their immediate neighbourhood, and 
in which some of the sensible heat of the outflowing gases is transferred 
to the air, or mixture of air and steam, passing to the producer to be 
used as blast. 














































































































Rowan and Dempster’s Condensing Apparatus. 


In the illustration appear side sectional elevations (at right angles to 
each other) showing a structure of pipes and fittings enclosed in a fluid- 
tight casing to carry out the present improvements ; a plan view show- 
ing a single row of pipes enclosed in a fluid-tight casing ; and a similar 
view showing a battery of three such parallel rows of pipes. 

The pipes A (preferably about half-a-dozen set vertically in parallel 
rows) are placed close to each other. Tar or liquid collecting boxes C 
would be fitted at the lower ends of the pipes, which would be connected 
at their upper ends in pairs by coupling ducts B; so that the gas which 
passes through the inlet and outlet branches D E respectively will flow 
freely in its transit through the coupled-up series of pipes, as indicated 
by the arrows. A fluid-tight casing F is constructed to enclose each 
row, or any desired number of rows or groups, of pipes. Among the 
pipes (preferably between each pipe or between each transverse row of 
pipes) are erected baffle or division plates or walls G, projecting in 
alternate sequence from the tar-collecting vessels at the bottom to near 
the top of the gas-pipes, and from the enclosed casing near the top of 
the pipes down to near the upper surfaces of the tar-boxes. In the 
continuous channel thus formed, a blast of air, produced by a fan or in- 
jector, is made to continuously flow, at any desired pressure, preferably 
in the opposite direction to that of the flow of the gas, from the air 
inlet H to the outlet I, and so gets heated by the heat conveyed from 
the gas passing through the pipes which the air-channel surrounds. 

Water or liquid pipes J are led at the top of, or through the upper 
part of, the structure with a series of branches, jets, or nozzles K di<- 
tributing tbe liquid over some or all of the pipes A, or a perforated 
ring branch or like distributor leads to each gas-pipe, so as to make 
the water trickle down the outer surfaces of the pipes and raise heated 
vapour within the air flowing passages between the baffle-platesG. By 
this means, the heated air current will carry away with it the vapour 


or steam produced by the water around the gas-cooling pipes, so that 
it can then be used as a producer blast. 


Incandescent Gas-Burners. 
GaLiLé, J., of Nancy, France. 
No. 5135; March 2, 1907. 


In the words of the patentee, it has been proposed to provide incan- 
descent gas-burners of high intensity with a flat body or disc adapted 
to be rendered incandescent by a flame impinging on it, and so 
mounted as to be adjustable in regard to its distance from the flame. 

The present invention has for its object to provide an incandescent 
gas-burner (specially adapted for‘use as a night-light) in which the in- 
candescible bedy can be adjusted not only in regard to its distance 





from the flame, but also in its own plane, so that the flame may im- 
pinge centrally thereon. In this way, an unflickering light is said to 
be obtained, ‘‘ as the body is rendered uniformly incandescent, and the 
maximum intensity of light is obtained for an insignificant consumption 
of gas.” J aks ; 

A burner constructed in accordance with this invention comprises: 
An atmospheric burner, preferably of exceedingly reduced dimensions, 
giving a very small and hardly visible flame; and a disc of gauze, im- 
pregnated with oxides of rare earths, disposed opposite the atmospheric 
burner and at a shorter distance from it, and arranged in a frame so 
mounted that the position of the disc can be regulated not only in 
regard to its distance from the burner, but also in regard to its cen- 
trality. 























Galile’s Incandescent Burners. 


In fig. 1, the base of the burner is prolonged in the form of a tube b, 
re-curved, and terminated by an atmospheric burner C of small con- 
sumption, emitting a short flame. Opposite it is placed a disc of in- 
candescent gauze D (preferably circular), retained in a mount or frame 
E held in place in a support. In order to regulate the position of the 
disc relatively to the burner, this —— is mounted upon a platform 
having a screw K, which permits of the disc being adjusted so as to 
directly face the burner. A spring M, below the platform, tends con- 
stantly to raise the latter in such manner that the frame E is caused to 
approach or recede from the burner. With this arrangement, the 
flame emitted by the burner C plays upon the refractory disc D, which 
becomes incandescent and provides illumination, sufficient for a night- 
light with an insignificant consumption of gas. ; . 

In the modification shown in fig. 2, the incandescent gauze disc D is 
held in a mount constituted by two annular members, one of which is 
provided with a recess for the reception of the disc, and one movable 
upon the other about an axis in such manner that, by simply displacing 
one portion from in front of the other, the incandescent gauze disc 
may at once be put in place or removed. The gas flows by way of om 
pipe B, branched upon the burner union and terminating in a nipp r 
having ‘‘ a very small orifice adapted to emit a strong but thin jet © 
gas producing a very hot flame rich in oxygen.” Ona pipe Bare pro- 
vided a tap and a small reservoir for collecting the water of condensa- 
tion, and provided with an emptying screw-plug. This arrangement 
may be utilized either as a wall lamp or asa ceiling lamp; in the latter 
case, the jet of gas being let in from below, and the disc carrier being 
placed a little farther down the apparatus. : 

In fig. 3, the burner described above with reference to fig. 1 is shown 
in combination with an ordinary incandescent burner of the Auer type. 
With this arrangement, if the tap V be opened to admit the gas to the 
burners S and C, the ordinary mantle T is illuminated at the same 
time as the night-light E; but if the tap be turned so as to close the 
main burner, the tube B of the night-light will remain open, and the 
illuminating disc D will continue to furnish a sufficient light while per- 
mitting the re-ignition of the burner S at will. This device is applic- 
able in many cases—‘‘ more particularly when it is desired to have 
a reduced light with an incandescent burner, asis frequently the case, 


for example, in such places as staircases, corridors, hospital wards, 
and the like.” 
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Illuminant Appliances for Gas-Burners. 
Catvert, G., of Stoke Newington, N. 
No. 5400; March 6, 1907. 

According to this invention, mantles of the corrugated type, having 
one end closed, are produced by forming corrugations, ribs, or inden- 
tation, in or upon the surface of the unburnt mantle or prepared fabric 
of which such mantles are made always before the incineration takes 
place. The patentee proposes to form in the fabric or substance 
(always before incineration) grooves or ridges or indentations and 
excrescences or corrugations (or any combination thereof), arranged in 
any suitable way, and then incinerating the fabric or substance. In 
addition to admitting of greater freedom in the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the mantle, it isclaimed that this construction braces the mantle 
or renders it stiffer and more able to resist shocks or blows, &c. 





Calvert’s Ridged Mantles. 


The arrangement found to best suit the purpose is to make the mantle 
of corrugated form, or with grooves and ridges running in the direction 
of the length of the mantle—i.e., running from the apex to the opposite 
end or base—such corrugations running longitudinally part or whole 
of the length of the mantle. This arrangement admits of a very large 
increase in surface area without any appreciable increase in cubic 
capacity—i.e., of the space enclosed by the corrugated mantle—and, 
consequently, without requiring any increased flame. 

The illustration shows the mantle (before incineration) after having 
been subjected to, and shaped by, the process; the mantle attached 
to a magnesia ring; and the completed mantle, after incineration. 


Bunsen Burners. 
HE tps, GEorGE, of Nuneaton. 
No. 5700; March g, 1907. 

This invention of improvements in bunsen burners (particularly in 
connection with incandescent gas lighting) consists in a hinged attach- 
ment to the gas-nipple block of the burner so that when it is required 
to change or clean the nipple the burner may be swung aside and the 
nipple changed, removed, or cleaned without disconnecting the burner, 
It is particularly suitable for inverted burners, in which case the 
burner-tube may be suspended from the nipple block by two loose 
cheek-pieces secured by pins on which they turn. The air adjustment 
may be made by fitting over the cheek-pieces, let into the burner-tube 
and nipple block, a screwed or sliding sleeve by which provision is 
made for regulating the air, or the sleeve may be perforated itself for 
the admission of air direct. In this latter case, before the burner can 
be swung back, the screwed sleeve would have to be run up or down, 
so as to give clearance for the hinge to work. 
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Helps’s Bunsen Burners. 


The first and second illustrations show the nipple block A, to which 
the hinged cheek-pieces B are secured by pins C, and on which they 
can turn freely. The other ends of the cheek-pieces are rigidly secured 
to the burner. D is the gas-nipple; E, the screwed sleeve, which, 
with the conical ring F, regulates the air; G, the burner-tube; and 
H, the gas connection. J are air inlets. 

In the third illustration, the cheek-pieces are attached to the air 
cone of the burner; while the fourth illustration shows the arrange- 
ment for a vertical burner, with a sliding perforated sleeve for the 
admission of air to the burner. 


Prepayment Mechanism for Electric and Gas Meters. 
Bowpen, J. H., of Poplar, E., Roxzinson, J. A., of Ealing, W., and 
Jacks, A. H., of Leytonstone, Essex. 

No. 6006; March 12, 1907. 

This invention relates to mechanism by which a predetermined 


supply of electric current or of gas may be obtained by the insertion of 


a coin or coins of proportionate value into a slot in the electric or gas 
meter, 


_The way of applying the invention to a meter for measuring and in- 
dicating electric current is given as anexample. In order toensure that 








the meter shall allow the passage of that amount of current only which 
is represented by the value of the coins inserted into the apparatus by 
the consumer from time to time, it is arranged that, upon the insertion 
of a coin, it enters a receptacle capable of being rotated by the consumer 
from the exterior of the meter. The rotation of this receptacle causes 
the coin to project a driver, pin, or other suitable device; and in this 
projected position the pin acts upon a lever carrying a pawl and moves 
the lever and pawl through a certain portion of a circle, and then re- 
leases them to the action of a spring which returns them into their 
normal position—the further rotation of the coin receptacle allowing 
the coin to fall, but being otherwise inoperative until another coin is 
inserted therein. The engagement of the driver pin with the lever 
causes the pawl thereon to engage with a toothed wheel in gear with the 
ordinary arrangement of a counter-train of wheels, but provided with 
a friction device to enable it to be turned independently of the counter- 
train. This toothed wheel is therefore moved by the lever and pawl 
(the counter-train of wheels remaining stationary) for part of a revolu- 
tion proportionate to the traverse of the lever and paw! ; and this partial 
rotation of the wheel suddenly brings an oscillating or travelling switch 
into sliding contact with an annular contact-plate, which may form the 
greater part of a circle, but is arranged with a gap at one part, and the 
travelling switch is left in position on this annular plate. If a second 
coin be now inserted and the coin receptacle rotated as before, the 
operation of the various parts would be repeated, but the travelling 
switch would be moved further round the annular plate; each such 
movement of the switch being cumulative. Current will now pass 
through the meter, and the counter-train will gradually rotate the 
toothed wheel in the opposite direction to that in which it had pre- 
viously been rotated by the action of the lever and pawl. During this 
return movement of the toothed wheel, a pin or projection on it engages 
with the travelling switch and causes it to retrace its path over the an- 
nular contact-plate until it reaches the gap before referred to, when it 
suddenly leaves the annular plate; its movement being accelerated at 
this point by a spring, and arcing is thereby prevented as much as pos- 
sible. No more current will pass through the meter until another coin 
is inserted. 

It is obvious that in the application of the mechanism to a gas-meter, 
a valve opening and closing device would only need to be substituted 
for the electrical contact making and breaking devices described. 


Operating Gas-Producers. 
Lymn, A. H., of Bromley, Kent, and WEIL, J. A., of Bow, E. 
No. 6491; March 18, 1907. 


Many attempts have, the patentees observe, been made to operate a 
gas-producer in such a manner that the gas produced shall be free from 
tar; and their invention relates to a method of operating a producer 











Lymn and Weil’s Gas-Producers. 


with this object in view. The type of producer employed is that in 
which the blast is admitted in part at the top (the producer being 
either of the pressure or suction type) and in part at the bottom; the 
outlet for the gas produced being between the blast inlets—preferably 
above the middle of the height of the producer. The top blast is 
downwardly directed; and the gases and vapours it produces are 
wholly or in part diverted into the lower portion of the producer, so 
that they must ascend through the hottest zone before they arrive at 
the outlet. In this case, the gases and vapours produced by the bottom 
ascending blast pass directly to the outlet. As an alternative, the 
products of the downwardly directed blast may pass directly to the 
outlet, and those of the upwardly directed blast may be wholly or in 
part suitably conducted or diverted so that they pass into the upper 
part of the producer at or near the place where the downward blast is 
admitted, and then pass downwards to the outlet. In either case, the 
products which pass from one part of the producer into the other may 
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receive a supply of air on their way; so that the tarry matters are 
~ d or partially burnt independently of the main top or bottom 
ast. 

The preferred form of producer consists of a coking chamber fixed 
above, and preferably of smaller capacity than, the producer proper. 
The gas-outlet is below the bottom of the chamber, but substantially 
at the top of the producer proper. 

For the first mode of working, one or more channels are provided 
within or outside the producer for conveying the products of the cok- 
ing-chamber into the lower part of the producer; and when these 
products are to receive a supply of air, they may pass through a 
chamber or an enlargement of the producer in their course, to which 
the necessary air is admitted. The chamber may also play the part 
of a steam generator furnace. The arrangements are similar for the 
second mode of working—that is to say, there are suitable passages 
within or outside the producer for conducting the products from the 
top half of the producer proper to the coking-chamber, preferably to 
the space above the fuel of the latter. Diverting devices may be pro- 
vided within the producer or coking-chamber, or both, for directing 
the course of the products. 

Four diagrams representing producers suitable for this method of 
operating are shown in the specification. 

Referring to fig. 1, the producer consists of a steel body A (prefer- 
ably cylindrical), lined with refractory material and surmounted by a 
steel shell 3—called the coking-chamber—preferably of small diameter 
and also lined with refractory material. The fuel is supplied through 
the hopper C, and the blast of air or air and steam (superheated or not) 
is supplied at the top of the coking-chamber by the pipe D, and at the 
bottom of the producer by the pipe E. Part or the whole of the gases 
and vapours from the coking-chamber are drawn off through ports F, 
and conducted through channels G (outside the producer) to ports H, 
from which they ascend through the incandescent fuel to the outlet K. 
Steam jets L may be used for forwarding the products from one part of 
the producer to the other. 

In the modification shown in fig. 2, the gases and vapours are drawn 
off through ports I situated in the upper part of the producer proper, 
and are delivered through channels G into the top of the coking-chamber 
through ports Kk, 

Fig. 3 shows the application of a combustion chamber M for the 
complete or partial combustion of the products on their way from the 
coking-chamber to the producer proper. The air or air and steam 
necessary for this combustion may be supplied through pipes N ; and 
if the combustion in M is to be complete, the air or air and steam 
supplied may be sufficient in quantity to render the blast at E unneces- 
sary. 

Fig. 4 shows the arrangement when the combustion chamber M is 
applied to the producer in fig. 2. 1n this case also the air or air and 
steam, supplied through pipes N, may be more than sufficient to burn 
the whole of the gases and vapours passing through the chamber M ; 
thus rendering the blast at D unnecessary. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

6231.—Hooprer, H. C., ‘‘ Carburetting light hydrocarbons for light, 
heat, or power.’’ March 20. 

6243.—TEASDALE, C. R., LE Maitre, W. L., and Greaves, E., 
** Suction gas plant.’’ March 20. 

6250.—Hicks, J. A., ‘* Production of gas from light bydrocarbons.”’ 
March 20. 

6251.—RieEs, H., ‘‘ Quenching and discharging of coke.’’ March 20, 

6278.—EsseEx, E, H., ‘* Calculating the velocity of flow and rate of 
discharge of water or other fluid in pipes.’’ March 20. 

6306.—TWEEDIE, R. O., ‘‘ Incandescent gas-lamps.’’ March 21. 

6377.—BLAMIRE, T., ‘‘ Bunsen burner.’’ March 21. 

6330.—DoL.Leymorg, R. S., ‘* Packing mantles.’’ March 21. 

6347.—ViGNoN, L., ‘‘ Production of gas.’’ March 21. 

6365.—CHANDLER, S. & J., ‘* Pendants.”” March 21. 

6445.—Harrison, T. B., ‘‘Gas-burners.” March 23. 

6468.—F incu, P. R., “ Mantles.” March 23. 

6471.—Munpbey, S., “Indicating the extinguishing of lamps.” 
March 23. 

6495.—JoNEs, E., and Kynocu, Ltp., ‘‘ Gas-producers.” March 24. 

6497.—Ancock, A. H., “ Rise-and-fall brackets.” March 24. 

6567.—Suaw, J. J., ‘ Regulating gas-burners.” March 24. 

6605.—Morrison, A., ‘‘ Holding gas-globes.” March 25. 

6635.—ZaApPPERT, E., “ Packing mantles.” A communication from 
the Patent Cartonnagen-Fabrik G. m.b. H. March 25. 

6669.—Prupon, E. E. L., “‘ Liquid meter.” March 25. 

6678.—WAKEFIELD, C. C , “Acetylene generators.” March 25. 

6681.—DEWRANCE, J., ‘ Reducing valves.” March 25. 

6763.—Van Zanpt, E. G., ‘Gas-heating apparatus.” March 26. 

6790.—Brown, T., ‘‘ Gas-lighting appliances.” March 27. 

6816.—MEIKLE, J., and Duncan, H., “Condensing or extraction of 
tarry or other matter from coal or producer gas.” March 27. 

6826.—MacDona pn, A. E., “ Valves.” March 27. 

6827.—MacDonatp, A. E., “Internal combustion engines.’’ 
March 27. 

6856.—Prupor, E. E. L., *‘ Liquid meters.’ March 27. 








The Stockport Trades and Labour Council, and the local branch 
of the Friendly Society of Ironfounders, wrote to the Gas Committee 
requesting that in all future contracts for castings the Corporation 
should furnish the contractors with a stamp to print on the same, as 
they believed this to be the only way in which the fair contracts clause 
could be carried through. The Committee resolved that these bodies 
should be asked to furnish reasons for desiring castings to be stamped 
with the name of the Corporation, and to give the Committee some 
examples as to how the suggested stamping would affect the members 
of the Trades Union. It is argued that if the Corporation were to adopt 
this system of stamping, the men concerned would know at once 
whether or not the castings had been made under Trades Union con- 
ditions, and would accordingly be in a position to communicate with 
those in authority. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 





High-Temperature v. Low-Temperature Carbonization. 


S1r,—So little has been heard lately of the once much vaunted 
“Coalite,” that I, for one, thought the Company had gone the way of 
other companies which have made a great deal of noise before going 
to allotment, and very little afterwards, and that it remained only asa 
painful memory with the unfortunate shareholders. It seems that I 
was wrong. If the Company are feeling ill, they are not quite dead; 
and as an eminent consultant bas seen the patient, there are still hopes 
that by his vigorous assistance its feeble life may be prolonged a little, 
We all know how enthusiastic our friend Professor Lewes can be over 
any subject in which he is interested. I can assure the worthy Pro- 
fessor that the gas engineers of the country, for whom he has so little 
respect, are not at all shocked when amateurs, including professors, 
gravely propose to show them how coal should be carbonized. They 
are amused. 

I do rot propose to follow the Professor through all his arguments 
in support of the Coalite Company's process—that would take far too 
much of your space; but I must criticize his comparison of the cost 
of high-temperature as against low-temperature carbonization. First, 
I must call his attention to some inaccuracies in his figures. In the 
residuals statement, the price of coke should be tos, 11°591., and not 
12s, 3d.; and the price of tar should be 1°37d., not 1°5d. per gallon. 
He admits that high-temperature carbonization results in a yield of 
11,000 cubic feet of gas per ton; but in his statement he compares a 
sale of 10,000 cubic feet per ton with a make of 5000 cubic feet per ton, 
which is incorrect. In the following comparison, I have taken the 
figures at per 1000 cubic feet sold in both cases—viz., at 10,000 cubic 
feet in the case of the high-temperature, and at 4500 cubic feet in the 
case of low-temperature. Taking the corrected figures, the comparison 
should be as follows :— 


Receipts from One Ton of Coal. 


HIGH TEMPERATURE, 
Pence, 
Ps. intake SoS Par SOR = G-  ee 
| Oe eee See a ae ee 
OR: Ss a er a NS ce Sa rk 2°11 





9°52 per 1000 ¢. ft. 
9'52d. X 10,000 c. ft. per ton = fo 7 11°2 per ton. 
Gas, 10,000 c. ft. at 2s. per roooc. ft. . I 0 O'O 


” 


Total receipts . . . . £1 7 11'2perton. 
Low TEMPERATURE. 
Pence. 


Coke, 2°4.cwt. atros.11'5g9d. . . «. « «15°79 
Tar, ¢6galions at 137d. . . =. ». +. » 6°30 
Ammonia ae ee 2°80 





24°89 per 1000 ¢. ft. 
* 4500 coal gas } 24°89d. X 4500C. ft. 
1350watergas) perton. . =f0 9 4'oper ton. 





” 


Gas, 5850 c. ft. at 2s. per roooc. ft.. . or 84 


£i 1 o*'4 per ton. 
Cost of blue water gas— 





1350 c. ft. at 34d. per 1o00c. ft. . 0 O 4'7 “5 
Total receipts . . . . £1 ©°7'7 perton. 
High temperature , . . . . «© «© gf 7 11°2perton. 
Low temperature 


ro 77 ” 
Difference in favour ofhightemperature £0 7 3°5 per ton. 


* In order to make the candle power equal to that of high-temperature gas, 
300 cubic feet of blue water gas per, 1000 cubic feet has been added ; the cost 
being taken at 33d. per 1000 cubic feet, as given by Professor Lewes. 


This shows a difference of 7s. 3°5d. in favour of high temperature ; 
and this after assuming that when the quantity of coke for sale is 
increased to three times the present supply and the quantity of tar to 
four-and-a-half times, the present prices would be maintained—an 
assumption that no gas engineer, no commercial man, and, I think, 
only very few professors, would believe. 

The Professor also compares the Coalite process carried out with 
the maximum use of machinery with the working of a company which is 
by no means fully equipped with labour-saving appliances. This is not 
fair. In comparing the two systems, he should take the best that can 
be done in each. The manufacturing wages in some works which are 
fully equipped with machinery are as low as 1'33d. per 1009 cubic feet ; 
and Herr Korting states that at Dessau, where vertical retorts are 
installed, it is only o'5d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

With regard to ‘‘ maintenance,’’ Professor Lewes assumes that the 
low-temperature cost will be only one-fourth of the high, because 
of the lower heat of the retorts. This may be so with regard to the 
retorts, which, however, form only a part of the maintenance charges. 
On the other hand, the cost of dealing with the largely increased quan- 
tities of coal, coke, and tar would more than counterbalance the saving. 
It is, therefore, more than doubtful whether, compared with the bes} 
example of high-temperature plant, there would be any saving in the 
cost of wages and maintenance per ton of coal, while the cost per 1000 
cubic feet would, of course, be much more. Professor Lewes’s est'- 
mate of the cost of maintenance under the Coalite system is purely 
speculative, for there has not been sufficient time to test it. 

There is much in the remainder of the lecture which invites criticism ; 
but I think I have said enough to prove that the Professor who ‘' gravely 
proposes ’’ to double the coal consumption of the gas industry, treble 
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the oulput of coke, and quadruple the production of tar, and would 
have us believe that this would not affect prejudicially the prices of 
these materials, has, to say the least, allowed his enthusiasm for this 
‘protected '’ method of coal carbonization to get the better of his 
judgment. 
South Suburban Gas-Works, 
Lower Sydenham, April 2, 1908. 


SYDNEY Y. SHOUBRIDGE. 





Surveyor as Gas Engineer. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 24th ult., you regaled your readers with 
an article under the heading ‘“‘ Surveyor as Gas Engineer,” in which 
article my name prominently figures among statements made calculated 
todamage. The remarks and inferences in the article in question are 
incorrect and untrue in the main features, and have undoubtedly pro- 
ceejed from a source with an “axe” of its own “to grind.” Iam 
sorry, Sir, that a journal of your standing should so readily lend itself 
to such service without having more precise information to hand. 

Twocharges are made: 1. That as an Engineer (or rather Surveyor) 
I have asked manufacturers for particulars that an Engineer (or rather 
Surveyor) has no right to ask, 2. That I am incompetent to carry out 
the work entrusted to me. 

In regard to the first point, I have to thank the makers of gas plant 
and appliances for the readiness with which they have acceded to my 
request, and furnished me with trade catalogues and particulars of 
appliances and plant made by them—particulars which would usually, 
and ordinarily, be supplied to any private firm or individual who might 
make application for the specialities of a firm in the ordinary way of 
business. Am I to understand, Sir, that the up-to-date gas engineer and 
manager referred to by you is such asuperior person that—in designing 
new works, or making alterations—he can dispense with the valuable 
information contained in trade catalogues which are so readily supplied 
by manufacturers who have made a particular branch a speciality and 
have designed the most up-to-date plants on the market? Does your 
young gas engineer design the whole of the plant that he intends in- 
stalling inhis works? It has indeed come to a fine pass if an Engineer 
(or Surveyor) is debarred from asking manufacturers for ordinary trade 
particulars which I venture to say have up to the present been rightly 
looked upon as one of the ordinary sources of information. 

The whole thing is too ridiculous for words, and the up-to-date gas 
engineer and manager who can afford to ignore or consider the best 
productions and specialities of up-to-date manufacturers is indeed a 
curiosity. Had I asked for plans, specifications, and estimates for 
structures and plant, the case would have been different—this being 
work which would find work for the drawing and estimating departments of 
the makers. Such was not my request. The suggestion you make that 
it would be cheaper to place the entire contract with one firm (and that my firm) 
is probably what the instigator of the article would prefer. But my 
Council are not particularly anxious to be thus bound. 

Second, in regard to my competency to carry out the work required 
by the Council as their Engineer and Surveyor. My qualifications 
and abilities are sufficiently known to be appreciated. The present ap- 
pointment is not the first where I have executed work in connection with 
the gas undertaking, and I certainly should not have been called upon to 
execute it had the gas engineer or manager been better able and more 
competent than myself to carry it out. 

In the present instance, it may interest your readers to know that 
my Council have had the expert advice of a well-known Consulting 
Gas Engineer; and should they require further advice to enable them 
to design and plan tke extensions in an up-to-date manner, I am sure 
they will not be slow at-availing themselves of it. In the meantime, 
the irate one will be better employed by writing his own name in print 
rather than mine; for I am sure my Council are in no frame of mind to 
be dictated to by the “hand in the dark '’ whose motive I am convinced 
is not the interest of the gas industry, but personal. 

Joun W. LiversepcE, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Council. 
Leigh-on-Sea, April 2, 1928. 


[The article of which Mr. Liversedge complains was directed to a 
matter of policy, and was written in the cause of professional defence, 
the arguments being as applicable to the profession of surveyors as 
to that of gas engineering. No doubt Mr. Liversedge has seen, as 
we have done, some deplorable results from the excursions of pro- 
fessional men into fields with which they have little or no acquaint- 
ance. It is noted with interest that, though the Leigh-on-S2a Council 
have a Surveyor and Engineer in the person of Mr. Liversedge and a 
Manager at the gas-works, they ‘‘ have had the expert advice of a well- 
known Consulting Gas Engineer ; ” but it does not appear from our cor- 
respondent’s letter that they have sought that advice on this occasion 
when they are carrying out, for Leigh-on-Sea, fairly considerable ex- 
tensions of the works. If Mr. Liversedge’s sole object in originally 
addressing manufacturers was to ask for catalogues (numbers of which 
have no doubt been addressed to Leigh-on-Sea, as to other places, 
without the asking), a simple request would have sufficed. If that was 
his modest intention, he used many words in the effort to make it clear; 
and, in using them, unfortunately omitted all mention of a catalogue. 
The reproduction of his circular-letter will enable readers to judge for 
themselves what he required. Here it is: 


Surveyor's Department, Council Offices, 
Leigh-on-Sea. 
Dear Sir,—My Council have given me instructions to pre- 
Fare plans and specifications for certain extensions to their 
gas-works. Such extensions include new retort-house, with 
chimney and coal-store, additional retorts regenerative type, 
engine and exhauster, condensers, scrubber, and two-lift gas- 





holder and tank. Provision is being made for an annual make 
of 47 million cubic feet, with a maximum daily send-out of 
200,000 cubic feet, and hourly send-out 20,000 cubic feet. 

The question of plant and appliances is now under my con- 
sideration; and as you are makers of gas plant, I should be 
obliged for your particulars in regard to all or any of the 
following : 

Hauling and coal weighing appliances—coal to be discharged 

from barge alongside, and deposited direct into retort- 
house or store immediately adjoining. 

Retort-house, general ironwork. 

Retorts—provision of four settings. 

Gasholder and tank, 60 feet diameter, in two lifts, about 

160,000 cubic feet (as to tank construction in ferro con- 

crete, if carried out by you). 

Gas-engine and exhauster, condensers, and tower scrubber, 
with all necessary valves and connections. 
(Signed) JOHN W. LIVERSEDGE. 

That.does not look much like the simple request that Mr. Liversedge 
suggests as to catalogues, from which to obtain particulars as to works 
ofa specified annual, and maximum daily and hourly, output; nora mere 
desire for information as to specialities—particularly is this seen with 
regard to the gasholder and tank, for the former of which guiding dimen- 
sions are given and the method of tank construction is prescribed. As to 
Mr. Liversedge’s competence as a gas-works engineer, in the article in ques- 
tion deliberately guarded expressions were used in touching upon such 
a delicate question ; and we will not tread upon the ground now, further 
than to quote two sentences from Mr. Liversedge’s own letter. He says: 
‘‘ The present appointment is not the first where I have executed work in 
connection with the [presumably the Leigh-on-Sea] gas undertaking ; ” 
and (in the succeeding paragraph), ‘‘ it may interest your readers to 
know that my Council have had the expert advice of a well-known Con- 
sulting Gas Engineer.” These sentences suggest something that does 
not tally with the deep-rooted conviction from a considerable experience 
that gas engineering and management require a long and special 
training. Nor does the wording of the letter suggest to us that the 
Council have had the expert advice of a well-known Consulting Gas 
Engineer in connection with these extensions. If they have, the Council 
believe in going to work in a circuitous manner; for now they ‘‘ have 
given me,” says Mr. Liversedge, ‘‘ instructions to prepare plans and 
specifications for certain extensions to their gas-works—such exten- 
sions to include,” &c. Really it would be waste of time to discuss all 
the little points raised in our correspondent’s letter.—Eb. J.G.L.] 





~~ 


Treatment of Ammonia Liquors. 


Sir,—As certain important points in connection with my patent 
No. 19,988 of 1907 [see ‘‘ JouRNAL” for March :7, p. 710] appear to have 
been misunderstood, I shall be obliged if you will allow me to explain 
the principles and the facts upon which my process for the recovery of 
cyanogen compounds from crude gas liquors is based. 

In the crude gases from gas-retorts or coke-ovens, practically all the 
cyanogen is in the state of hydrocyanic acid orammoniumcyanide. On 
passing through the washers or scrubbers, these compounds are ab- 
stracted as such ; so that, when freshly made, crude ammonia liquor 
contains practically all the cyanogen in the state of ammoniumcyanide. 
The latter, however, on standing and exposure to the air, interacts 
with the ammonium sulphide present in the liquors, and becomes partly 
converted into sulphocyanide ; and, in similar manner, ferrccyanide 
may be formed where the ammonium cyanide comes in contact with 
the iron vessels and pipes. The longer crude ammonia liquors are 
stored, the more ammonium cyanide will disappear, and its equivalent 
of sulphocyanide and ferrocyanide will be found in the liquors. This 
appears very clearly from the Forty-Second Report of the Chief In- 
spector under the Alkali Acts, Mr. Forbes Carpenter. He found that 
in gas-works, where the storage capacity is generally great, 75 per cent. 
of the total cyanogen present 1n the liquors from the storage wells had 
been converted into sulphocyanide and ferrocyanide. On the other 
hand, in coke-oven liquors, which, as arule, are only stored for a couple 
of days, only 25 per cent. of the total cyanogen present in the crude 
liquors had been converted into sulphocyanides, and no ferrocyanide 
had formed. That this difference is only due to the time of storage 
and exposure to air, and not to any intrinsic difference between gas- 
works and coke-oven gases and liquors, is proved by the fact that ina 
gas-works which had unusually small storage-tanks, 76 per cent. of the 
total cyanogen was found in the crude liquors as ammonium cyanide. 

It is hardly necessary to state that, in the course of a number of ex- 
periments made by me on crude ammonia liquors, I have been able to 
corroborate these facts. Their bearing on my process is obvious. It 
is well known that ammonium cyanide can be converted into ferro- 
cyanide ; and if the crude ammonia liquors are manipulated for this 
purpose when freshly made, the cyanogen which is then present as 
ammonium cyanide—/.¢., according to Mr. Forbes Carpenter, 75 percent. 
of the total cyanogen—will be recoverableas ferrocyanide. The ques- 
tion then arises whether crude ammonia liquors contain sufficient 
ammonium cyanide when freshly made to render its conversion into 
ferrocyanide commercially practicable. Here again we find the most 
valuable data in the Chief Alkali Inspector’s reports, which, properly 
interpreted, show that in many cases, if not in most, the amount of 
cyanogen present is such as should well repay recovery from the crude 
liquors as ferrocyanide. . 

But it must be borne in mind that, in order to judge the feasibility 
of my process from Mr. Carpenter’s figures, the conclusions should be 
drawn from the amount of total cyanogen present in the liquors, and 
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not from the amount present as ammonium cyanide; for it is the 
former amount alone which tells what quantity of ferrocyanide could 
be obtained if the liquor had been or were treated according to my 
patent, when freshly made. The average of total cyanogen in crude 
liquors is, according to the authority quoted, equal to about 1°6 Ibs. of 
yellow prussiate of soda per ton of coal in gas-works, and to 1°3 lbs. in 
coke-oven works. In the present mode of storing the liquors for a con- 
siderable time, less than 3 lb. of prussiate would be obtained in gas- 
works. But if these liquors were manipulated when freshly made, 
1} lbs. could be obtained. Nor would there be any difficulty in dealing 
with them when freshly made, as, after going through my process, they 
could be stored for any length of time before passing to the stills. 

The figures given above, being averages, are naturally made up of the 
highest and lowest results obtainable; and thus there will be works 
in which the yield will be considerably more,.and others in which it 
will be less. Taking Mr. Forbes Carpenter’s data, I estimate that the 
amount of yellow prussiate recoverable from crude ammonia liquors 
will in most gas-works be over 2 lbs. per ton of coal, corresponding to 
a gross revenue of 7d. per ton of coal. The capital outlay for plant 
comes to less than 30s. per ton of coal carbonized per day; and the 
process requires no alteration in the present mode of working, no 
skilled supervision, and little labour, and should, in most gas-works, 
yield a net revenue of 5d. per ton of coal, and in coke-works about 
4d. per ton of coal. 

I am aware that even 2 lbs. of yellow prussiate per ton of coal is con- 
siderably less than the quantity that might ‘be obtained by absorbing 
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the cyanogen compounds from the gases; and the question arises 
why there should be such a discrepancy. The difference is too great 
to be accounted for by the amount retained in the oxide, even if we 
make full allowance for the amount destroyed in the revivifying opera. 
tions. The most probable explanation appears to be that part of the 
hydrocyanic acid present in the crude gas is converted into carbamate, 
and finally into carbonate of ammonia in its passage through the 
scrubbers. If this were the case, it would point to the possibility of a 
reduced yield in ammonia in those processes which extract the cyano. 
gen compounds from the gases, and would be a further point in favour 
of dealing with the crude ammonia liquors for this purpose. 

I may take this opportunity of mentioning that, as regards my patent 
No. 7932 of 1907, the cost of treating the effluent in such manner as 
to render it fit for use in steam-boilers will come to from 3d. to #d. per 
ton of coal carbonized. This should not be a prohibitive charge in 
places in which the waste effluents have become such a nuisance that 
their emission must be stopped or the works closed. 


Plymouth Grove, Manchester, April 4, 1908. J. Grossmann. 





Cracking of Purifier Plates through Expansion of Oxide. 
S1r,—Referring to Patent No. 26,032 (Nov. 25, 1907) mentioned in 
your issue of the 17th ult. (Mr. D. Vass, of Airdrie), this is another 


instance where two or more persons have thought of practically the 
same remedy. 


I may mention that during the last 
twelve months, we have been much con- 
cerned as to the cracking of purifier-plates 
at our Nechells works; and, after care- 
ful investigation and consideration of the 
cause, I came to the conclusion that most 
of the cracks, at all events, were due to 
Jateral expansion of the oxide, and that 
the remedy would be to provide furrows 
in the mass of the material—i.¢c., a similar 
arrangement to that patented by Mr. Vass. 
I asked my Chief Draughtsman to make 
me a drawing of such an arrangement, a 
copy of which Ienclose. Although I con- 
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cluded that the device would overcome the 
cracking of the plates through lateral ex- 
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* <) pansion, I did not think it worth while to 
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patent it. 








I may say that this extensive cracking 
of the plates of the purifiers is quite a new 
feature with us ; and until recently I had 
concluded that any expansion of the 
material would be wholly upwards—there 





























being no resistance in that direction. 
Henry Hack, Engineer-in-Chief. 
Saltley Gas-Works, Birmingham, 
April 1, 1908. 
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Arrangement of Purifying Material in Furrows, to Allow of its Lateral Expansion. 


[The removable timber templates are shown in dotted lines; and in one direction these templates must not be in greater lengths than 6 ft. 3 in., 
to permit of their removal between the main bearers. | 








Water Filtration at Cowes.—The Cowes Town Council are expend- 
ing £5450 in providing Candy filters for their water-works ; the report 
of Dr. J. C. Thresh, their expert, being to the effect that such filtration 
would render the abundant supply of a perfectly wholesome character. 
For the installation, the borrowing powers to the extent of {6000 were 
inquired into at a Local Government Board inquiry held at the Cowes 
Town Hall on Tuesday last, when expert evidence by engineers fully 
supported Dr. Thresh’s report. 

New Issues of Gas Capital.—At the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C.., 
next Tuesday, Mr. Alfred Richards will offer for sale, as already 
announced, issues of £3000 of 5 per cent. preference stock and £3000 
of 4 per cent. perpetual debenture stock for the Directorsof the South- 
gate and District Gas Company; and 400 {10 “‘B"’ shares and {2000 
of 4 per cent. perpetual debenture stock for the Directors of the Grays 
and Tilbury Gas Company. On the same occasion, he will submit, 
for private owners, £500 of 5 per cent. preference stock of the Horley 


District Gas Company, and 100 {10 “‘G”’ ordinary shares in the 
Aldershot Gas and Water Company. 





Sale of Gas Stock.—Messrs. Hollis and Webb last Tuesday sold by 
auction £210 of Mirfield Gas Company’s stock, at £110 10s. per cent. 


Lamp-Kicking as a Sport.—At the Eastbourne Borough Police 
Court a boy of fourteen was summoned by the Corporation for wilfully 
damaging three street gas mantles and an automatic controller and 
wasting a quantity of gas; the extent of the damage being 1s. The 
Town Clerk (Mr. H. W. Fovargue) explained that the damage was caused 
by the defendant kicking several street lamps. There were a number 
of boys who seemed to think it was fine sport to kick the lamps. By 
doing this, they damaged the mantles and so altered the controllers 
that the lamps were lit earlier than they would be if left undisturbed. 
An inspector spoke to seeing defendant kick one lamp, causing it to 
light. He subsequently treated three other lamps in similar style ; but 
these did not light. The Clerk: I suppose they kick these lamps for 
the supposed fun of seeing them light? Witness: Yes. The Bench 
said they were unwilling to record a conviction against so young a lad. 
They would dismiss the case with a caution, on condition that 2s. 6d. 
was paid towards the costs, 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bills brought from the Commons, read the first time, and reterred 
to the Examiners: Bromley and Crays Gas Bill, Bury and Dis- 
trict Joint Water Board Bill, Glyncorrwg Urban District Council 
Bill, Lincoln Corporation Bill. 

Bills read a second time and committed: Conway and Colwyn 
Bay Joint Water Board Bill, Derby Gas Bill, Stockport Cor- 
poration Bill. 

Bills read the third time and passed : Audenshaw Urban District 
Council Bill, Llanelly and Burry Port Water Board Bil!, Ponty- 
pridd Water Bill, Skegness Urban District Council Bill. 

The Monmouthshire County Council Bill and the Stockport Corpora- 
tion Bill have been referred to a Select Committee, consisting of Lord 
Newton (Chairman), the Marquis of Anglesey, the Earl of Hardwicke, 
Lord Dunboyne, and Lord Seaton ; to meet on Tuesday, May 12. 

The Ammanford Urban District Council Water Bill, Conway and 
Colwyn Bay Joint Water Board Bill, Keighley Corporation Bill, 
Llanelly Gas Bill, Ravensthorpe Urban District Council Bill, Rhymney 
and Aber Valleys Gas and Water Bill, and Wath-upon-Dearne Urban 
District Council Gas Bill have been referred to a Select Committee, 
consisting of Lord Ludlow (Chairman), the Earl of Carnwath, the Earl 
of Albemarle, the Earl of Liverpool, and Viscount Hill; to meet on 
Tuesday, May 12. 


<-> 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 

Lords Bills read the first time and referred to the Examiners: 
Audenshaw Urban District Council Bill, Llanelly Gas Bill, 
Pontypridd Water Bill, Skegness Urban District Council Bill. 

Bill read a second time and committed : Huddersfield Water Bill. 

Bills reported : Leicester Corporation Bill, Slough Urban District 
Water Bill [preamble not proved]. 

Bills read the third time and passed : Bromley and Crays Gas Bill, 
Bury and District er Water Board Bill, Glyncorrwg Urban 
District Council Bill, Lincoln Corporation Bill. 


_ 


ELECTRICITY FROM PEAT GAS SCHEME. 





The House of Commons Committee Throw Out the Bill. 


On three days of last week, a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, presided over by Mr. LukE WuirE, had under consideration 
the Dublin and Central Ireland Electric Power Bill, the object of which 
was to supply to a certain area electric power generated by means of 
gas-engines using peat gas. 


The Counsel for the Bill were Mr. FREEMAN, K.C., Mr. RoGEerR 
Wattace, K.C., Mr. W. J. JEEVEs, and Mr. J. SzaLey. Against it 
there were no less than seven petitioners, six of whom were represented 
by Counsel. Among these were the Dublin County Council, represented 
by Mr. SEyMour BusueE, K.C.; the Dublin Corporation, for whom Mr. 
SEYMOUR BusHE, K.C., and Mr. Macinernay, K.C., appeared; and 
the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company, represented by 
Sir Ratpu Litter, C.B., K.C., and Mr. A. M. Pappon. 

Mr. FREEMAN, in opening the promoters’ case, explained at length 
the objects of the Bill, and said an arrangement had been made with 
the owner, under which they proposed to buy 500 acres of the nearest of 
the peat bogs to their generating station. This contained a depth of 
peat which would enable them to supply current for a great number of 
years to come, even on the most favourable assumption of business. 
After this, if they had to go further afield to other bogs, there was 
plenty of peat; and the land was situated upon such an incline that 
they would be able to get the peat to the works by mechanical 
means at a very cheap cost indeed. The peat contained about 90 per 
cent. of moisture; and with the system they proposed to use, a mois- 
ture of 50 or 60 per cent. would be necessary. Therefore the surplus 
moisture could be got rid of partly by putting the peat out to dry 
for a little while, and partly in handling it on its way to the 
works. Without retaining the moisture he had named, the bye- 
products that they would secure would not be obtained. The elec- 
tricity works which were at present generating at the cheapest rate 
from coal were Salford and Newcastle, where the figures respectively 
were o'1gd. and o°13d. per unit. The promoters proposed to generate 
it at a cost of o’o5d. per unit; so that as compared with the one case 
they would be o-r4d. to the good, and with the other o:o8d. Then, 
under the process, sulpbate of ammonia would be produced, which 
would about pay the cost of the peat. There were other bye-products 
which could be obtained ; but at the present stage the Company did not 
propose themselves to undertake this work, but would leave it to other 
parties. . The total capital was fixed at £450,000 in shares, and £150,000 
borrowing powers. It was, of course, the first scheme of its kind in the 
United Kingdom ; but the system was at work abroad. The Dublin 
County Council (who did not themselves supply electricity) objected to 
the Bill on various grounds; while the Corporation (who were supply- 
ing electricity in the city) urged that in any event the City of Dublin 
should be excluded from the proposed area of supply. The opposition 
of the Gas Company was mostly on clauses. They asserted that the 
Provisions of the Bill were unnecessary and unfair, and prejudicial to 
them ; and they further urged that there was no public demand or need 
for the granting of the powers sought, the effect of which would be to 
establish an uncalled-for competition with the petitioners’ business. 
The Gas Company extended over a very large area. Almost all the 
urban districts in and around Dublin were supplied by them with gas; 





but as to some of the places, they had not given a supply at all. In 
some parts, they charged as much as 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet for their 
gas. They were, of course, always subject to competition by local 
authorities and companies setting up electric lighting, which was the 
thing they most cared about. 

Sir RaLpu LittLer: Yes; but we have electric powers ourselves. 

; Mr. FREEMAN: I know you have, and do not use them much. Con- 
tinuing, Counsel said the result of the Gas Company’s high prices had 
been that in one or two cases where authorities had obtained powers to 
supply electricity for lighting, down had come the total cost which: the 
Gas Company were charging by more than one-half for the same supply 
of gas. He should be extremely surprised if a single case could be 
shown where a Power Bill had been either refused or materially modi- 
fied by the objection of a gas company to it. Paragraph 18 of the 
petition said: ‘‘ Your petitioners submit that under thé provisions of 
the Bill it will be practicable for the Company to lay down gas-mains, 
and to transmit and carry gas through such mains from one portion to 
another of the district ; and they object to such powers being conferred 
upon the Company, as wholly unnecessary to the purposes contained 
in the Bill.” He gathered from this they must be under the impression 
that the promoters were going to supply gas; but they certainly had 
no idea of doing so. He had carefully looked through the petition ; 
but he could not find a word in it of what Sir Ralph Littler had just 
said. The Gas Company did not allege from first to last that they 
had any electric supply powers ; and they were bound by their petition. 
Therefore he submitted that the Gas Company had nothing whatever 
to do with the question that day before the Committee. The only 
point on which they had anything to say was that they wanted the pro- 
moters’ mains to be laid so as to interfere as little as possible with their 
own; but this, he maintained, was absolutely provided for by the 
elaborate arrangements under the existing law. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE PROMOTERS. 


Mr. John Sturgeon, who explained the scheme, said, with regard to 
the bye-products, that they only proposed at present to deal with the 
ammonia, which would be converted into sulphate of ammonia. He 
had obtained from Dr. Watson Gray, of Liverpool, an analysis of the 
peat it was intended to use; and this showed 1°86 per cent. of nitrogen. 
To be on the safe side, however, witness had calculated on a basis of 
I per cent.; and this should represent a return in sulphate of ammonia 
which would pay the cost of getting the peat. The ammonia would be 
obtained by washing the gas, just as in ordinary gas-works. The 500 
acres of bog scheduled, which averaged about 25 feet in depth, would 
give about 15,000-horse power for 50 years. This was reckoning that the 
plant would be kept going 30 per cent. of the 24 hours. Among other 
things, the electric power would probably be used for the manufacture 
of calcium carbide. Peat charcoal of the best kind could be secured 
on the spot; and there was plenty of carboniferous limestone. The 
£600,000 capital would be sufficient to provide 16,000-horse power, and 
125 miles of trunk cables. But, even without crediting themselves 
with anything for bye-products, and charging for the peat itself the 
price at which they could buy from the turf-cutters, they could generate 
current at oo5d. per unit. There was no idea of competing with the 
Gas Company in their own commodity—gas. 

In cross-examination, witness admitted that previous attempts to pro- 
cure satisfactory results from the utilization of peat as a fuel had ended 
in failure ; but he said the present scheme was on entirely fresh lines 
for Ireland, though it had been applied in other countries. He could 
not say how many shares they had promises should be taken.” No 
people would pledge themselves to take shares till they saw how many 
obstructive clauses, excluded areas, and so on, were to be put in the 
Bill. They could supply electricity in bulk, with profit to themselves, 
at a distance of 25 miles from the generating station, at 1d. per unit 
with a load-factor under 1o per cent., and with a load-factor of 50 per 
cent. at o'4d. per unit. The 125 miles of cable were intended to be all 
overhead high-tension wires ; but the time had not yet arrived to ask 
the sanction of the Board of Trade to this. If Dublin were excluded 
from the Bill, as was the case with Belfast in the Belfast and North of 
Ireland Electricity and Power Gas Act of 1904, the scheme would be 
difficult to finance. The reason why Belfast was excluded was because 
of a proposal in the Bill to lay large power-gas mains through the city. 
He did not know that in Dublin the Gas Company were supplying 
electric power for lighting purposes, and that they were stopped owing 
to their overhead wires. 

Captain H. Riall Sankey, who stated that he was a member of the 
Committee of the Institution of Civil Engineers on Standards of 
Thermal Efficiency for Internal Combustion Engines, a member of the 
Committee of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers on Gas-Engine 
Research, and a judge of the trials of suction-gas plants by the Royal 
Agricultural Society, said he had twice been to Germany for the special 
purpose of investigating the present-day methods of dealing with peat 
on the Continent. In Germany, the question of the utilization of peat 
was in a totally different condition from what it was in this country. 
The manufacture of gas from peat for use in engines was there an 
undoubted fact, and could be most successfully carried out. The 
efficiency of a gas-engine was twice that of a steam-engine, comparing 
the best of both kinds. The efficiency of a gas-engine did not vary 
very much, while that of a steam-engine did, according to the make 
and conditions under which it was working ; and it was quite easy for 
the efficiency of a gas-engine to be three times that of a steam-engine. 
As to the bye-products from peat and coal when the gas in each case 
was used in a gas-engine, rather more sulphate of ammonia would be 
secured with peat than with coal; but, in addition, in the case of peat 
one got methyl alcohol, acetate-of lime, paraffin, and one or two other 
bye-products. The value of the sulphate of ammonia was about equal 
to that of all the others combined ; so that, roughly, one might say 
that the value of the bye-products obtained from peat, as compared 
with those from coal, in both cases using gas in a gas-engine, was 
nearly double. He found that 2°2 lbs. of peat would produce a unit 
of electricity ; and at 4s. 2d. per ton, this worked out at one-twentieth 
of a penny per unit. Peat gas was satisfactory for use in engines 
because it did not contain a very large amount of hydrogen, which 
gave trouble in engines; and there was in it no sulphur—or, at any 
rate, only a very small amount. The tar in the peat was of a different 
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nature from what was obtained from coal; the result being that the 
deposit which formed on the valves of the engine, on the cylinder head, 
and on the piston head was of a friable nature, whereas the corre- 
sponding deposit from coal was hard and sticky, and required a great 
deal of work to get it off. The practical result was that the great bug- 
bear of gas-engines—especially of large ones—which was known as 
pre-ignition, did not occur with peat gas. The calorific value of the 
gas itself was very slightly less than that of Mond gas. An engine 
which would give a certain horse power with town gas would give from 
5 to 10 per cent. less power with peat gas. The value of the sulphate 
of ammonia obtained would be about 4s. per ton of peat, which wiped 
out the cost of the fuel; and the other bye-products would be worth a 
further 4s. In the case of sulphate of ammonia, this would be the 
net profit, after providing sulphuric acid, plant, and depreciation of 
machinery, &c. 

Mr. SEyMour BusHE (in cross-examination) : If every ton of peat 
more than pays itself for residuals, the electricity or the customer be- 
comes a negligible quantity—-you can do withouthim. You are satisfied 
you are making a profit whether the electricity is bought or not. It 
would be rather hard to press in reluctant customers, when they only 
mean so much pocket-money that you do not want. However, that is 
not a question for you. You get as much as you can? 

Witness : Certainly; I always try to. 

In how many places abroad is there at present actually in commercial 
operation the system you advocate here ?—At several places in Sweden 
and a place called Schelecken, in Germany, which I have visited. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pappon, witness said he took the price of 
sulphate of ammonia as {11 aton. If the price should go down to 
£6 tos., it would qualify his estimate to that extent. As to whether 
the Company's operations were likely to influence the price, this de- 
pended upon their output as compared with the present production. 
It was a “ fleabite” really. Dr. Mond’s process might also be another 
source of sulphate of ammonia. He did not suppose, if the Company 
could get 8s. worth of residual products at a cost of 4s. to work, that 
there was anything to prevent people going to the place and carrying 
on the same operations in competition with the Company. The 
calorific power of the peat gas was from 128 to 140 B.Th.U. per 
cubic foot; whereas the calorific value of coal gas, on the same basis, 
might be taken, in round figures, as 600 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. 

Evidence was then given by a number of other witnesses in favour 
of the scheme. 

Mr. A. B. Wilson, questioned as to possible injury to the Dublin Gas 
Company by the introduction of a cheap supply of electricity, said that 
in Belfast electricity was installed seven years ago. In 1903, the gas 
profit used in reduction of the rates amounted to £19,362; and the 
profit derived from the electrical department was £2602. In 1907, the 
reduction of rates from gas was £25,272, and the profits made by the 
electrical department £11,479. So that the two had advanced simul- 
taneously ; but if anything the gas had gone the faster. The demand 
for gas, instead of being reduced by the production of electricity, had 
rather increased. The average price in Belfast was 1°264. per unit for 
electricity ; while for gas they paid 1s. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet, less 
certain discounts for large consumers. The conflict between the two 
commodities was therefore very intense. Of course, the gas and elec- 
trical powers there were in the same hands. 

Mr. R. F. Heron, Town Clerk of Blackrock, said that, in the event of 
the Bill passing, his Council would be prepared to take a supply of 
electricity in bulk and distribute it among the inhabitants. The Com- 
pany undertook to erect a transforming station, and to deliver the 
current ready for supply to consumers at 1}d. per unit—this figure to 
be reduced to 1d. if the supply in one year should exceed 800,000 units. 
He calculated the cost of distribution at about 14d., which would make 
the cost to the consumer about 3d. per unit. At present the Dublin 
Gas Company charged them 3s. tod. per 1000 cubic feet for gas; but 
there was a reduction of 10 percent. to the Council for public lighting. 
He thought the people in Blackrock would take electric light very freely 
at the price named. 

Mr. L. Wickham, Chairman of the Blackrock Urban District Council, 
said he considered the agreement come to was a satisfactory one, and 
that if the Council could by its means supply electricity to private con- 
sumers at 34. per unit it would reduce the bill for lighting to about 
one-half what it was at present. 

Mr. Pappon (in cross-examination) : Can you understand, if that is 
the fact, why the City of London have turned out electric light and 
gone back to gas? They cannot look upon it from the same point of 
view as you do? 

Witness : Well, they do not generate electricity from peat in London. 

Mr. P. Cunniam said he was Clerk of the Rural District of Rathdown 
No.1. His Council had power to light two portions of their district— 
Dundrum and Stillorgan; and they were dependent upon the Dublin 
Gas Company for this. The price was 4s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. If 
the proposed works were carried out, he believed there would be a 
good demand in the district for current for both lighting and power pur- 
poses. He wasalso Clerk of the Rural District of Rathdown No. 2, who 
had passed a resolution in favour of the Bill. 

Mr. S. Geoghegan, an engineer, said that from what he had seen of the 
process in Germany, he had no doubt the peat could be remuneratively 
employed as proposed under the Bill. 

The CuarrMANn: Would it affzct your position with regard to the 
success of this scheme if Dublin, Rathmines, Pembroke, and other 
urban districts were left out ? 

Witness: Yes. I think it would be rather emasculating the scheme. 

Mr. E. A. Aston, a member of a firm of mechanical and electrical 
engineers and contractors in Dublin, stated that in the districts of 
Dublin, Rathmines, and Pembroke there were a number of mills that 
were anxious to obtain electric power, if it could be had at favourable 
rates. If the Dublin Corporation chose to take their current from the 
Company, they would be supplied at a substantially less figure than it 
cost them to obtain it now by their own plant; and the same remark 
applied to Rathmines and Pembroke. Hethought the Company would 
be prepared to supply a large quantity, like that which would be 
required for Dublin, at 3d. per unit. 

Sir Ratpru Litter (in cross-examination) : Are you aware that, not- 
withstanding the excellent administration of electricity by the Dublin 





Corporation, the Gas Company are supplying 400 gas-engines for the 
production of power, and some of them are actually being used for the 
purpose of generating electricity ? 

Witness : I have putin many myself for that purpose in Dublin, ang 
hope to do so again. 

The CuairmMan: Do you agree that Dublin is the most important 
feature in this scheme ? 

Witness : I look upon it as a feature which is essential to the develop. 
ment of the scheme. I do not say it is essential to the scheme going 
on; but Ido say that it is essential to the scheme working under its best 
possible conditions. 

Captain Sankey, re-called, said he had since giving evidence prepared 
an estimate of costs and profits. He started with a 12,000 kilowatt 
plant, and a 30 per cent. load-factor, which would give 34,000,000 
units per annum. For this would be required 33,000 tons of dried 
peat. The total cost per unit he put at o-42d.; and if it were sold 
at an average rate of o°75d., the profit would be 033d. per unit., or 
£46,000 a year. Reckoning £6000 for wayleaves, &c., there would be 
a net profit of £40,ooo—without reckoning anything at all for bye-pro. 
ducts. Adding the profit on the bye- products, at 8s. per ton, there would 
be a further sum of £13,200. The profit on the electricity alone would 
be equivalent to 7 6 per cent. on the ordinary shares of the Company, 
after meeting the debenture interest ; and if residuals were included, 
this figure would be increased to 9'5 per cent. 

Sir Ratpu Litter (in cross-examination) : Is there one bye-product 
which you mentioned in your evidence which gas companies do not 
make? 

Witness: Yes, there is methyl alcohol ; and I do not think they make 
paraffin. 

Practically speaking, leaving the alcohol out, because I do not think 
much of that, are there any main products which are not also bye- 
products of any gas company ?—Yes; I mentioned methy] alcohol for 
instance, and others. 

Have you any idea what that is going to bring you in ?—Yes; about 
4s. a ton altogether. 

This is exactly the same sort of idea as Mr. Mond’s, is it not ?— 
Yes; except that they only have the sulphate of ammonia. 

We know he has been five years about it, and not much has been 
done yet ?—Quite so. We are benefiting by his experience. 

Mr. A. R. Chorley, Solicitor for the Bill, said that Dublin had an 
absolute right of veto; and the Company could not force themselves 
upon them without their wish. He was confident, however, that 
Dublin would be only too glad for the Company to supply their manu- 
facturers in districts where the Corporation had not mains. This had 
been the case with other Power Companies. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE SCHEME, 


At the conclusion of the promoters’ case, 

Mr. SEyMouR BusHE addressed the Committee on behalf of the 
Dublin Corporation, who, he said, did not believe the scheme was a 
business one. Possibly in their long corporate life they had seena 
great many projects, and plans, and persons going down into the Bog 
of Allen ; and they knew what the result had been. There was nobody 
behind the present scheme at all. It was merely an attempt to re- 
cover the position lost in Belfast. The only money raised had been 
for the actual expenses of the promotion of the Bill. He thought he 
was entitled to say that, if it were proved that the Corporation had 
now established a handsome and worthy electrical plant in Dublin, it 
was a very serious proposition to suggest that this scheme should re- 
sult in putting upon them the necessity of scrapping the whole of it— 
which must be the result if they were going to take electricity from the 
promoters. Dublin had been the obvious objectiveall through. ‘' Cut 
Dublin out of the Act,” he said, ‘‘ and then give them the Act, and our 
good-will with it.” As to the County of Dublin, any points that would 
arise would be matters of clauses. 

Sir Racpn Littver, speaking on behalf of Pembroke, and of the 
Alliance and Dublin Gas Company, said there were some small manu- 
facturers in Dublin—it was not a manufacturing city—and they were 
content with the Gas Company, who supplied no fewer than 400 of them 
with the sort of power they wanted (gas-engines) at so moderate a rate 
that they came to the Gas Company, and continued to do so, rather 
than go to the Corporation; and not one of these manufacturers 
could be found to say they wanted to take the promoters’ power. 
To pass the Bill would be simply to hand over the district—if there 
was any reasonable probability of a hopeful scheme for Ireland being 
carried out—for the next five years to speculating gentlemen who did 
not even themselves know bow much the scheme was going to cost, 
and who were going to try to get what they could out of the public, 
and not themselves find the money for carrying out the works. As to 
the question of bye-products, this was obviously neither more nor less 
than a “red-herring,’’ because, with the exception of the brewing of 
alcohol, there seemed to be no bye-product which was not at present 
produced by gas undertakings. ‘The Dublin Gas Company bad these 
bye-products to the extent that was required by the market; and cid 
anyone suppose there would be a vast export from Ireland of these 
commodities ? It was not necessary to call any evidence with regard 
to this, because everybody knew that, not only from time to time, but 
very frequently, all gas companies in the United Kingdom were over- 
whelmed by the quantity of the bye-products which they were obliged 
to store, as the market was insufficient to get anything like an adequate 
return. The promoters expected to get electrical power and lighting 
in competition with the City of Dublin—because it could not be 
blinked that what they really intended to do was to create an agitation 
until they got the opportunity of competing with the Corporation in 
Dublin. They were also coming into competition with the authorities 
at Rathmines and at Pembroke who had already secured electrical 
powers. They were coming into competition with the Alliance Gas 
Company, who had been in existence for a great number of years, and 
who were doing their duty exceedingly well. One of their Acts autho- 
rized the Gas Company ‘‘ to make and supply gas and other improved 
means of lighting for public and private purposes.” Clause 9 said: 
‘* Nothing in this Act or in any of the former Acts shall be taken or 
held to authorize the Company to open any street or public thorough- 
fare for the purpose of laying down pipes, wires, or other apparatus 
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to supply electricity for any purpose without first having obtained the 
consent of the Board of Trade.” The words which he had read, that 
the Company might supply any improved method of lighting, were 
recognized by Parliament as including electricity—they had the power 
to supply electricity now. But though they were in possession of the 
district, and might have supplied lighting by overhead wires, the 
Board of Trade were empowered to suppress overbead wires, and as 
the Corporation came upon the scene, the Company were content to 
let them take the electrical work, and themselves discontinued it. 
Therefore there were two electrical undertakings in Dublin. The Gas 
Company had been content to keep to their main purpose of supplying 
gas, so long as the work was in the hands of the Corporation. Whether 
they would be content or not under new conditions, he could not say. 
If the Corporation were not disposed to go on supplying electricity— 
if they were not disposed to increase their works—the Gas Company 
said that they, having already got the power, were the persons who 
might fairly expect to do it, and to say: ‘‘ Very well, if you will not 
do it, we will, and we can.” 


Tue Birt DEFEATED, 


Mr. FREEMAN, replying for the promoters, referred at some length 
to the financial aspect of the question. He said they could not have 
done more than they had done—namely, call responsible persons who 
were prepared to put down substantial sums in order to get the chance 
of carrying the business out by means of the Bill. 

The CuarrMAN : I do not think there has been much evidence as to 
the substantial character of the sums. The witnesses never put it into 
figures. 

Mr. FREEMAN: Witnesses have been brought before you who know 
the district; and we are prepared to say that we believe it is a scheme 
which can be financially carried through. The very worst that can 
happen, if it is not carried through, is this—it has done no harm except 
to the people who have already put their money into it. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think there is a very serious responsibility cast 
upon the Committee with regard to being satisfied as to the financial 
prospects of the undertaking. 

Mr. FREEMAN said it was the start which was the only difficulty. 
They believed that directly they could get the matter before the manu- 
facturing public, they would find, as other Power Companies bad already 
found, people coming and making offers to them. They had called 
evidence to show that a substantial interest was taken in the scheme; 
and he could not put the matter farther than that. If the Bill was 
refused, the Committee would prevent a very good chance of prosperity 
coming to a part of Ireland which badly needed it. 

After consultation in private, 

The CHAIRMAN said: The Committee have given very careful and 
full consideration to all the evidence and arguments which have been 
laid before them with regard to this Bill; and they bave come to the 
unanimous decision that the preamble of the Bill has not been proved. 





REJECTION OF THE SLOUGH WATER BILL. 





In the ‘‘ JournAL’’ for the 31st ult., we reported the first portion 
of the proceedings before Sir Henry Kimber’s Committee on the Bill 
promoted by the Slough Urban District Council to authorize them to 
purchase compulsorily the undertaking of the Slough Water Company. 


The Committee had expressed the opinion that, if the Council were 
willing to come to terms with the Company, they would be disposed to 
pass the Bill subject to its going back to the ratepayers for the accept- 
ance of the figure. Onthe resumption of the proceedings last Tuesday, 
Mr. Wedderburn, K.C., stated that the promoters had endeavoured to 
settle terms with the Company, but the latter would not sell except 
at a price such as only madmen would accept ; and he desired to lay 
the correspondence before the Committee. Mr. Honoratus Lloyd, K.C., 
on behalf of the Company, objected to the correspondence being read, 
as all their letters were written without prejudice. The Company did 
not want to sell; but, in deference to the views of the Committee, they 
had mentioned a price. As the parties had not come to terms, be 
asked the Committee to carry out their decision and reject the Bill. 
The Chairman said the Committee could not go into the correspon- 
dence. They were of opinion that a case had not been made out for 
compulsory purchase ; and though they were anxious that the parties 
should come to terms, and avoid wasting the money spent, they were 
not going to put compulsion upon them. They were willing to assume 
that the Council made what might possibly be a handsome offer ; but 
the Company did not choose to accept it. The Committee could only 
be sorry for it; but they were not going into the matter as an arbi- 
trator to decide what was or what was not a reasonable sum. A case 
had not been made out for compulsory purchase, and that was the 
decision of the Committee. They therefore declared the preamble 
of the Bill not proved. 


CAMBORNE WATER BILL. 





The Unopposed Bills Committee of the House of Commons presided 
over by Mr. Catpwe t had before them last Wednesday the Bill pro- 
moted by the Camborne Water Company, for power to raise further 
capital and for other purposes. 


Mr. Baker, the Agent for the Bill, stated that the Company were 
formed in 1867, and obtained further powers in 1890. They now sought 
authority to raise additional capital to the extent of £25,000. The Bill 
was promoted at the urgent request of the District Council, who gave 
it their support. In respect of the existing capital, the borrowing 
Powers were one-fourth. At present the Company charged for certain 
purposes 5s. per 1000 gallons; but by a new clause which had been 
inserted, the maximum charge would be 2s. The further consideration 
of the Bill was adjourned for a week pending amendments, 





BLACKBURN CORPORATION BILL. 


Gas, Electricity, and Water Clauses. 


The Police and Sanitary Regulations Committee of the House of 
Commons—with Mr. Corrie Grant as Chairman—had before them 
last week the Blackburn Corporation Bill. Section 7, which deals 
with an extension of the area of supply of gas and electricity, and other 
matters, was considered on Wednesday. 


Mr. A. J. Ram, K.C. (who, with Mr. JEEves, appeared for the pro- 
moters), in explaining the nature of the proposals to the Committee, 
remarked that though in one sense the gas undertaking had more than 
paid its way, it had contributed nothing to the rates. Maintenance, 
renewals, &c., had had expended upon them heavy sums which might 
otherwise have been handed over in relief of the rates. 

Mr. S. R. Ogden, the Manager of the gas-works, gave evidence to 
the effect that, in addition to supplying the borough of Blackburn, the 
Corporation also supplied with gas nine townships outside. They 
sought power to include the township of Clayton-le-Dale, which had a 
population of under 1000, but which was being rapidly extended, and 
where a number of new houses were being erected. They werealready 
supplying 26 consumers. 

This clause was passed, together with several which were auxiliary 
to it. 

The following clauses were then considered :— 

The Corporation may refuse to supply electrical energy and gas, or elec- 
trical energy or gas, to any person whose payments for the supply of elec- 
trical energy or gas, or for the hire cf any meters used in connection with 
electrical energy or gas, are for the time being in arrear, whether any such 
payments be due to the Corporation in respect of a supply of electrical 
energy or gas, or for the hire of any such meters, used on the premises in 
respect of which such supply is demanded, or in respect of othes premises. 

In any case where the Corporation supply both gas and electricity to the 
same person, and he fails to pay the rent charges aud sums due from him in 
respect of either such supply, the Corporation shall have the same powers 
to cut off and stop both supplies as they would have with respect to the sup- 
ply of gas if he neglected to pay the rent due for the same. 


Mr. JEEVEs said that consumers at the present time had a choice of 
supply; and, as both belonged to the Corporation, they did nct want 
consumers to be able to ring the changes on them. 

Mr. LayLanp Barratt (a member of the Committee): Do you mean 
to say you have people in Blackburn sufficiently well off to take a supply 
of both illuminants in their houses, and who would yet use the one in 
erder to “‘do” you over the other ? 

Mr. JEEvEs: Yes. I can call evidence to that effect if desired. 

Mr. LayLanp Barratt said it seemed the Corporation were endea- 
vouring in this clause to collect their debts on one undertaking by the 
aid of the other. 

Mr. JEEVEs remarked that, on the cther hand, they were endeavouring 
to prevent themselves being swindled on cne by the aid of the other. 

The Committee decided that each undertaking must stand alone, and 
rejected the clause. 

Power was sought, also, in respect of the Corporation water under- 
taking, to purchase from time to time by agreement and hold any lands 
which they may deem necessary for the purposes of protecting the 
waters and water-works against nuisances, encroachments, injury, and 
pollution; and a sum of £40,000 was sought to be borrowed for these 
purposes, to cover any expenditure already made in this direction and 
future expenditure. 

After evidence by Mr. William Stubbs, the Borough Engineer, and 
the Town Clerk, this clause was granted. 


LEICESTER CORPORATION BILL. 


The General Powers Bill of the Leicester Corporation, which con- 
tains provisions for extending the limits of gas and water supply, 
selling a portion of the gas-works and plant to other sanitary authori- 
ties, testing gas, and conferring further powers in regard to the supply 
of electricity, was last week considered by the Police and Sanitary 
Committee. 


The gas provisions of the Bill were unopposed. With regard to 
the extension of the limits of the water supply, Mr. Jeeves, who 
represented the Corporation, mentioned that only two parishes— 
Enderby and Harborough—had objected to come in, and they had 
been struck out of the Bill. Alderman Vincent, J.P., ex-Mayor of 
Leicester, and Chairman of the Finance Committee, was called to give 
evidence on the water question. He said the present area.of supply 
was 60,617 acres, containing 59,378 houses, and an estimated popula- 
tion of 275,513. The present source of supply was obtained from three 
reservoirs in the county. The drainage area was 10,760 acres, and it 
afforded a daily supply of 5,300,000 gallonsaday. Under the Derwent 
Water Act of 1899 Leicester would obtain an additional supply of 
5 million gallons a day in 1910. It would be an advantage to these 
outside parishes to come within the limits of supply now; otherwise 
they would have to bear the cost of laying down their own mains. 
The total area of the parishes proposed to be added to the limits of 
supply was 18,741 acres, with a population of 9736, and a rateable 
value of £53,000. These parishes were within ine 10-mile limit men- 
tioned in the Derwent Act. Witness explained 1 hat Leicester’s annual 
share in the expenses of the Derwent Water Bcard would be £51,864, 
and probably more; and the annual charge for bringing the water 
from the border of the county would be about £22,500. Therefore, 
£74,364 a year was the least that Leicester could expect to pay for the 
additional supply from the Derwent. It was estimated that the present 
profit on the water undertaking was £16,000; and by reductions and 
savings there would be an estimated saving of £8000a year. Deduct- 
ing these two sums, there was still £50,364 a year to be paid. By 
increasing the water-rate by 24 per cent., £25,000 would be obtained. 
With regard to the remaining £25,364, the Corporation could apply 
to the purpose a reserye fund which in the year 1910 would amount to 
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£170,000. The Committee decided that they would sanction the in- 
crease of 2} per cent. : ; ; 

With respect to the gas and electricity portion of the Bill, Mr. Alfred 
Colson, the Engineer and General Manager of the gas and electricity 
undertakings of the Corporation, said that it was proposed to extend 
the gas limits to Markfield, Rothley Woodhouse, and Swithland. Gas 
was supplied in the first three places to about 600 consumers without 
statutory powers. Some 18,oco yards of main had to be laid to give 
these supplies, at a cost of £6131. From 1878 to 1907, the gas sent out 
from the works increased from 518 million to 2020 million cubic feet, 
the number of consumers from 19,000 to 55.952, and the length of mains 
from go to 2724 miles. The Committee passed the clauses referring to 
these matters. 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Arrest of a Gas Company’s Chairman. 


A great sensation was created in Ayr on Thursday when it became 
known that Mr. Robert M‘Vicar, Chairman for the last fifteen years, 
or thereabout, of the Ayr and Newton Gas Consumers’ Company, had 


been arrested, on a Sheriff's warrant, on a charge of having, between 
Jan. 1, 1900, and April 1, 1908, embezzled sums amounting to £10,650, 
in the Gas Company's office, or elsewhere, while acting as Chairman 
of Directors and as Secretary and Treasurer of the Company. Mr. 
M'‘Vicar is about sixty years of age, and has been in business in Ayr for 
nearly forty years ; being latterly the head of the firm of Currie, Rae, 
and Co., drapers, of High Street, Ayr. He was for a time an elder in 
Ayr West United Free Church. On Friday, he was brought up at the 
Burgh Court in Ayr, and the charge formally made against him. On 
account of the serious nature of the charge, at the request of the 
prosecutor, the accused was remitted to the Sberiff. Later in theday, 
he was brought before Hon. Sheriff-Substitute Lockhart, in private, 
and emitted a declaration, which may be used against him if the case 
goes to trial. He was then committed to prison, to await further pro- 
ceedings. His tenure of the office of Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Company only lasted for a few months; but whether recently or not, 
is not stated. 





Injuries through an Alleged Defective Griller. 


At the Ramsgate and District County Court last Wednesday, his 
Honour Judge Shortt delivered a considered judgment in an action 
brought by Mrs. Stella Bryson against the Corporation of Ramsgate, 
to recover £50 in respect of injuries alleged to have been sustained by 
her in consequence of the breaking of a griller supplied by the de- 
fendants. The breakage caused a saucepan of boiling water to fall 
over her arm, necessitating the calling in of a medical man, whose bill 
amounted to £8 r1s.; and she had also been put to other expense for 
help in her domestic affairs. At the hearing at the March sitting, Mr. 
E. Doughty (instructed by Messrs. Mercer and Whitehead) appeared 
for the plaintiff; Mr. W. W. Mackenzie (instructed by Mr. A. Blasdale, 
the Town Clerk) represented the Corporation. In giving judgment, 
his Honour first stated the conditions under which the Gas Committee 
of the Corporation let grillers, and then said the plaintiff, who occupied a 
house to which the defendants supplied gas, made the necessary appli- 
cation, and was supplied with a griller. It was placed on a dresser, 
which sloped outwardly downwards, Shortly after it had been fixed, 
the plaintiff lighted the griller and put on it a saucepan filled with 
water. By the time the water had become boiling hot, the griller 
cracked, the saucepan fell off, and the plaintiff was severely scalded. 
It was said, in the first place, that the defendants were guilty of negli- 
gence in supplying a griller which must have had some flaw in it that 
caused it to crack; but he held that, on the evidence, there was no 
negligence in this respect. It was contended, in the second place, that 
the defendants ought not to have placed the griller on a sloping surface, 
from which it was liable to fall off. On this point there was conflict 
of evidence as to what occurred when the defendants’ employees 
brought the griller to the plaintiff’s house. But he was satisfied, on 
the evidence, that they were told by the plaintiff to stand it on the 
dresser until she could find a more suitable place for it; that they 
pointed out to her the risky nature of such a proceeding; but that, 
notwithstanding this, she repeated her instructions as to where to 
put it. He could not, therefore, hold that the plaintiff was entitled to 
recover damages for the consequences of an act done under her express 
directions. It was argued, in the third place, that the defendants im- 
plicitly warranted the flawlessness of the griller, and that they were 
liable for breach of such warranty. He could find nothing in the facts 
to justify the implication of such a warranty; nor did any of the 
authorities referred to throw light upon the case. But there was a 
further and wholly distinct ground on which, in his opinion, the 
plaintiff could not succeed. Even supposing there had been a warranty 
of flawlessness and a breach of it, the injuries received by her were not 
the consequences of such a breach. It bad been proved to his entire 
satisfaction, and was indeed admitted by the principal witnesses for 
the plaintiff, that if the gri!ler had cracked when standing on a level 
surface the saucepan would not have fallen off, and the plaintiff would 
not have been injured ; in other words, that the causa causans of the 
saucepan falling off was not the cracking of the griller, but the sloping 
surface on which it was placed. For this, as he had already said, the 
plaintiff was herself responsible. Judgment must therefore be for the 
defendants. He would stay execution for fourteen days; and if notice 
of appeal were given within that period, he granted a further stay 
pending the appeal. In case the High Court should take a different 
view from that which he had expressed, and to avoid the expense of a 
new trial, he would now assess the amount of damages sustained by the 
plaintiff at £21. r 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN GAS COMPANY. 


The Mines (Eight Hours) Bill—The Strike at the Gas-Works, 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held at the Offices, 
D’Olier Street, Dublin, last Tuesday—Mr. Joun Murpny (Deputy. 
Chairman) presiding in the absence of Alderman Cotton, the Chairman. 


The SECRETARY AND MANAGER (Mr. Francis T. Cotton) having read 
the notice convening the meeting, the report and accounts for the six 
months ending the 31st of December were presented. The accounts 
showed that the gross revenue amounted to £167,247, and the expenditure 
(inclusive of debenture interest, &c., £6905) to £132,044; leaving a net 
balance of £35,203 available for distribution. The Directors in their 
report recommend dividends of 10 and 7 per cent. per annum on the 
respective shares. Payment of these would absorb £35,007, and leave 
£1096 to be carried forward. 

The Dreputy-CuairMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said 
he greatly regretted that the Chairman, Alderman Cotton, was quite 
unable, owing to indisposition, to preside as usual at the half-yearly 
meeting. In asking the shareholders to adopt the report and accounts 
presented, he said the working in the half year to which they referred 
had resulted in a slight increase in the sale of gas compared with 
the corresponding period of the previous year. Indeed, with few 
exceptions, the increase in the sale of gas had been very small with 
companies and local authorities all over the kingdom. This was 
accounted for by the greatly extended use of incandescent gas lighting, 
particularly by the inverted system, which, while increasing the light, 
reduced the consumption of gas. The revenue from the sale of gas and 
from meter-rents amounted to £146,225, and from residuals to £20,651; 
the latter sum being made up as follows: Coke, £13,910; tar, £3555; 
sulphate of ammonia and ammoniacal liquor, £2413; breeze, £773. 
Turning to the expenditure side of the accounts, there had been an 
increase of £14,000. Under the head of coals and oil, it amounted to 
£7722; and under wear and tear, manufacture, &c., to £1935. It would 
have been seen from the report that the Directors had recommended the 
small reduction of one-half per cent. in each dividend, making them 
Io per cent. and 7 percent. respectively. The conditions under which 
the Company’s business was carried on during the half year were, from 
a combination of causes, extremely adverse. Prominent among them 
were the large increase in the price of coal, the serious trouble in the 
labour market, resulting in the strike (which the Directors were able 
to successfully combat), and the high discount rates reigning in the 
Money Market. To maintain, under these conditions, their dividends 
at 10 per cent. and 7 per cent., the Directors considered satisfactory. 
They believed the adoption of the course they had recommended, of a 
slight reduction in the dividend, was the one best calculated to conserve 
the strength of the Company. During the past half year, large quan- 
tities of the coals carbonized were delivered under old contracts entered 
into over 24 years ago at reasonable prices ; otherwise the cost of manu- 
facture would have been much greater, as the new contracts exceeded 
the old ones by nearly 50 per cent. in price. This was a very serious 
matter for those engaged in the iron and steel trades, as well as for gas 
companies and all manufacturers who were depending upon coal for 
fuel. But the greatest hardship of all was inflicted on the poor, whose 
means were limited. However, he was glad to be in a position to say 
that prices were moderating; and, unless the Government insisted in 
pressing forward the Mines (Eight Hours) Bill, he expected a consider- 
able reduction might be looked for before the end of this year. The 
whole of the additional expenditure in connection with the strike at 
their works did not appear in the accounts for the half year under 
review. The strike took place a few days before Christmas, when 
most of the Company’s workmen left their good employment. Hesaid 
‘* good employment,’’ because the men were always treated with kind- 
ness and consideration. Unfortunately for themselves, they were led 
to believe that they could not be done without; and, instead of taking 
the advice of those who always had a deep interest in their welfare, 
they—instigated by comparative strangers—walked out of their work. 
The worst feature in the case was that they did so at a time when their 
action was most calculated to disorganize the whole of the works and 
leave the city in darkness in the middle of winter. It was only by 
almost superhuman efforts upon the part of the Engineer (Mr. W. F. 
Cotton) and his staff that such a catastrophe was averted. It was 
a matter of much regret that the consideration given to them by the 
public generally during this anxious and trying time was withheld from 
them by the Corporation, who, so far from making any allowance for 
their difficulties, selected this moment to draw special attention to the 
decreased illuminating power of the gas, without stating the cause of 
it, and threatened legal proceedings against the Company, which, 
however, they did not eventually proceed with. He could only say 
that it was not in the power of man to maintain their standard under 
such conditions ; and he contended that they were entitled to be con- 
gratulated upon having been able to give a continuous supply of gas 
under the exceptional circumstances of the case. 

Mr. C. LawLer seconded the motion. 

Mr. Macuire observed that, if the Miners’ Bill was passed, the price 
of coal must go up enormou-ly, and seriously affect their concern. It 
was to be hoped the Government would listen to the representations 
made by the different commercial bodies in England and Scotland, 
and abandon a Bill which would be destructive of the manufacturing 
interests of the country. The present Government were clearly re- 
sponsible for the high price of coal. With a view to capturing the vote 
of the miners, they took tbe 1s. duty off coal, with the result that its 
price had gone up to an exceptionally high figure. 

Mr. H. E. Jones rejoiced to hear that the Company’s staff coped 
successfully with the strike, which was forced upon them in the depth 
of winter. The labourers had been treated fairly well ; and when they 
made an unreasonable demand, it was quite right to resist it. 

The Deputy-CHairMAN explained, with regard to the Miners’ Bill, 
that Alderman Cotton, the Chairman, joined the deputation that 
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approached the Home Secretary on the subject. With regard to the 
strike, he could not speak too highly of the conduct of their Engineer 
and the staff at such a critical time. 

The report was adopted, and the dividends recommended were 
declared. 

The retiring Directors and Auditor having been re-elected, the pro- 
ceedings concluded with a vote of thanks to Mr. Murphy for presiding, 
as well as to the Directors and staff, especially the Engineer. 
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SAN PAULO GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 





Progress of Business—Large Extension of the Contract. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Company was held on Monday 
last week, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C.—Mr. D. M. 
Fox in the chair. 


The SEcRETARY (Mr. G. H. Rogers) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the Directors’ report and statement of accounts were 
taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving their adoption, said for many consecutive 
years it had been his privilege to congratulate the shareholders on the 
continuously increasing prosperity of their business; but never had he 
done so with greater satisfaction with the present, and confidence in 
the future of their undertaking, than on this occasion. The result of 
the past year’s working was the most satisfactory of any year since the 
price of gas was reduced to its present level, and afforded ample proof 
of the wisdom of their policy of supplying cheap gas. Speaking on 
general topics, he said the “ fixation” of exchange at 15d. per milreis, 
and the “coffee valorization” scheme, seemed to have acted beneficially 
to the coffee planters and to commerce generally. The rate of exchange 
during the year was practically stationary af 15}d.; and this steadying 
of exchange had been distinctly favourable to the Company’s business, 
and to commerce generally. Turning to the statement of accounts, the 
shareholders would see that the gross receipts for the past year were 
£152,400, showing an increase over 1906 of £17,792. The working 
expenses (including London charges, &c.) were £115,476; and the 
profit for the year was £36,924—an increase of £8132. After adding 
to the profit the £4100 that was brought forward, and deducting 
£7421 for debenture service, &c., the disposable balance remaining 
was{33,602. Thisenabled the Directors, after placing £8000 to reserve 
account, to recommend a final dividend of 5 per cent., free of income- 
tax (making, with the interim dividend of 3 per cent. paid in September 
last, a total dividend of 8 per cent. for the year), and to carry forward 
the substantial balance of £5602, or £1502 more than the previous 
year. The shareholders would no doubt have noticed that this was the 
first occasion on which a full year’s interest was payable on the whole of 
the £125,000 of debentures ; the sum required for this showing an advance 
of £2360 over the previous year. The receipts under every heading, 
except tar, exhibited satisfactory advances. The prices obtained for 
coke, and the great demand for it—at times exceeding the supply — 
accounted for the large increase in the receipts for residual products ; 
there being, however, a slight falling off in the demand for tar from the 
coffee planters in the interior owing to temporary depression in the 
coffee market. Turning to the expenditure, the cost of coal, oil, &c., 
was but little over that in the previous year, although 1478 tons more 
coal was carbonized. This satisfactory result was due to the Directors 
having secured contracts in the spring on favourable terms, under which 
coal was obtained throughout the year at much below market prices 
--acting, as the Board invariably did in all such matters, on the advice 
of their excellent Managing Director, Mr. A. F. Phillips. Repairs were 
lower than in 1906; and this helped to reduce the manufacturing costs, 
which were actually lower than in the previous year, notwithstanding 
that 38 million cubic feet more gas were produced. The distribution 
expenses showed an excess of £4000 over those of the previous year, 
owing principally to improvements effected in the mains, and heavier 
meter renewals, all of which had become necessary. The number of 
public lamps in the city increased during the year from 4552 to 4768. 
Private consumers increased by 1130; and the number of meters in 
use at the end of the year was 9725. The use of gas for cooking pur- 
poses was rapidly increasing ; and without doubt before long the em- 
ployment of gas as fuel would be general. The balance-sheet showed 
the sound financial position of the Company. Expenditure on capital 
account during the year was £19,448. The water-gas plant was respon- 
sible for £10,604; the remainder was made up of new mains, lamps, 
meters, &c., and acquisition of land. The expenditure on the Company's 
new site amounted to £4723. The area acquired was about 48 acres, 
and was immediately contiguous to the San Paulo Railway main line, 
about two miles distant from the centre of the city. Other works in 
hand of a capital nature included a three-lift gasholder of a capacity of 
1 million cubic feet, which was expected to be finished by February, 
1909. The transfer of £8000 to reserve raised the fund to £55,000, of 
which one-half was invested in high-class securities that were written 
down below current quotations. In view of the threatened railway 
trouble at home during the latter part of last year, large quantities of 
coal were shipped; and this accounted for the abnormally high 
value of stocks of coal and material in San Paulo. And now he had 
further good news to tell the shareholders—good news, he said 
without hesitation, because, although the step the Directors had 
taken in authorizing the signing of an agreement between the 
Government of the State and the Company, involving important altera- 
tions in the Company’s contract which would have far-reaching effects, 
he regarded the amicable settlement of any question between the 
Government and the Company as matter for congratulation. Such an 
agreement had been signed by their representative, Mr. R. Gray, after 
Protracted negotiations extending over the last two years or so. The 
contract under which the Company were working was made in 1897, 
and was for.a period of thirty years, terminating in 1927. Clause 44 of 
the contract provided that “at the expiration of the period of privilege, 
should the Government not renew the contract, it shall pay to the Com- 
Pany in gold the value of its plant valued by arbitrators.” This clause 
was, of course, a most valuable asset of the Company, and one which 
the Board never had the slightest intention of surrendering. But, 








though the clause was in itself perfectly fair to the Government, the 
continual growth of the city and the constantly increasing use of gas 
by the population called for extensions in different parts of the city, to 
such an extent—the cost of which extensions had by the contract to be 
charged -to capital—that the Government became nervous as to the 
large sum of money for which they might be liable at the termina- 
tion of the contract in the year 1927. The result of this anxiety for the 
future was that the Government hesitated, and often refused to sanc- 
tion the extensions called for by public needs, unless the Company 
agreed to carry them out without charging the costs of them to the 
value of the estate to be valued and paid for at the termination 
of the concession, which condition, of course, the Company could not 
possibly accept. Thus the natural development of the Company was 
restricted ; and the public, as well as the Company, suffered from the 
restriction. This state of things could not be continued. In conse- 
quence, negotiations were opened for the revision of the contract; the 
Company on their part consenting to the cancellation of clause 44, 
and the Government on their part agreeing to modify certain clauses 
of the contract in favour of the Company. The result was briefly: 
(1) The Government were relieved from the obligation in 1927 to either 
renew the contract, or pay the Company in gold the value of their plant 
in 1927. (2) The Company in return had obtained: (a) An extension 
of the period of the contract from 1927 to 1950, or a further 23 years, 
with full privileges; and after this date the entire works and plant 
remained the property of the Company, which would be free to work 
the same as a common industry under the common law of the country. 
(b) Increased guaranteed public lighting of streets, squares, &c., from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 cubic metres. (c) A fixed maximum price of 
gas at 140 rs. per cubic metre as long as exchange did not exceed 2od. 
per milreis, and at 150 rs. when exchange was above 2od. per milreis, 
during the whole period of the concession, without being subject to 
certain reductions of price stipulated in the contract of 1897. (d) Free- 
dom to charge private consumers such rates as might be deemed advis- 
able, without reference to the fixed charge per cubic metre guaranteed for 
publiclighting. He need not say, after this, that the Company’s relations 
with the Government and its officials were most friendly, and that 
the Company had the goodwill of the people of San Paulo. That this was 
so was in no small degree owing to the tact and business capacity of 
their popular Manager, Mr. Richard Gray, who had conducted these 
difficult negotiations in a skilful manner. The Board also desired to 
recognize the liberal spirit in which they had been met by the Minister 
of Public Works, and the various officials of the Department under whose 
special supervision the Company carried on their business. In conclu- 
sion, he referred to resolutions to be submitted at a special meeting, and 
which are alluded to later in the report of the proceedings. 

Mr. A. F. PuiLvirs (Managing- Director) seconded the motion, which 
was unanimously carried. 

The CuairMAN then proposed the declaration of a final dividend of 
5 per cent., free of income-tax ; making a total distribution of 8 per 
cent. for the year. 

Mr. A. M‘KeErrow seconded the motion, which was adopted. 

Proposed by Mr. PuILtips, and seconded by Mr. Lineracwoop, the 
Chairman (the Director retiring by rotation) was re-elected. 

Dr. W. L. STRAIN, in proposing the re-appointment of the Auditors 
(Messrs. Cash, Stone, and Co.), took the opportunity of remarking 
that, as an old San Paulo man, it had given him pleasure to hear the 
account by the Chairman of the prosperity of the Company. As one 
who bad watched the growth of the city for nearly twenty years, he 
must say it was greatly to the credit of the Company that the Directors 
had foreseen the requirements of the inhabitants ; and it was owing to 
this that he could testify to the Company’s popularity in the city. 

Mr. PartTRIDGE seconded the resolution, which was unanimously 
carried. 

The CHAIRMAN, in proposing a vote of thanks to the officers and staff, 
said that the Directors were ably seconded by their Secretary on this 
side, and in San Paulo they were fortunate in having Mr. Gray and 
Mr. Whyte as, respectively, their Manager and Engineer. 

Mr. PuILtiPs, in seconding, remarked that he could personally 
testify to the devotion to the Company’s business of Mr. Gray and 
Mr. Whyte. 

The motion was heartily passed. 

Mr. E. CLark remarked that the shareholders were about to consider 
an alteration in the Articles of Association, which would make perma- 
nent on a higher scale the honorarium to their Directors. Meantime 
he hoped they would accord him the same support as last year in pro- 
posing that a special grant of £250 be made, in addition to the sum 
authorized by the Articles of Association, in respect of the services of 
the Directors during the past year. 

Mr. PARTRIDGE seconded the resolution, which was heartily agreed to. 

The CuairMan, on behalf of himself and colleagues, made suitable 
acknowledgment. 


a 


New Capital and the Articles of Association. 


A Special Meeting was then held, at which a series of proposals were 
considered, increasing the capital of the Company and making certain 
changes in the Articles of Association. The resolution referring to the 
capital increases it by £400,000, by the creation and issue of 15,000 of 
new 6 per cent. preference shares of {10 each; and among the altera- 
tions in the Articles of Association is one which advances the Direc: 
tors’ fees from {1000 to £1250. 

The resolutions were passed on the motion of the CHaiRMAN, 
seconded by Mr. Puittirs. It was explained that the whole of the 
new capital would not be issued at once, but as required, and that the 
shares would be issued to the shareholders at par. 

A vote of thanks to the Board concluded the proceedings, 





The Haslingden Union Gas Company have placed an order with 
Messrs. Robert Dempster and Sons, Limited, of Elland, for the recon- 
struction of their existing retort-bench. The work consists of four 
through arches with eight settings of nine retorts, and includes the 
whole of the retort-mountings. It has to be carried out under the 
supervision of Mr. R. B. S. Houghton, the Company’s Engineer. 





A COAL BREAKER AND A FATAL ACCIDENT. 


A fatal accident that, in its details, is fortunately exceptional occurred 
at the East Greenwich works of the South Metropolitan Gas Company 


last Thursday morning. It is not too much to say that the accident is 
the worst that has ever been experienced at East Greenwich ; and, in 
fact, nothing more terrible could have happened. The matter is also 
referred to in a paragraph in an earlier part of this issue (p. 14). It 
appears that two men were engaged trimming coal into the hopper of 
a coal-breaker in one of the coal-stores. About 7 a.m., the two men 
were removing a plank, when one of them—John Bowen Brooks— 
stumbled into the hopper in some extraordinary way. His comrade 
heard a shout ; and, on looking round, saw Brooks standing upright in 
the hopper. The comrade threw down his end of the plank, rushed to 
the lever controlling the gas-engine which drives the breaker, and shut 
off the gas. But it was too late; and the whole of the poor fellow’s 
body passed through the crusher, and was reduced to a pulp. The 
inquiry by the Coroner (Mr. H. R. Oswald) was held on Saturday ; and 
the evidence showed that Brooks had been employed at the works 
a great many years, and was therefore a competent workman. The 
inquest proceedings occupied only a short time, as, on the evidence, 
there was no difficulty in pronouncing a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death.” 
There was a guard round the hopper ; and the protection provided has 
been found by the Factory Inspector who visited the scene of the acci- 
dent as being quite in conformity with the requirements of the Act. 

Curiously, there was another death about the same hour at the 
works ; but in this case, a physical trouble was the cause. The man’s 
name was Samuel West; and only a few minutes before his collapse, 
he had been speaking to a fellow worker about the boat-race. 


TOWN GAS FOR CHEAP POWER. 





Experience in East London. 


In another part of the ‘‘ JourNaL,” reference is made to a very 
effective brochure, issued by the Commercial Gas Company, setting 
forth the advantages of town gas as a source of power. The follow- 
ing are some of the particulars furnished. 


The first thing to strike the eye, on opening the large folding 
sheet of which the booklet consists, is the statement, in prominent 
characters, that electrical power is three times more costly than gas 
power. This is an important fact to be borne in mind in these days, 
when, as the compiler (presumably the Company’s Engineer, Mr. 
Stanley H. Jones) says ‘‘ the stress of competition demands that every 
effort shall be made to effect economy in production.” It has evi- 
dently been borne in upon Messrs, Hacker Bros., of Old Ford, who 
have effected a saving of £3 5s. 3d. per week by substituting a 
‘Stockport ’’ gas-engine for an electric motor. Here are the figures: 


Electric current for 11 weeks, at 1°8d. per unit 
Gas for 12 weeks, at 2s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet . 


Electricity averaged £4 19s. od. per week. 
Gas <8 113 9 


£54 9 5 
20 5 5 


” 





Saving by gas , .£3 5S. 3d. per week. 
In addition to this substantial economy, the gas-engine is about double 
the power of the electric motor. 

Evidence is next adduced in support of the statement that steam 
power is twice as costly as gas power. It is furnished by Messrs. 
T. & W. Cole, Limited, of Park Road Iron-Works, who saved in one 
year more than £200, or about 55 per cent., as the result of displacing 
steam by gasengines. The steam plant consisted of a1z2 H.P. steam- 
engine driving the works; a 6 H.P. high-speed steam-engine driving 
the dynamo for lighting ; and a vertical tube boiler of 100 lbs. working 
pressure. The gas plant was a 25 B.H.P. ‘‘ Campbell” gas-engine 
driving the works and dynamos for lighting. The following are the 
running costs :— 


Steam (year 1903)— 
Ds S. « « 





faqt 2:21 
Wages gl 0 O 
— £362 211 
Gas (year 1904)-— 
Town gas. . . £110 9 O 
Wages. 45 10 oO 





— 155 19 O 
Saving in one year, £206 3s. 11d. 

Messrs. Ellis and Co., of Limehouse, effected a saving of 57 per cent. 
by putting in a 224 B.H.P. ‘‘ Stockport” gas-engine in place of an 
8 H.P. steam-engine. Their running cost for a year with the steam- 
engine came to £133; whereas with the gas-engine it was {57—thus 
showing a saving of £76. 

In the last fold of the sheet are set forth the great advantages of 
town gas compared with suction gas. The troubles arising from the 
use of the latter are dwelt upon by Mr. W. H. Burchell, the Direc- 
tor and Manager of the Caxton Press, Limited, of Furnival Street, E.C. 
He states that, owing to the unpurified state of suction gas, their engines 
have to be cleaned much more frequently. The supply is so irregular 
as to often dislocate their working arrangements; making the — 
of the machinery most unreliable. He finds that town gas avoided 
setting apart any area, buildings, boilers, or chimney shaft, and thus 
saved the capital expenditure upon plant, which in turn involved run- 
ning charges for labour, wear and tear, depreciation, and interest on 
capital—items which were generally overlooked in computing the cost 
of suction gas. The fact that suction gas was only about one-fifth the 
power of town gas, and that the former could not be used for lighting 
em. was also found to be a great drawback. These remarks are 
ollowed by the testimony of Mr. Samuel Cutler, jun., of Millwall, that 
there is no actual economy in using producer gas rather than ordinary 
coal gas, which is at our doors, and the employment of which is not 
attended by any stand-by losses, blow-off, or nuisance. Finally, the 
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experience of another printer, as recorded in the “ British Printer,” js 
given. He has found that electricity is not cheaper than gas, hour for 
hour, and the horse power the same; and he is sure that “ many an 
employer would go back to his gas-engine, if he were not restrained 
by a signed agreement for a number of years with the electrical supply 
authorities, and want of space.” 

The Company’s current rates of discount for gas-engine supplies 
range from ro to 20 per cent. ; and so well has this branch of the busi. 
ness been pushed that they sell a million cubic feet of gas daily for 
power purposes alone. 


IPSWICH GUARDIANS AND THE 
GAS COMPANY’S ASSESSMENT APPEAL, 





In proposing the adoption of a report by the Assessment Committee 
with reference to the Clerk’s remuneration, the Chairman of the 
Ipswich Board of Guardians (Mr. A. Sizer) said they had dealt with 
5000 appeals during the last two years. The Committee had been 
subjected to a great deal of criticism; but they had tried to deal fairly, 
and on its merits, with every case brought under their notice. This 
bad not, perhaps, been rewarded with much gratitude. One gentle- 
man, in fact, recommended that each member of the Committee should 
be taken by the scruff of the neck and thrown into the dock. There 
had been one important case during the past year, which had cost the 
town a considerable amount of money. He regretted that it had to be 
fought; but there was no alternative so far as that Board were con- 
cerned, seeing that all attempts at conciliation on the part of the 
Overseers, and also on the part of the Assessment Committee, had 
failed. Sir Daniel Goddard stated, at the Gas Company’s meeting, 
that they had won the appeal. That was the case, no doubt; but they 
had not exactly won all along the line. An increased assessment had 
been put on their undertaking of £120; and this would yield an income 
of about £48 a year. But it was practically decided that the 174 per 
cent. deduction in respect of tenant’s capital invested in slot-meters 
and gas-stoves was excessive. Upon taxation, their bill of costs was 
reduced from £821 to £295. The Board had been blamed for fighting 
the case; but he held that they could do nothing else. 





STREET LIGHTING ECONOMY IN NEWCASTLE. 


The Watch Committee of the Newcastle Corporation, at a special 
meeting held to consider the question of reducing the estimates by 
£1000, in accordance with the proposition of the City Council, 
decided, after a long discussion, to postpone the lighting of Westgate 
Road extension by electricity. This will effect a saving of £180, It 
was also agreed to reduce the estimate of £687 for new gas-lamps 
(principally for the outlying districts) by £387. The maintenance 
account was reduced by £180. The Deputy Lord Mayor (Mr. Alfred 
Appleby), who presided, took strong exception to any reduction in the 
number of new gas-lamps, especially those intended for the outskirts 
of the city. He said he considered that these places, if not properly 
lighted, would be a source of danger to the public. It was true that 
many of their thoroughfares were costing the city an immense sum for 
what some ratepayers considered an excessive amount of lighting by 
electricity. In the interests of true economy and efficiency, he urged 
that the two important items relating to new gas-lamps and main- 
tenance should be allowed to stand, and a saving effected on the electric 
light. The feeling was expressed that the question raised by the 
Deputy Lord Mayor should be thoroughly gone into. 





LANCASTER CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 


The Past Year’s Progress—Reductions in Price. 
At the Meeting of the Lancaster Town Council last Wednesday, the 
minutes presented by the Gas Committee set forth that the Engineer 


(Mr. Charles Armitage, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.) had submitted a statement 
showing the quantity of gas made since the undertaking passed into 
the hands of the Corporation in 1880, and the price per 1000 cubic feet 
charged. It was resolved that the Council be recommended to reduce 
the price to 2s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, less 2d. discount, for ordinary 
meters, except for motive power, and to give users of prepayment meters 
3 cubic feet extra for 1d. in the future; also that gas for motive power 
be charged for on a sliding-scale according to the consumption, varying 
from 1s. 4d. to 1s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet—the reduction to date from 
the March readings of the meters. The Engineer had reported as to a 
system of giving receipts to users of prepayment meters, and it was re- 
solved that the matter should be referred to a Sub-Committee, with 
power to adopt the system if found satisfactory. The estimates of the 
income and expenditure of the Committee for the year ending March 25, 
1909, were submitted, and, as amended, approved for presentation to 
the Finance Committee. 

In moving the confirmation of the Committee's proceedings, Alderman 
Helme said, with regard to the collection of the money from prepayment 
meters, it was suggested that a receipt should be handed to the users. 
The Committee were quite willing to accept any suggestion for a 
stricter taking of accounts; and though this would cause some ex- 
pense, it would be considered by a Sub-Committee, who had power to 
deal with it. The accounts for the year showed that there had been a 
steady and progressive increase in the quantity of gas produced and 
sold ; the quantity for the year—210 million cubic feet—being 10 mil- 
lions more than for the previous year, while the increased sale had 
considerably aided the financial position of the Committee. At the 
beginning of the year, they estimated that the sales would amount to 
£18,835, but they had reached £19,725—a rise of £890; while there 
was an increase from the sales of coke, &c., of £1124. They had not 
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expended quite all the money estimated on coal, cannel, &c., the 
amount being £12,623, against an estimate of £12,862; but other items 
in the expenditure came out much as provided for, with the exception 
that in extending mains to new parts of the town they had spent 
{1378 against an estimate of £1000. The year’s working showed an 
increased profit over what was anticipated. They had looked for a 
balance of £2000 to be contributed to the local chancellor of the 
exchequer for the relief of the rates, in addition to which they had 
provided, free of charge, for the public lighting of the town, gas of the 
value of £1700—making a total contribution of £3700 for the year. 
After putting aside this large amount, however, they had still asurplus 
profit of £1707; and as the result of an interview he had with the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, he was glad to say the Gas Com- 
mittee, rather than see the rates increased, had willingly consented to 
a further sum of £500 being applied to their relief. This left a sum of 
£1207, which would be carried to the reserve fund, bringing it up to 
{10,770. Out of their profits of £5407, they had contributed to the 
town the substantial sum of £4200. With the result of the year’s 
working before them, the Committee felt it was their duty to continue 
the policy of supplying gas at the lowest price that could reason- 
ably be fixed, having regard to the joint interests of the consumer and 
the Corporation. With the steady development of the capital value of 
the undertaking, they felt that justice had been done to the interests 
of the ratepayers; and at the same time, by reductions in price, they 
had endeavoured to meet the convenience of consumers. Whenever 
they had been able to reduce the charge for gas, a larger quantity had 
been used ; and in prepayment meters and cookers they were offering 
to the occupiers of cottage homes facilities for greater comfort at the 
lowest cost. The Committee now asked the Council to sanction a 
reduction in the price of gas to 2s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, with 
2d. cash discount for ordinary consumers except for motive power, 
and in future to give users of prepayment meters 3 cubic feet extra 
for1d. This reduction and the cost of altering the prepayment meters 
would involve a sum of £1147. But the Committee anticipated that 
at the end of the year, in addition to handing over £2000 for the rates, 
they would have a balance of £1997 ; so that after deducting the £1147 
they would still have £850 to go to the reserve fund. Altogether, the 
gas undertaking was in a very satisfactory financial condition ; and he 
desired to acknowledge the services of the Engineer and Manager, 
whose skill and efforts, under the direction of the Committee, had 
produced such excellent results. 

In seconding the motion, Alderman Bowness complimented Mr. 
Armitage. He said the Corporation were blessed with a clever and 
intelligent Manager; and it was to him they were greatly indebted 
for the success that had followed the spirited policy which the Council 
allowed the Gas Committee to inaugurate two or three years ago. 

Mr. Wright said he did not think the Committee should allocate 
more than £2000 out of the gas undertaking towards the rates, because 
it was the gas consumers who ought principally to benefit ; and by 
appropriating large sums in reduction of the rates they were relieving 
many large concerns who provided their own light and did not con- 
sume gas. Alderman Helme said the Committee had carefully con- 
sidered all interests, and tried to prevent any increase in the rates at 
the present time. The contribution to the rates for next year was put 
down at £2000, and not at £2500. 

The minutes were then confirmed. 


— 
ae 


STOCKPORT GAS PROFITS AND THE RATES. 





At the Monthly Meeting of the Stockport Town Council last Wed- 
nesday, it was reported that the Gas Committee had resolved that for 
the year ending the 31st ult. the sum of £15,000 should be handed over 
to the Finance Committee in aid of the rates. 


When the minutes of the Gas Committee came before the Council, 
Mr. Brewster claimed that the profits of the Gas Department were 
unequally distributed among the ratepayers of the town. There 
were large manufacturers and others who had put down their own 
gas plants, and did not consume any of the Corporation gas. These 
people, therefore, did not help in any way to produce the profits. 
A sum of £15,000 represented something like 9d. in the pound on 
the rates; and those who did not consume any gas ought not to 
share in the profits, as they did at the present time. He contended 
that, instead of utilizing this profit in aid of the rates, the price of gas 
should be reduced to the ordinary consumers. The Stockport Gas- 
Works stood excellently in management, capital, and everything else ; 
so that there were no grounds for anyone to say that the department 
was not producing the profit it should considering the magnitude of it. 
Stockport, with regard to the manufacture and the finances of its Gas 
Department, stood as one of the best towns in England. He moved as 
an amendment that the price of gas be reduced 3d. per rooocubic feet, 
and that automatic meter users be allowed a reduction in the same pro- 
portion ; but on the Mayor refusing to accept the amendment, Mr. 
Brewster moved that the Gas Committee's minutes be passed save and 
except the one relating to the profits. He said they would not be 
Carrying out the main principle which they were sent to the Council 
to uphold—that the profits of the various departments of the Corpora- 
tion should be equally distributed among the ratepayers of the town. 
He brought this matter forward in the interests of the gas consumers 
of the town. 

In seconding, Mr. Linfoot claimed that the distribution of the gas 
Profits affected the workers, and that they were not disbursed in an 
equal manner. The price of gas ought to be largely reduced to the 
ordinary consumers. The Gas Committee had certainly carried on 
their undertaking very well and very successfully ; and they had made 
a considerable amount of money. 

_Mr. M‘Gregor said that it might be considered whether they could 
dispose of the profits of the Gas Department to any better purpose than 
at present. He pointed out that though they had a monopoly of the 
supply of gas, they could not compel people to use it. Mr. Forster was 
of opinion that there were sufficient reasons why the £15,000 should be 
handed over to the rates. Alderman Ferns, also, urged that the rate- 





payers were the owners of the gas-works, and surely the whole of the 
owners of the undertaking were entitled to any benefit there was out of 
the gas profits. The most equitable and easiest way to distribute the 
profits was to distribute them equally among all the ratepayers accord- 
ing to the rates they paid. He did not understand the argument that 
was used, that the profits should be distributed among the small con- 
sumers in some way. This argument carried no weight ; and he was 
certain the best course was being adopted. 

The Chairman of the Gas Committee (Mr. Fernley) remarked that 
this was a little hardy annual of Mr. Brewster’s. On the last occasion, 
he (Mr. Fernley) said the sun shone on the just as well as on the unjust. 
He did not wish to repeat this; but he wanted to point out that the gas 
undertaking belonged to the ratepayers, and not to the gas consumers. 
The larger the ratepayer, the larger the shareholder in the under- 
taking ; and because they did not consume gas, there was no reason 
why they should not benefit in the profits. In the event of a large loss 
being made on the gas undertaking, there would be arate levied on the 
whole of the ratepayers, and notonasection. Mr. Brewster might just 
as well argue that people who did not have their children educated in 
the free schools ought not to pay the education rate. The best way to 
distribute the gas profits was as they were now doing—in the reduction 
of the rates. 

On a vote being taken, 10 voted for Mr. Brewster’s amendment and 
36 against—which led Mr. Fernley to remark: “ Your supporters are 
growing, Mr. Brewster. Try again in another 25 years.” 


GAS-METER TESTING IN LONDON. 


Annual Report of the Inspector. 
We have received from Mr. James Stratford, the Inspector of Gas- 
Meters for the City of London, his report to the County Purposes 
Committee of the Corporation on the work of the past year. 


Mr. Stratford opens his report with an expression of satisfaction at 
the further increase in business which took place in the twelve months 
ending the 31st of December. He says that much care and constant 
attention are used to this end, always bearing in mind the fact that the 
office has been established to carry out the provisions of the Sale of 
Gas Acts, to ensure justice between gas consumers and gas companies, 
to prevent fraud, and to correct the accidents of manufacture. It is 
not a business intended or worked to show a profitable return. A 
tabular statement of the meters tested and the fees received in the past 
six years shows that the figures have risen from 55,198 meters tested 
and £1806 paid in fees in 1902 to 80,703 meters and £2474 fees last 
year ; the latter figures being increases of 3076 meters and {£73 fees 
compared with the year 1906. The testing fees do not rise in propor- 
tion to the number of meters received, owing to the development of 
the trade in prepayment meters and small householders cooking by gas. 
The meters used for this purpose are, of course, all small ; so that no less 
than 65,603 meters were tested at the minimum charge of 6d. each, 
though they required as much care and time as those of larger size and 
fee. There were altogether 79,067 dry meters tested last year ; among 
them being 2578 20-light, 9646 10-light, 25,423 5-light, and 38,780 
3-light. Of the 1636 wet meters tested, 455 were Io-light, 492 were 
5-light, and 518 were 3-light. The.total number of meters dealt with 
(80,703) is divided as follows: New meters, 36,504; meters repaired, 
36,581 ; meters with disputed registration, 7618. There were 41,107 
prepayment meters tested ; 8062 being 5-light and 32,614 3-light. Mr. 
Stratford states that stop meters are in much favour with some gas 
companies, and about 1000a year are tested in his office. The number 
of new and repaired meters rejected last year was 1964, of which gor 
registered fast, 552 slow, 337 were leaky, and 274 passed unregistered 
gas. The statement of the number and condition of disputed meters, 
of which 7618 were tested, is as follows : Correct in registration, 2997 ; 
incorrect, 3327; faults recorded, 9231; registered fast, 1413; registered 
slow, 1914. 

In the course of the general remarks at the close of the report, Mr. 
Stratford says some gas companies have well-fitted testing-rooms, and 
meters removed from their mains are taken first to district offices, and 
thence, by van or otherwise, to the gas-works, and are tested before 
being sent to the meter inspectors. The meters so carried from place 
to place are then put under various tests, and may be quite altered in 
registration from their condition when removed from the premises of 
the consumers, who may be at a great disadvantage from this cause. 
Mr. Stratford submits that the officially appointed inspector should 
first test the meter as soon after its removal from work, and with as 
little disturbance by carriage, as possible. He states that there is still 
a tendency with some gas companies to take advantage of the Act by 
sending meters for testing that are found to be slow in registration, and 
to surcharge the consumer by means of the certificate; and where the 
meter is fast in registration, the consumer having no knowledge of it, 
there is reason to fear that the fact is suppressed. This, he says, ‘‘ is a 
growing evil, caused by undue pressure upon those responsible for the 
distribution of gas to reduce loss from leakage and other causes.’’ The 
Sale of Gas Act does not give the inspector any control over this fault ; 
nor does it contain any provision for testing the correctness of gas- 
meter indices beyond the test-dial; and Mr. Stratford says ‘‘a satis- 
factory method is needed before such testing can be effectively carried 
out, as each index must be carefully tested by hand before being fixed 
in the meter by the maker. Not only the wheels of the index, but the 
templet of the dial, the position of the dial, and the index hands and 
pinions must all be examined to ensure correct working at all points 
of the dial—making this a very difficult work.” He adds that the 
mechanical errors in meters are very few, and, with improved methods 
of manufacture and machinery in use, are now barely possible. The 
testing would throw a burden of many thousands of pounds upon gas 
consumers or ratepayers, and ‘‘ the public have had no cause to desire 
such testing.” 








Messrs. Brotherton and Co., Limited, ammonia and tar distillers, 
who for the past twenty-five years have bad their central offices at 
Commercial Buildings, have removed to City Chambers, Leeds. 
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FRASERBURGH TOWN COUNCIL AND THE GAS-WORKS. 


In the “ Electricity Supply Memoranda” in the “ JournaL ” for the 
24th ult., reference was made to a scheme which was before the Town 
Council of Fraserburgh for lighting the burgh by electricity generated 
by plant working in conjunction with a dust-destructor. The circum- 
stances which led to the initiation of the scheme were as follows: 
About this time last year, the Town Council resolved unanimously, at a 
special meeting, to adopt the Burghs Gas Supply (Scotland) Act, 1876, 
with the view of acquiring the undertaking of the Fraserburgh Gas 
Company ; and towards the close of the year another meeting was held 
to confirm the resolution. On the suggestion of the Provost, however, 
it was decided to obtain information as to whether it would not be 
better and cheaper for the community to introduce electric lighting, and 
leave the Gas Company alone. A Committee was appointed to con- 
sider the matter; and they enlisted the services of Mr. W. B. M‘Lusky, 
of Perth, to deal with the Gas Company, of Mr. H. Richardson, of 
Dundee, to furnish information as to electric lighting, and of the 
Burgh Surveyor (Mr. W. Alexander, B.Sc.), to report on the merits of 
adust-destructor. Mr. M‘Lusky, in the course of his report, stated that, 
as he was not allowed to inspect the Company’s works or books, his esti- 
mates were only approximate. He reckoned that the structural value 
of the works and distributing plant, including £4518 for a new holder 
and a trunk main, was £14,415; and the outlay of £1000 would put the 
works in a condition to deal efficiently with the demand for gas for five 
years. He estimated the average annual profits for the three years to 
Whitsunday, 1907, at £1500; and the capital employed was /12,000. 
After paying dividends, there would be a balance of £550, which he 
assumed was put into the business; so that the consumer was providing 
capital as well as dividend. Municipal control, in his opinion, would 
be an advantage to the town and a benefit to the gas consumers. If the 
undertaking cost £15,000, the present estimated profits would meet the 
fixed charges, and effect a reduction in price of 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
Mr. Richardson reported that the possibility of establishing a profit- 
able and satisfactory generating station driven from a dust-destructor 
was immediately apparent on surveying Fraserburgh, which was just 
the sized town, both in population and in area, for the scheme to be 
‘certain of success;” and he submitted a balance-sheet showing the 
capital cost of such an arrangement, and the revenue therefrom. With 
an outlay of £8732, he made out that there would be a balance of 
£1015, after allowing for interest and sinking fund charges and meet- 
ing the expenses of working. He gave a list of seven towns in which 
refuse and dust destructors are operating in conjunction with electricity 
stations. Mr. Alexander, as the outcome of visits to Clydebank and 
Cambuslang, where destructors combined with electric lighting plant 
are at work, submitted plans and an estimate of works suitable for 
Fraserburgh, and said that, in the interest of the inhabitants, the ques- 
tion of adopting them was worth the consideration of the Committee 
and the Council. 

The Committee gave these reports full consideration, but could 
not agree among themselves as to what to recommend the Council to 
do; and when the matter came before this body at a special meeting 
on Monday last week, the Convener of the Committee (Mr. E. Gordon) 
simply moved that the resolution previously passed as to adopting the 





—_ 


Burghs Gas Supply Act should be confirmed. On Provost Finlayson 
asking if this was all he had to say, he replied that it was—in the mean. 
time. The motion having been seconded, Bailie Gordon criticized the 
report submitted by Mr. M‘Lusky, who, he said, had calculated the 
Gas Company’s profits on the erroneous basis of 4s. 7d. per 1000 cubic 
feet of gas, which was not by a long way the price charged by the 
Company in the year taken. In that period the price was only 4s, 2d, 
to the ordinary consumer, to those who used engines it was 3s. od., and 
to the town it was 2s.—making an average price (1906-7) of 3s.84d. What 
reliance could the Council place on a report based on so erroneous a 
foundation ? They had been deceived into believing that the com. 
munity of Fraserburgh were paying Is. per 1000 cubic feet more for 
their gas than they actually had been doing. Mr. Will submitted that 
the matter out of which Bailie Gordon was endeavouring to make so 
much capital did not represent more than £300. 

The Provost expressed regret at having to move a direct negative, 
He strongly preferred the introduction of the electric light in combina. 
tion with a dust-destructor ; but he did not mean to proceed at once to 
do this, for reasons which he gave. He thought that both the acquisi- 
tion of the gas-works and the installation of the electric light should be 
left alone until they saw what developments would take place. It was 
not right to pledge the community too deeply, as it seemed to him they 
were doing. Though he believed the gas supply should be under the 
control of the Town Council, he thought it was inexpedient now to take 
any steps to acquire it. Bailie Cow seconded the amendment, and said 
that, as one of the Special? Committee, he had gone into the matter 
thoroughly. He had not changed his opinion in favour of the prin. 
ciple of the municipalization of the gas undertaking, but had modified 
it in regard to whether it would be the right thing to take over the gas- 
works at the present time. He considered the municipal control of the 
works would not be an advantage to the town nor a benefit to the con- 
sumers. Mr. Cumming emphatically supported the amendment. He 
said he believed in municipalization generally ; but Mr. Gordon had 
not made out a case forit. It would be of no advantage to the com- 
munity to take over the gas-works. 

Mr. Gordon, in reply, said it was not to be wondered at that there 
were discrepancies in Mr. M‘Lusky’s report, as he was not allowed to 
look into the gas-works. He went on to criticize the statements and 
figures contained in Mr. Richardson’s report, and said that if their 
expert was not more accurate in regard to things he (Mr. Gordon} did 
not know than he was in respect of those he did know, he was altogether 
wrong. He (the speaker) held that the electric lighting scheme pro- 
posed was impracticable. Not two-thirds of the population used gas; 
and he was sure not 5 per cent. of the occupants of the houses would 
take electric light. Were they to introduce it for the benefit of 5 or 10 
per cent. only of the community? It would not be fair todoso. The 
success of electric lighting apparently depended upon its alliance with 
a dust-destructor, In Hackney and Fulham, where there was this 
combination, there was a dead loss. There was not a town in Scot- 
land where electricity had been installed which paid. Personally, he 
should like to see electric lighting. But it was not what he would like 
to see; it was what he considered to be in the interest of the community. 
In his opinion, the electric light would never pay in Fraserburgh. 

After some further remarks, a vote was taken, when five voted for the 
motion and three for the amendment. As the former was not supported 
by a two-thirds majority of those present, it was declared lost. 








GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
Referred to on p. 16. 
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ANTWERP WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 


The Expiring Concession. 
Presiding at the Annual Meeting of this Company, Mr. Easton 
Devonshire submitted a report from the Directors which showed that 


the income from all sources during last year amounted to £73,908, 
as compared with £67,399 for 1906; and, after deducting working ex- 

nses, the cost of laying on services, and London expenses, there is a 
balance of £47,744. To this is added the undivided profit of £3253 
prought forward, and interest on investments £295, making a total 
credit of £51,293. Against this have been charged debenture interest 
and income-tax for 1907, the contribution to the reserve account of 5 
per cent. on net profits, the interim dividend of £12,759, at the rate of 
8} per cent. per annum, the transfer of £1900 to the sinking fund for 
redemption of debentures, and for that of the share capital, £6250, 
and the Directors’ extra remuneration under Article 118, of £1731. The 
sum of £21,377 is then left, out of which the Directors recommended 
that a balance dividend for the six months to Dec. 31, 1907, be paid 
at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax—absorbing 
{13,500, and making a total dividend of 8} per cent. for the year. The 
balance to be carried forward is £7877. 

In the course of his remarks, the Chairman alluded feelingly to the 
resignation from the Board, through advancing years, of Mr. G. F. 
Smith, and to the election to the vacancy of Mr. W. E. Darwin, who 
has had experience in water-works administration through his con- 
nection as Director and Chairman of the South Hants Water-Works 
Company. Regarding financial matters, the gross income had in- 
creased in the year by rather more than £4000. This was principally 
made up by £2302 on the general supply, by £1601 on the shipping 
supply, and by £95 on the meter connections. The increase in the 
general supply was remarkable. They had added 1545 consumers to 
rental, which was a record in the history of the Company. The ship- 
ping supply increase was also most satisfactory, and indicated perhaps 
more than any other figure the growing prosperity of Antwerp. In his 
speech at the previous meeting, he warned the shareholders not to ex- 
pect a continuance of the exceptional income derived from meter sup- 
plies, which, in 1906, was due to unusual conditions ; but he was glad 
to point out that there had been the further increase of {95. As 
some set-off against the increase of income, they had had to meet 
increased expenditure; the principal item under this head being the 
charge for coal. In 1906, they were still pumping rather more than 
half the water from the Waelhem pumping-station; but in 1907 
they were using the two stations—the second as a reserve—over the 
whole of the period. This double pumping was economical in the 
long-run by the avoidance of an increase in the filtration plant at Wael- 
hem, and the necessity for a supplementary main. Then, again, coal 
had increased in price; the average increase being 4 frs. per ton, which 
was a serious item. Besides this, the consumption of water had also 
increased by 271,201 cubic metres in the year. Coal was by far the 
largest item in the increased expenditure, amounting to nearly £900 of 





the total increase. In view of the higher price of coal, the Directors 
had decided to spend further capital at Waelhem in bringing their 
boilers up to date—getting rid of the old low-pressure boilers, and 
putting in high-pressure ones. Their Consulting Engineer advised 
them that they would save some {690 in their coal bill by doing this. 
The capital expenditure on the alterations would amount to about 
£4000; so that the money would be well spent. They were also going 
to incur further capital expenditure, to the extent of about £5000, in 
erecting a plant of gravel strainers, or preliminary filters, through 
which the water would pass before reaching the sand filters. They had 
made experiments lasting over many months; and these had shown 
that, by using these strainers, they could dispense with an enlargement 
of the settling reservoirs, at the same time increasing the output of the 
present sand filters without extending their area. In other words, the 
Directors hoped, by means of these strainers, and this expenditure of 
£5000, to increase by 50 per cent. the capacity of their filtering plant. 
As to the dividend, they were not dividing the profits up to the hilt, but 
were carrying forward a substantial sum. This policy was approved 
by the Auditors ; and it appeared to the Board the best to follow, in view 
of the approach of the date—1911—when the question of purchase or 
otherwise would be settled. In this way, they would get a little money 
in hand, without borrowing, which could be spent on the extension of 
works. The money was there; and the shareholders would get it back 
sooner or later. The position with regard to what might happen in 
IQtI was very much as it was twelve months ago. The Directors had 
not been officially approached in the matter of purchase or of any 
arrangement for the continuance of their administration of the water 
supply of Antwerp in lieu of purchase. They learned from the news- 
papers that a Commission of the Town Council would be appointed to 
consider the question of purchase. He might say that were it not for 
the large scope for the future increase of the town, and the supply of 
water for many years to come, he thought it would not be worth while 
for the Company to entertain any proposals other than the conditions 
provided for in the concession ; but as there was no doubt that the re- 
quirements for water would continue to grow for many years to come, 
the Company might consider suggestions, if made, for an arrangement 
by which they should continue to administer the undertaking, and per- 
haps share part of the increase in profits with the town. The Direc- 
tors heard of proposals for the demolition of the fortifications and the 
probable extensioa of the city. It seemed pretty clear from newspaper 
reports that had been brought before the Directors by the Secretary 
(Mr. J. M. Hamilton) that the communes within the fortifications at 
the present time, which communes the Company supplied with water, 
meant to stick to the portion of the extension which came into their 
territory. Ia any arrangements for the future, this would be a very 
important consideration for the Company. 

The motion for the adoption of the report, having been seconded by 
Mr. G. Evans, was unanimously agreed to, as were also the various 
recommendations in the report. Thanks were also tendered to the 
Chairman and Directors, to M. Ad. Kemna (the Company’s Manager 
at Antwerp), and to Mr. Hamilton (the Secretary). 






































MORE NEW 
THINGS From 
ESSEX 
WORKS. 


Here are some Particulars as 
to its unique construction— 


OVEN BRICK-LINED—Sides and Sole. 

DOOR, DOUBLE-CASED, Porcelain-Enamel Lined and Packed 
with Non-Conducting Material. 

TWO Wrought-Iron GRID SHELVES are fitted to each Oven. 


CAST-IRON FLUE OUTLET. 


THE OVEN is strongly constructed of Cast-Iron with Panelled 
Sides. Heated by Three independently-controlled atmospheric 
Burners, with Supply-Bar in front, and Lighting Door for 


each Burner. 


THE DOOR MOULDINGS and Hinges, also Moulding of Cast- 


Iron Top, are Polished bright. 





with the Pastry. 


Pilot Jets. 








The ‘‘VICTOR’”’ is really. »« « « 
going to popularise Gas for. . . 
Baking and Confectionery Work. 





JOHN WRIGHT & CO., 


You Remember 
our No. 1 last week. 


We gave S telling points for the superiority of this 
New Gas-Heated Oven of ours, over all others for 
High-Class Baking and Confectionery. 

Can we assist you in impressing these points upon all 
likely users in your District, as well as the advantages 
derived from.using this ‘‘ Brand New’’ Apparatus? 











THE HEAT is conducted all round Oven by specially arranged 
Flues, so that no products of combustion come into contact The ‘‘VICTOR.’’ 


EACH OVEN is supplied with independently controlled Gas 








BIRMINGHAM. 




















NEW WATER-WORKS FOR BEXHILL. 


Completion of Hazard’s Green Scheme. 
The Bexhill Water and Gas Company, whose Engineer is Mr. J. 
Quick, have for some time past been carrying out a new water scheme 


at Hazard’s Green, in order to provide for the increasing requirements 
of the place and the largely extended area granted to the Company by 
their Act of i904. The works are now complete, and trials have been 
made with the most satisfactory results. In fact, at the recent meeting 


of the Company, the Chairman (Mr. A. H. Kersey) said the Board felt | 


that they had brought the first step of their scheme for the improve- 


ment of the water supply to a successful issue, and looked to the future | 


with thegreatest confidence. They hoped the proprietors would not only 


share this confidence, but congratulate themselves and the Directors | 
on having obtained one of the best supplies of water in Sussex, both as | 


to quantity and quality. The new works comprise a deep well, with 
borings extending to 240 feet deep; three coke filters; four subsiding 


reservoirs, holding 500,000 gallons each ; three filter-beds, each capable | 


of filtering 500,000 gallons per day; engine-house, with all needful 
stores, mains, pipes, and connections ; a 15-inch rising main to Standard 
Hill, delivering into a covered high-service storage reservoir, holding 
2 million gallons of filtered water, from which the whole of Bexhill can 
be supplied by gravitation ; and a 12-inch gravitation main from the 
covered reservoir into Bexhill. The engines, pumps, and plant for 
raising water from the well and pumping to Standard Hill when filtered 
(all of which are in duplicate) are designed to raise and deliver a million 
gallons a day each. 





STOURBRIDGE WATER PROVISIONAL ORDER. 


In the ‘‘ JourNaL ” for Feb. 25 (p. 478), it was stated that the Stour- 
bridge Water Company were applying to the Board of Trade for a 
Provisional Order to enable them to extend their limits of supply 
by including the parishes of Belbroughton and Broome, in the county 
of Worcester, and to raise additional capital to the extent of £20,000, 
with borrowing powers to the amount of one-third. An inquiry was 
held, when objections to the Company's proposals were made by the 
Councils of Lye and Wollescote, Kingswinford, Amblecote, and Stour- 
bridge, and also by the Parish Council of Belbroughton. The Board 
of Trade have decided that they are not prepared to authorize the 
inclusion of Broome and Belbroughton in the limits of supply, but 
will grant an Order empowering the Company to raise additional share 
capital not exceeding £7500, with borrowing powers up to one-third of 
this amount, subject to certain provisions. They decline to put into 
the Order a clause for sale such as was suggested to them by the Am- 
blecote, Lye, and Kingswinford Councils; and they do not feel it in- 
cumbent upon them to express any opinion upon the merits of the 
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| 
| proposal contained in the clause. This has reference to the fact that 
at the time the Company promoted their Order the subject of the ac. 
quisition of the undertaking by the Stourbridge Urban District Counci] 
was being discussed ; and the three Councils named suggested that, jf 
the concern was so acquired, it should be taken over by a Joint Board 
| representing the various Councils of the area supplied by the Com. 
pany. It isreported that the Company have signified their willingness 
to accept an Order in the terms now suggested. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday, 

The proceedings at the Informal Meeting of Scottish Gas Managers 
were a great success, owing, there can be no manner of doubt, to the 
eminence of the President—Mr. G. R. Hislop, of Paisley. The know. 
ledge that he was to be in the chair brought out a larger attendance 
| than usual, which must have been very gratifying to the venerable 
| chief of the Paisley Gas-Works staff. The meeting may be said to have 

been the occasion of his return to public life; for he has not been much 
| seen in meetings of his brethren, in Scotland at least, for some years, 

Considering the advanced position he holds in his profession, this was 
frequently subject of regret; therefore his return is all the more wel- 
come. His presidential address was more of a lecture than a Chair. 
man’s speech. It is the custom at the Informal Meeting to discuss 
the President’s address; but on this occasion criticism was out of the 
question. There was no room for it. The author covered every inch 
of the ground he occupied so fully, and handled his subjects so con- 
vincingly, that to question the soundness of any of his conclusions 
would have been hopeless. The discussion was therefore wholly of a 
congratulatory nature, if exception be made of one or two questions 
which were put, for the purpose of eliciting further information. The 
subjects selected by Mr. Hislop were few in number. The leading 
topics may be said to have been five in number—the coal-tax and the 
Eight-Hours’ Bill, vertical retorts, the testing of coal, purification, and 
a comparison of the costs of gas and electricity. Upon the first there 
was complete unanimity in condemning the remission of the tax, and 
almost unanimity in condemning the Eight-Hours’ Bill. The other 
subjects did not lend themselves to discussion. Upon the question of 
purification, a good deal was said, the moving cause of which was Mr. 
Hislop’s belief in sending the gas down through lime—a system of puri- 
fication he has followed for many years, and upholds as being more 
rational, and to give better results, at a cheaper rate, than the almost 
universal practice of sending the gas up. Though it must have been 
well known what Mr. Hislop’s practice is, it does not appear to be well 
understood ; and there was considerable curiosity on the part of the 
speakers to learn more about it. For the reasons I have dealt with, 


there was a greater air of harmony about the meeting than I have ever 
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men, so it transpired at Birmingham recently, have adopted 
meter pilfering as a business. Birmingham is only one 
instance of widespread robbery, which seems to have become 
universal, and in places in a manner that is somewhat 
appalling. Prominence has been given, within the last week 
or two, to two other instances. In the half-yearly accounts 
of the South Metropolitan Company was this striking item: 
“Stolen from 4143 slot meters broken open, £465 2s. 5d.” 
The gravity of the statement lies as much in the number of 
robberies and in the number of meters damaged as in the sum 
of money actually and criminally appropriated. At the half- 
yearly meeting of the Tottenham and Edmonton Company, 
Mr. Corbet Woodall, remarking on the growth in the number 
of prepayment meter users, also pointed out that thenumber of 
thefts from the cash-boxes was growing disproportionately. 
In 1906 there were 362 robberies, and in 1907 774—1n oth 
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seen; and this feature, combined with the excellence of the fare pro- 
vided by the President, will help to make this year’s gathering a 
memorable one. 

The concluding item of business of the Eastern District of the 
Scottish Junior Gas Association for the’ session consisted in a visit 
to-day to the Corporation gas-works at North Berwick. The works 
are almost new ; having been opened in October, 1904. The Engineer 
was the late Mr. James M‘Gilchrist, of Dumbarton. The works are 
in every way fulfilling expectations. The Manager—Mr. J. Black— 
in going round with the Association, pointed out several additions and 
alterations he has made, which improve the efficiency of the works. 
The principal change he has made is the adoption of oxide of iron as 
the chief agent in purifying. He is satisfied, even gratified, at the 
result of the change he has made. He has been able to pass through 
the winter without opening any of the boxes. Another item which 
was shown the visitors, and in which they were very much interested, 
was the working of the patented arrangement of Messrs. Alder and 
Mackay, of Edinburgh, for the lighting and extinguishing of the public 
lamps. All the lamps in the burgh have been fitted with the arrange- 
ment, and the time occupied in lighting the whole of the burgh is only 
30 seconds. The arrangement is such that the bulk of the lamps can 
be turned out at whatever hour is desired, leaving a few to burn all 
night ; and these are dealt with in the same way when daylight comes 
in. The system works very sweetly, and is a great convenience, as 
well asa saving. The members of the Association, when they saw how 
promptly the lights went up, were loud in its praises. Now that they 
have concluded their winter’s programme, the Association are to be 
congratulated upon the work they have been able to accomplish, both 
at their quarterly meetings and upon the visits they have made, all of 
which have been pleasant and useful. 

The Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners had before them on 
Monday the subject of the provision of pensions for their workmen. 
Bailie Bryson, the Convener of the Works Committee, moved approval 
of a recommendation that the Commissioners adopt the principle of 
giving 6s. per week for twenty years’ service, and 2d. per week for 
every further year’s service. An amendment by Mr. M'‘Kelvie, of 
Leith, that each case be considered on its merits, was not seconded ; 
and the recommendation was adopted—the matter being remitted toa 
Committee for report. 

On the same day, the Cleaning and Lighting Committee of the 
Edinburgh Town Council had before them a communication from the 
Gas Commissioners, offering to supply gas for public lighting during 
the ensuing year at the rate of 2s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet for flat-flame 
burners, and 2s. gd. for incandescent lamps. The Committee were of 
opinion that ‘‘ in a number of the streets ” electric light could be used 
more cheaply than gas; and they agreed to recommend that in four 
thoroughfares electric lighting should be substituted for the present 
incandescent gas. It was remitted to the Resident Engineer to prepare 
a plan showing streets in the centre of the city where a saving could 
be effected if gas were replaced by electric light. 

On Monday evening, about seven o’elock, the gas supply of the 
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burgh of Johnstone failed for about two hours, owing, it is believed, 
to water having got into a main at the gas-works. The supply was 
restored by nine o'clock. 

I mentioned recently that two actions had been brought in the Sheriff 
Court against the Corporation of Falkirk, by occupiers of land adjoin- 
ing the gas-works, in which compensation is sought for alleged damage 
to crops, said to have been caused by the defenders having permitted 
noxious fumes to escape from their works. In one of these, Sheriff- 
Substitute Moffat has ordered a proof. In a note to his interlocutor, 
he says that the defenders pleaded that because they are carrying on 
work authorized by an Act of Parliament they cannot be held to be 
responsible for damage caused by them, unless negligence on their part 
be averred and proved. They relied upon the rule of law laid down 
by Lord Blackburn, to the effect that it was thoroughly well established 
that no action would lie for doing that which the Legislature had 
authorized, if it were done without negligence, although it did occasion 
damage to anyone. The pursuer argued that this was not applicable, 
and cited the provisions of the Gas-Works Clauses Act of 1847, which 
enacted that “‘ nothing in this or the Special Act contained shall pre- 
vent the undertakers being liable to an indictment for nuisance or to 
any other legal proceeding to which they may be liable in consequence 
of making or supplying gas ; ” and the Gas-Works Clauses Act of 1871, 
which enacted that ‘“ nothing in this or the Special Act shall exonerate 
the undertakers from any indictment, action, or other proceeding for 
nuisance in the event of a nuisance being caused by them.” These 
provisions, incorporated in the defenders’ Act, seemed to him to be 
conclusive. They took the case altogether out of the rule of law and 
the numerous cases in its support referred to. He had no hesitation 
in holding the action to be relevant. With regard to the defenders’ 
plea that the action is barred by the Public Authorities Protection Act 
of 1893, he thought that the pursuers’ condescendence could be read 
as an averment of continuous damage. Although there were aver- 
ments of specific damage to separate crops, yet the acts complained of 
were alleged to have been going on over a period of time. Of course, 
if it should appear after proof that the case was not one of continuous 
damage, or that all damage was done six months before the raising of 
the action, the Act would apply. Consequently, it was proper to 
reserve the effect of the defenders’ plea to this effect till after proof. It 
is anticipated that in the other action the same order will be pronounced. 
The decision of the Sheriff-Substitute is liable to be reversed, on appeal. 
If it should be sustained, and the cases, which will likely be taken 
together—or the one case held to rule the other—go to proof, the 
évidence will be interesting, and the trial a costly one. 


— 


The Arundel Gas Company are at present sending out 2 million 
cubic feet of gas less than they were distributing twelve years ago, 
owing to void properties and other causes. In the last half year, how- 
ever, the output of gas increased to the extent of 11 per cent. (a total 
of 178,700 cubic feet). The receipts were £4149, as compared with 
£4006 in the second half of 1926. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. LIVERPOOL, April 4. 

March closed with an active demand for spot and near delivery, 
and this has been sustained in April, so that the market has been kept 
bare of stocks, and prices have bzen further advanced at all points. 
The closing prices are {12 5s. per ton f.o.b. Hull, {12 7s. 6d. to 
£12 8s. 91. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and {12 ros. per ton f.o.b. Leith. 
Buyers abroad do not yet realize the alteration in the situation within 
the past few weeks, and for the most part they are still behind the 
market. The buying, therefore, has again been mainly for covering 
heavy sales made in advance and for supplying good home demand. 
The firmer spot market has reflected itself upon the forward position, 
and {12 73. 6d. per ton is now generally required for July-December 
delivery, though it is understood that during the week sales have been 
made at {12 5s. per ton delivered f.o.b. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


This article remains quiet with only a moderate demand, un- 
seasonable weather having delayed agricultural operations. The 
closing spot prices are ros. 91. and ros. ro}d. per cwt. for 95 per cent. 
and refined qualities respectively. 


Tar Products. Lonpon, April 6, 


The markets are quiet all round, with little business doing. Pitch 
remains in about the same position. In London, business has been 
done at 20s. 6d. per ton; while on the east coast 19s. is reported to have 
been accepted. In Liverpool, there are sellers at 20s. Forward busi- 
ness seems impossible when the present ideas of buyers are taken into con- 
sideration. Benzolsare still quiet. On the east coast, sales are reported 
at 77d. In toluol, no business is reported. Solvent naphtha is quiet. 
There are sellers at rod. to the end of the year in London; while 
100 flash heavy naphtha has been sold at 11d. Creosote is quiet all 
round. Business has been done in London at 2gd.; and in one in- 
stance equal to 2}d. is reported to have been accepted for a large 
quantity. In the Midlands, oil is still fairly firm; but in the North 
24d. has beenaccepted. Naphthalene is steady; but salts are lower in 
value. Carbolic acid is unchanged. Dealers continue to give better 
prices than are offered by the Continental consumers. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 12s. to 1€s. ex 
works. Pitch, London, 20s. to 20s. 6d.; east coast, 19s. to 19s. 6d.; 
west coast, 18s. 9d. to 19s. 9d. f.a.s. Benzol, 90 per cent., casks 
included, London 83d. to 83d., North 73d. to 8d. ; 50-90 per cent., casks 
included, London 8d. to 8}d., North 7}d. to 74d. Toluol, casks included, 
London 9}d. tog4d; North, 8d.to84d. Crude naphtha, in bulk, London 
33d. to 3$d., North 3d. to 34d.; solvent naphtha, casks included, London 
tod., North 9d. to 9}d.; heavy naphtha, London rod. to 11d., North 
o}d. to rod. Creosote, in bulk, London 2}d. to 2$d., North 23d. to 
23d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 23d. Carbolic acid, 60 per cent., casks 
included, east coast 1s. 63d. to 1s. 74d., west coast 1s. 6}d. to 1s. 6}d. 
Naphthalene, £4 ros. to £8 ros. ; salts, 35s. to 37s. 6d., packages included 
and f.o.b. Anthracene, ‘‘A” quality, 1$d. to 17d, per unit, packages 
included and delivered. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


This article is very firm indeed, and high figures have been paid 
all over the country for April delivery, which month there appears 
to be a decided shortage. The principal London Gas Company’s 
report having realized {12 7s.6d. for prompt. They now quote £12 Ios., 
and have little to sell. Ordinary London makes have fetched £12 5s. 
to {12 63. 3d. In Hull, £12 5s. to £12 7s. 6d. has been paid; and in 
pong £12 6s. 3d. to £12 83.91. In Leith, business is reported at 

12 Ios. 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Lancashire Coal Trade. 


The general conditions governing the Lancashire coal trade show 
no change. The demand for house and steam coal continues steady. 
Less fuel, however, is required for smelters; and slack of inferior 
quality is a little easier for buyers who do not want it. Furnace coke, 
too, is slightly in favour of purchasers. Gas makers are seeking the 
best contracts available; but colliery owners are not disposed to make 
any concessions, Until the fate of the Eight-Hours Bill has been 
determined, no changes are likely to be made in coal prices, The 
average rates are unaltered. 





Northern Coal Trade. 


The coal trade of the North is very active. The shipments are 
extremely full for this season of the year; while some of the col- 
lieries have now sold a large part of their output for some weeks 
tocome. The steam coal trade is brisk; and the prices are growing 
firmer as the approach of the Baltic season is more rapid. Best 
Northumbrian steams are rather higher in price at from 13s. to 
13s. 3d. per ton f.o.b., second-class steams are 11s. 6d., and steam 
smalls from 7s. to 7s. 6d. Work at the collieries is full, and the pro- 
duction is very well taken up; the exports being far above the usual 
rate. In the gas coal trade, the home consumption is now much less; 
but the increase of the foreign demand makes up for the loss, so that 
pits are well placed generally for orders. As to current prices, Dur- 
ham gas coals are quoted generally from about ros. 6d. to 11s. 6d. 
per ton f.o.b., according to quality, and special classes are about 12s. ; 
but there is rather more fluctuation in the values just at present. In 
contracts, something more is negotiating as to the Metropolitan sup- 
plies; some tenders having been submitted for a large part of the 
supply. It is said that these tenders are based on a price of 
from ros. 6d. to 11s. per ton f.o.b.; but these figures are based on 
rumours that may not be very reliable. It is now expected that in the 
course of a week something may be known as to results, or counter- 
offers, if made, The coke trade is firm; but gas coke shows some 
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ease. Newcastle gas coke is quoted from about 14s. to 14s, 6d. per 
ton f.0.b. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


Current trade is very quiet; but now, when prices have come down 
considerably, there is more activity in the matter of forward selling. 
Coalowners are cherishing the hope that this branch of their business 
willimprove. The prices quoted are: Ell ros. 3d. to 11s. 3d. per ton 
f.o.b. Glasgow, splint 11s. to 11s. 3d., and steam tos. 3d. to ros. 6d. 
The shipments for the week amounted to 248,282 tons—an increase of 
3880 tons upon the previous week, but a decrease of 47,047 tons upon 
the corresponding week of last year. For the year.to date, the total 
shipments have been 2,750,635 tons—a decrease of 398,809 tons upon 
the corresponding period of 1907. 


Gas-Coal Contracts. 

A correspondent writes to the ‘‘ Financial Times ’’ as follows: The 
settlement of gas coal contracts this year promises to be more interest- 
ing than usual, and will undoubtedly reveal some extreme views on 
each side. The owners’ point of view is that the basis worked on 
must be the same pit prices as last season, with an advance of 1s. 6d. 
per ton to operate from the passing of the Eight-Hours Bill; but it is 
doubtful if they will be able to maintain this position, as even now it 
is reported that the Stockport Corporation have bought their supplies 
at an average of 6d. per ton less than last year. In addition, several 
prominent gas managers are contemplating getting far better terms as 
the market becomes undermined by the special lots of coals and nuts 
now being offered by many collieries at clearance prices. Another 
far-reaching influence is that several large contracts for the gas-coal 
supply of some of the chief Continental cities, which in 1907 were 
placed in North Derbyshire and South Yorkshire, have this season 
been secured by the Westphalian collieries; thus rendering a con- 
siderably larger supply available for the home market. The casual 
shipments of gas fuels are also much smaller. It is anticipated that 
this year contracts will not be concluded until much later than 
the usual time. The consumer certainly will delay business as long 
as possible, for gas engineers are earnestly hoping that the Miners 
Eight-Hours Bill will be shelved before they have to sign their 
contract notes. The smaller consumers, too, will wait for the con- 
clusion of negotiations by the largest London and Provincial com- 
panies; for these may be expected to make every effort to secure their 
supplies at the lowest possible figures. The London Companies are 
especially well able to play the game of bluff by their ability to take 
their supplies from Northumberland or Durham collieries, or vid Hull 
or Grimsby from South Yorkshire, Derbyshire, or Notts, for each dis- 
trict in slow times is always anxious for a good sea-borne tonnage, 
which, when secured, places it in a position to exact better terms from 
the smaller gas corporations. If collieries can carry out the arrange- 
ment provisionally entered into, and insist on the same pit prices as 
last year, it will undoubtedly result in many works using cheaper fuels, 
such as unscreened coal and gas nuts, which, although not giving the 
same yield of gas, effect a considerable saving in first cost. Since the 
coal boom of 1900, the question of using lower-grade fuels has received 
the very careful attention of gas engineers. 


a ale 


Proposed New Water Supply for St. Ives. 


After long consideration, the St. Ives (Cornwall) Town Council 
decided recently to proceed with a scheme for the improvement of the 
water supply and to seek powers to borrow {12,500 to carry it out. 
The existing sources of supply have been affected by mining operations ; 
and it is intended to substitute for them a supply from Buesow Moor, 
from which source the town already draws a small quantity of water. 
Mr. A. P. K. Cotterell, M.Inst.C.E., of Bristol, who was called in to 
advise the Corporation, calculated that, on the basis of a permanent 
population of 7000 and a summer population of 2000 more, the quantity 
of water required is 200,000 gallons per day in winter and 250,000 
gallons per day in summer. Towards this quantity 50,000 gallons per 
day will be obtained from existing sources, leaving 200,000 gallons to be 
provided from Buesow Moor. The average discharge from the stream 
at that place is calculated at 403,000 gallons per day; but in order to 
provide for a regular supply all the year round, it is necessary to con- 
struct a reservoir, which Mr. Cotterell recommends should be of a capa- 
city of at least 14,000,000 gallons. He also recommends the Council to 
adopt a battery of pressure reservoirs in closed iron vessels. If allow- 
ance is made for an increase of 30c0 in the permanent population, the 
reservoir should have a capacity of 22,000,000 gallons, _He estimated 
the cost of the works for a storage reservoir of 14,000,000 gallons, with 
filters, the necessary piping, &c., at £11,400; and of a reservoir of 
22,000,000 gallons, £14,640. The Town Council decided to construct a 
reservoir of 14,000,000 gallons capacity, but to put in extra foundation 
works in the proposed dam, so as to enable the reservoir to be enlarged 
in future if required ; also to provide larger mains from the reservoir 
to the filter-beds and service reservoirs than Mr. Cotterell suggested. 
Provision will thus be made for an increase in the population of 2000 
persons; and it will be an instalment towards the larger scheme. 





— 





Prescot Gas Company.—At the annual general meeting of this 
Company last Tuesday, the Chairman (Mr. Henry Cross), in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts, said the shareholders were to 
be congratulated on the financial result of the past year’s working. It 
was gratifying to the Directors and shareholders alike that, notwith- 
Standing the great advance in the price of coal, the profit for the year 
was £120 more than in 1906. This was in a great measure due to the 
installation of a water-gas plant in 1905, and also to the good price 
realized for coke and sulphate of ammonia. Coals cost £125 more 
than in 1906; but residuals had realized £167 more. The cost of gas 
into the holder (if extraordinary expenditure on repairs was eliminated) 
was 24d. per 1000 cubic feet less than in 1904, when only coal gas was 
made. The Chairman also announced that the Directors had decided 
to reduce the price of gas 1d. per 1000 cubic feet to all consumers from 
the rst inst. The report was adopted, and the maximum statutory 
dividends were declared. 
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Reduction in the Price of Gas in the Potteries. 


A special meeting of the Stoke-upon-Trent Town Council was held 
on Monday last week, for the purpose of considering the prices now 
being charged for gas and electricity by the Corporation to consumers 
within the limits of supply. Alderman Geen said the Gas Committee 
had met that afternoon, and resolved to recommend to the Council that 
the charges per 1000 cubic feet for gas for the current quarter and for 
the future be as follows: By ordinary meters, 2s. 9d., subject to a dis- 
count of 64. per 1000 cubic feet for payment within a month of the 
delivery of the account ; by slot meters, 3s., subject to a discount of 6d. 
per 1000 feet on collection; by ordinary meters for motive power, 2s. 9d., 
subject to a discount of 94. for payment within a month ; and for public 
lighting, 2s. 3d. The previous charges were: For ordinary meters, 
3s. 4d., with 64. discount ; for slot meters, 3s. 4d., with 2d. discount ; 
and for motive power, 3s. 4d., with rod. discount. The Committee’s 
recommendation was unanimously confirmed. The Fenton Urban 
District Council have given notice that in future the price of gas 
will be reduced to all consumers—i.e., the discounts will be increased 
to 1s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, making the net price 2s. 1d. The Gas 
Committee have under consideration the question of supplying gas free 
for the public lighting. The Burslem Town Council, following the 
examples of the above-named Councils, have met in Committee, and 
decided to lower the price of gas as from Jan. 1 last. Ordinary con- 
sumers will be charged at the rate of 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, with 
a discount of 6d. on accounts paid within a month of delivery, against 
2s. 8d., with 2d. discount as heretofore. Slot-meter consumers and 


users of gas-engines are to have a proportionate reduction in the price 
of their gas. 


— 





“ Co-Partnership with a Vengeance.” 


Under the above title, ““G. L.”’ contributes the following story to 
the current number of the “‘Co-Partnership Journal '’ of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company: ‘‘The gas company in an important 
English town recently cffered co-partnership to its employees, who 
willingly accepted it, and the first bonus will be given later in the year. 
The bonus is to be governed by the price of gas on the same principle 
as ours. The town has its Mayor, Aldermen, and Councillors, and, 
of course, a local newspaper, in which the doings of the corporation 
are reported. Twoor three weeks ago, a town councillor, a tobacconist 
by trade, proposed that electricity should displace gas in the public 
lamps. This was, of course, reported in the local paper, which is 
evidently read by the young co-partners of the gas company, and not 
only read but inwardly digested. What they thought and said I do 
not know, but it can be imagined. I have been told what they did ; 
and doing is the proper outcome of thinking. A deputation of these 
workmen was sent to interview the tobacconist councillor, and began 
by informing him that they had read a report of his speech on the 
question of doing away with gas in the public lamps. Well, what was 
that to them? They said they worked at the gas-works. That, he 
said, made no difference. ‘ But,’ said they, ‘it is against our interest.’ 
‘ Well,’ said he, ‘I cannot help that.’ ‘ Very well,’ was the reply, 
*‘ nearly one hundred of us buy our tobacco at your shop, and we have 
made up our minds not to buy another ounce of you if this matter is 
not dropped.’ This was, no doubt, reported to their fellow-workmen ; 
and thea a hundred or more held a meeting at the works, and, after 
talking the matter over, resolved that they would purchase none of their 
domestic supplies from tradesmen who use the electric light. Now, 
these co-partners have never yet had a bonus. What they will be 
when they are holders of a good amount of stock remains to be seen. 
I told this story to some friends last week. One, a City merchant, 
said it was quite right, and just like men in business acted in 
their dealings, for one good turn deserves another; and another 
thought it rather a strong line to take with the tobacconist. I tell the 
story, however, to show the educative effect of co-partnership on these 
apt learners employed by the gas company of a provincial town.” 








Explosion at the Bristol Gas-Works.—While some men were 
engaged last Tuesday in the repair of an underground tank at the 
Bristol Gas-Works, an explosion occurred, and three of them were 
injured and had to be removed to the infirmary. A large hole was 


torn in the ground by the explosion, which caused considerable alarm 
in the neighbourhood. 


Fatal Accident at the Heckmondwike Gas-Works.—A labourer at 
the Heckmondwike Gas-Works, named William Egan, was killed last 
week while assisting in the removal of a purifier cover, which was being 
raised when the pulley chain slipped. The cover fell to the ground ; 
Egan being crushed beneath it. When released, he was in a terribly 
mutilated and dying condition. 


Gas Explosion in Dublin.—A slight gas explosion occurred last 
Friday week in Dublin while a foreman and three other employees of 
the Gas Company were engaged in repairing the main in Duke Street. 
They tapped the main, and the gas which escaped was set on fire by a 
hand-lamp which one of the men carried. The men were stunned by 
the explosion, but not seriously injured. No damage was caused. 


Gosport Water Supply.—The Directors of the Gosport Water- 
Works Company have decided to comply with the town’s request for a 
constant supply ; the yield from the new source at Soberton being of 
the most satisfactory character. The plan hitherto has been to shut 
the water off at 11 o’clock at night. The alteration will remove the 
fear of an extensive outbreak of fire which has existed in the past. 


Nelson Water Supply.—The Nelson Town Council last Wednesday 
discussed the question of the town’s water supply, and decided to con- 
struct a reservoir with a storage capacity of 160 million gallons, which 
is expected to take four years to build. Mr. Newton, of Manchester, 
is to bethe Engineer. In order to meet the additional cost, the Council 
have revised the charges for water. Under the new arrangements, 4500 
consumers will have increased charges to pay ; the altered scale affecting 
very considerably the occupiers of the best kinds of property, but only 
slightly the tenants of small cottages. 











































































































































































































The result of a wide business 
experience coupled with the 
finest material and con- 
structed by experienced 
workmen. 





Full Particulars on application to 








SHOW-ROOMS :—LONDON (City)—15, Upper 
Thames Street, E.C.; (West End)—23, Princes 
Street, Cavendish Square, W.; LIVERPOOL—22 to fey : 
30, Red Cross Street ; GLASGOW—125, Buchanan | 
Street; MANCHESTER—24, Brazennose Street; 
BRISTOL—10, Victoria Street; NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE—13, Prudhoe Street; BIRMINGHAM—218, \ 
220, 222, Corporation Street; DUBLIN—44, Grafton 
Street. 
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Electric Light Failure in a Taunton Church.—During a confirma- 
tion service in St. James’s Church, Taunton, last Thursday evening, 
the electric lights in the church, with the exception of those in the 
chancel, suddenly became extinguished. The mishap was due to the 
connecting wire having become defective; but it was soon remedied, 
though the lights in the chancel had to be turned out for a few minutes 
while the necessary repair was being done. 


Parliamentary Expenses of the London County Council.—The 
report of the Local Government Board Auditor on the accounts of the 
London County Council for 1906-7 states that the parliamentary ex- 
penses incurred by the Council during the five years ending with the 
year named amount to no less than £139,682. Of this, £78,703 was in 
respect of the promotion of Bills, and £60,979 for opposition. The 
abortive Electricity Supply Bill of 1906—the last of the Progressives’ 
work in this line—cost £6700. 


Lincoln Municipal Undertakings and the Rates.—Mr. C. W. 
Pennell, the Chairman of the Lincoln Finance Committee, dealing 
with the estimates for the ensuing year, said that there would be £6610 
deficiency on the water-works to provide for; but, on the other hand, 
there would be available sums of £3500 granted by the Gas Committee 
and {1000 by the Electricity Committee. The total income from all 
the Corporation undertakings was £190,706 ; and the gross expenditure 
was £186,958, during the year. The total borrowings of the Council 
were £798,550, of which £226,000 had been now repaid. Against the 
remaining £572,500, they had property valued at £976,000, which was 
equivalent to £18 4s. per head of the population. 


Devon Gas Association, Limited.—The second annual meeting of 
the Association was held in Exeter last Tuesday. The Association own 
gas-works at Chagford, Chudleigh, Moreton Hampstead, and South 
Brent. The works at the three first-named places have recently been 
brought up to date by the addition of fresh plant, mains, &c.; and 
those completed at South Brent are entirely new. They comprise 
the most modern apparatus for gas making, and were carried out suc- 
cessfully by Messrs. Willey and Co., Limited. The Directors declared 
a dividend of 5 per cent. tor the past year—the first full working year 
of the Association—which was regarded as satisfactory. There was an 
increase of nearly 40 per cent. in gas sold in comparison with 1906. 


River Plate Gas Company, Limited.—The report of the Directors 
of this Company for the past year shows that the profit was £123,768, 
to which has to be added receipts from other sources amounting to 
£5557, and the amount brought forward (£25,247), making altogether 
a total of £154,572. After payment of all fixed charges, making ample 
allowance for bad and doubtful debts, and providing fully for the up- 
keep of the works, mains, &c., there remains £129,847. The interim 
dividend of 7s. per share, tax free, absorbed £35,000, £20,000 is placed 
to the reserve (raising it to £185,000), and £2052 to the pension fund. 
The Directors recommend a final dividend at the rate of gs. per share, 
making 8 per cent. for the year, tax free; leaving £27,795 to be carried 
forward. During the year a sum of £20,718 was spent out of revenue 
on the upkeep of the works and mains, Xc. The mains were increased 
by more than 21 miles (making a total of about 451} miles); and on 
balance 3404 new house services were connected with the system. 





The Gas Committee of the Salford Corporation have accepted the 
tender of Messrs. Westwood and Wrights for the supply and erection 
of retort-house floors and retort fittings, together with steel mains, &c., 
at the Albion Street works, for the sum of £2772. 


An inquiry has been authorized by the Parish Council at Horn- 
dean, Hampshire, relative to obtaining a water supply from the Ports- 
mouth Water Company. It is considered that such a supply would be 
one of the greatest possible blessings. Horndean is reached from 
Portsdown Hill by a light railway some six miles in length. 

It is recommended by the Finance Committee of the Manchester 
Corporation that the trading departments should contribute out of 
profits a sum of £5000 a year towards the fixed expenses of the Town 
Clerk’s and City Treasurer’s departments, which amount to £19,651. 
The contributions will include £1500 from the gas, £950 from the 
electricity, and £950 from the water department. 

At the last meeting of the Twickenham District Council, the 
Finance Committee reported that the Clerk had been instructed to 
communicate with the Hon. Secretary of the gas conference of which 
the Council are members, requesting that the matter of the large 
accumulated balances in the hands of the Brentford Gas Company, 


and the possibility of securing a reduction in the price of gas, might be 
considered. 


Messrs. Applegarth and Co., of Queen Victoria Street, E.C., have 
sent us their latest circulars referring to the Denayrouze respirator 
and the ‘‘Clarnico’’ chemical fire extinguisher. The former appli- 
ance is very useful in enabling firemen and others to enter and work 
in places filled with smoke, noxious fumes, deleterious gases, &c. ; 
while the latter will throw a stream of chemical fire-killing fluid a dis- 
tance of 30 to 40 feet. 


During the present year, sixty prepayment meters belonging to the 
Sunderland Gas Company have been broken open and rifled ; the bulk 
of the robberies taking place in houses that have just been vacated 
by the tenants. Some days since a man was sent to prison for three 
months for an offence of the kind. A constable was secreted in a 
house, and watched prisoner force open the meter and take out marked 
money. The offence was committed at Southwick, where a large 
number of meters have been robbed in this way. 


According to the “Ironmonger,” through difficulties experienced 
by the Vienna Municipal Council when arranging contracts for the 
supply of water-pipes, the establishment of a municipal ironfoundry in 
the city has been decided upon. The annual requirements of pipes 
amount to about 500,000 kronen in value. It is possible, however, our 
contemporary thinks, that the municipal foundry project is merely in- 
tended to intimidate the Austrian Iron Syndicate, who hold a practical 


monopoly of the supply of tubes in Austria, and to force them to lower 
their prices. 





A Handsome F’Cap Volume giving a complete 
account of the 


GRANTON GAS-WORKS 


OF THE 


EDINBURGH & LEITH CORPORATIONS’ GAS COMMISSIONERS 
Their 
DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, 
and EQUIPMENT, 


ILLUSTRATIONS, PLATES, AND 
DETAILS OF COSTS, 


BY W. R. HERRING, M.lnst.C.E., &c. 





The volume consists of 300 pages, embellished with 228 

Photographic and other Illustrations, and 28 large folding 

Plates. In addition, the Appendices give (in full) the Speci- 

fications and detailed Schedule of Quantities of the Brick 

and Puddle Gasholder Tank and of the Four-Lift Telescopic 
Holder at Granton. 


Bound in Cloth, price 16s, met cash, free delivery in 
United Kingdom. 





Orders may be sent through any Bookseller, 
or direct to the Publisher, 


WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet St., London, E.C, 








A HISTORY OF THE 
INTRODUCTION OF 


GAS LIGHTING. 
BY CHARLES HUNT, M.Inst.C.E., 


Past-President of the Institution oy Gas Engineers. 


Author of ‘Gas Lighting,’ which forms the Third Volume of Groves 


and Thorpe's ** Chemical Technology.’’ 





As a frontispiece the book has a photographic reproduction 
of the portrait of William Murdoch in the Edinburgh Art 
Gallery. There are also portraits of the Hon. Robert Boyle, 
F.R.S., James Watt, Philippe Lebon, Frederick Albert 
Winsor, &c.; a reproduction of the picture of ‘‘ Scientific 
Celebrities in 1800’’ in the National Portrait Gallery, in 
which James Watt, Boulton, and Wm. Murdoch are included ; 
and numerous illustrations of various apparatus used in the 
early Manufacture of Gas, with three folding plates repro- 
duced from the original drawings of Messrs. Phillips and 
Lee’s Mill and the Gas-Works erected there in 18c6. In 
addition to these, there are also views of Bello Mill Cottage, 
the birthplace of Murdoch, and of the neighbourhood in and 
around Lugar. 


Price 8s. (free delivery in United Kingdom). 





WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Sole Agent for America: 
E. C. Brown, ‘' Progressive Age,’’ No. 280, Broadway, New York, 
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A lecture on ‘‘ Coal and its Bye-Products” was lately delivered 
by Mr. Fazakerley, the Chemist to the Whitwood Chemical Works, 
and Mr. E. H. Hudson, the Manager of the Normanton Gas- Works. 
Some apparatus (lent by the Whitwood Chemical Works) was fitted up 
on a platform; and with this the lecturers carbonized coal, distilled 
tar, and manufactured sulphate of ammonia. Except the retort, all 


the apparatus was of glass—the audience being thus enabled to see 
each process. 


The Brentford Gas Company have arranged a series of gas exhibi- 
tions in their various districts—Southall, Hanwell, Hammersmith, 
Barnes, Twickenham, Chiswick, Ealing, and Hounslow. Each exhibi- 
tion will be of a week’s duration with cookery demonstrations twice 
daily. The exhibition at Southall was opened yesterday week by Mr. 
W. E. Eburne, J.P., the Chairman of the Southall Urban District 
Council. The following firms exhibited: Richmond Gas Stove and 
Meter Company, Davis Gas-Stove Company, Bland and Co., New 
Inverted Incandescent Gas-Lamp Company, and William Sugg and 
Co. A suite of rooms ieonaeed by a local firm occupied one side 
of the hall, and were fitted up with the latest methods of lighting, 
gas-fires, and other gas appliances. 


In moving the adoption of the report of the Directors of the New 
Inverted Incandescent Gas-Lamp Company, Limited, on Monday last 
week, the Chairman (Mr. Elie Hinton) said the net trading profit for 
the past year was some £390 less than for 1906; but the amount car- 
ried to the balance-sheet was £9279, or about {120 more. He thought 
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The reasons for the profits not having been proportionately greater 
were the higher price of metal in the first half of the year, and the 
reduction in charge for the burners. Notwithstanding this, however, 
the nét profit was a trifle more than in 1906. For the information of 
those of the shareholders who had been discontented with the dividends 
declared in previous years, he gave a résumé of the Company’s business 
from the commencement; adding that a study of the Company’s 
balance-sheets showed that each year their position had been growing 
stronger. At the end of 1903, the excess of assets over liabilities was 
£2952; whereas at the end of last year it was £25,547. The profit 
and loss accounts showed that the profits had risen from £8371 for 
15 months’ working to the end of 1903, to £9290 at the close of the 
past year; the total profit earned during the five years of the Com. 
pany’s existence having been £40,253, which was more than half of 
the share capital issued. Out of the total amount of profit earned, the 
Directors would, including the 6} per cent. dividend (instead of 5 per 
cent.) recommended, have distributed in dividends £16,848, all free of 
income-tax. This, he maintained, was a record with which, consider. 
ing all the circumstances, both the Directors and the shareholders had 


| every reason to be thoroughly satisfied. The Directors had utilized 


the shareholders had every reason to be satisfied with last year’s trad- | 


ing, which bad been greater in volume than that of any preceding year. 


part of the profits in writing-down the patents, and they proposed to 
place £6500 to the reserve and carry forward about £1375. Mr. Henry 
Woodall seconded the motion, and it was carried. The dividend re. 
commended having been declared, Mr. Woodall proposed the re-elec. 
tion of Mr. Elie Hinton as a Director; but on a show of hands the 
motion was lost. Thereupon Mr. Hinton said he had considered his 
position, and should retire. Mr. James Bridger, the General Manager, 
was then elected a Director. 











‘SSILLUMINATING TRUTHS.’ 


LEAFLETS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


No, 1.—'*The Sanitary Aspects ot Gas and Electric Lighting." 
No, 2.—‘‘ The Cleanliness of Illuminants: The Eyesight." 
No, 3.—‘‘ Fire Risks," 


No. 4.—‘' The Relative Cost of Gas and Electricity, and Matters affecting it."’ 
No, 5.—‘'On Reliability, with Instances of Misplaced Confidence.” 

No, 6.—‘‘ On Shop Lighting, with Special Reference to the Flame Arc Lamp." 
No, 7.—‘' The Osram Lamp: Fiction and Fact." 


This series of Leaflets will be useful, not only for distribution among Householders generally, but for circulation among Shareholders to fortify them with arguments in 
defence of the ‘commodity in which they have invested capital, Copies of each Leaflet should also be kept in every Gas Undertaking's Show-Rooms, 
Prices for Quantities on Application to WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Situations Vacant. 
ENGINEER (CokE-OvEN Buitpers, &c.). No. 4923. 
eave. Strache Water Gas Society, Licences to Work Under Patent. 
ienna. 


Tar-Works Wanted. No. 4930. General Stores, Tools, Implements, Iron- 
mongery, Iron and Steel, Oils, Paints, &c. 


EDINBURGH AND LeiTH GASCoMMISSIONERS. Tenders 


Canv s, &c. No. 4928. Sinxinc WE ts, &c. Haseltine, Lake, and Co., by April 13. 
saosin ita Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C 
Situations Wanted. Meters. 
Mecuanic ann Patentee. No. 4929. TENDERS FOR EInsuacH AND Lei1tH GASCoMMISSIONERS. Tenders 
y April 13. 


Partnership and Directorship Wanted. No. | Benzol. 
4921. ‘ BRIDGEWATER COLLIERIES CoKE-Works. Tenders by 


April 13. : Oil for Gas Making. 
Instruction in Gas and Fuel Analysis. Wican Gas Derartuent. Tenders by April 13. | EDINBURGH AND LeITH GAs CoMMISSIONERS. Tenders 
Stk Joun Cass TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


by April 13. 
Brass and Copper Tube and Fittings and Lead 
Plant, &c. (Second-Hand) for Sale. Pipe. 


Gas Arc Lamps. Receiver, Block Light, Limited. Wican Gas Department. Tenders by April 13. 
PHOTOMETER. Receiver, Block Light, Limited. 
PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, ENGINES AND EXHAUSTERS, |_| 7 

Borters, RETort-BeNcH Mountincs, &c. British Coal and Cannel. 


: ENCH | : Pipes (Wrought and Cast) and Castings. 
Gaslight Company, Etruria Tenders by April 30. CommerciaL Gas Company. Tenders by April 9. pes ( ght a ) & 
REToRT-HousE PLANT, CONDENSERS, PURIFIERS, 


4, | Devonport Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 13. EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAS COMMISSIONERS. Tenders 
WaAsHER, ENGINE, EXHAUSTERS, STATION METER, y, April 13 


Pipes, &c. 


Cuortey Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 21. 
Wican Gas Department. Tenders by April 13. 


DronFiELD Gas Company. Tenders by April 13. by April 13. 
&c. Aberavon Gas Department. Tenders by May 14. Epinpurcn AND LEITH GAs CoMMISSIONERS. Tenders iieetnidiet ite 
April 13. . 
Stocks and Shares. y April 13 etort Bench, &c 


Kincs Lynn Gas Company. Tenders by April 16. 3 = 

ALDERSHOT GAS AND WaTER Company. April 14. YSTALYFERA Gas-Works, 

BEXHILL WATER AND — cena — 130 

Grays AND Titspury GAs Company. April 14. . 

Hortey Gas Company. April 14. Fire Clay Goods. 

NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD WATER COMPANY.| YSTALYFERA Gas-WorkKS. 
April 14. | 

NEWHAVEN AND SEAFORD wm Company. | 

SouTuGaTE Gas Company. April 14. | 

WALTHAM ABBEY AND CHESHUNT Gas Company. | GaSholder and Tank. 


April 24. | Mitnrow Gas Company. Tenders by April 14. 


| Sulphuric Acid. 

| Bury Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders ay Sort 
| Wican Gas DepartMENT. Tenders by April 13. 
| Tar and Liquor. 


| Cortne Gas DepartMENT. Tenders by April 25. 
Wican Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 13. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended fov insertion in the ‘*JOURNAL"' must be authenticated by the name 
and addvess of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a prooy of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the ‘ JOURNAL.” 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON | United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. Payable in advance. If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 

Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- Abroad (in the Postal Union) : £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. ee ae 

Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under, 3s.; cach additional Linc, 6d. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Water Kina, 11, Bort Court, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E. 
Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON." Telephone: P.O. 157la Central. 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 


() Sais OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION. 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE, 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PALMERSTON HovseE, 
Otp BroapD Street, Lonpon, E.C, 





WINKELMANN'S 
f'¥7OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E,C, ‘ Volcanism, London,” 





PB ROTHERTON & CO. LIMITED. — 
Offices: City Chambers, Lrrps. 
Correspondence invited. 





THE KEITH LIGHT. 


——— 
4800 INSTALLATIONS NOW IN USE. 
EE illustrated advertisement in next 
week’s issue. 
James KeitH AND BiackMAN Co,, LTp., 27, Farring- 
don Avenue, Lonpon. E.C. 


PINCHBECE'S Meters and Burglar 
PROOF STRONG BOX. 
See illustrated advertisement, March 31, p. I. of Centre. 
J. Pincuprck & Co., Adams Place, George’s Road, 
Hotioway, N. 


0 AS TAR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Lrp., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BrruincHaM, Giascow, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
WAKEFIELD, AND SUNDERLAND. 

















FIDDES-ALDRIDGE 
SIMULTANEOUS Discharging-Charger. 
The one Machine which Discharges and Charges 

at One Stroke. 

See Advertisement March 81, p. IV. 

ALDRIDGE AND RANKEN, 
9, VicToRIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
‘“MorTorpaTHy, LONDON.”’ 5118 WESTMINSTER. 





LD Gas-Works and Plant Dismantled 
by Competent Staff, and Best Prices Given for 
Old Materials. 
Firth BLAKELEY, Sons, AND Company, LIMITED, 
Thornhill, DEwsBurRyY. 


AMMONTACAL Liquor wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co,, Ltp., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BrrmMincHAM, GLasaow, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
WAKEFIELD, AND SUNDERLAND, 


BRISTOL RECORDING GAUGES 
AND THERMOMETERS. 











J. W. & C. J. PHILLIPS, 23, Conurcr Hi, 
Lonpon, E.C., and 7, ParK Square, LEEDS, 





TEMPERLEY TRANSPORTERS 


For Rapid and Economical Handling 
of Coal and Coke in Gas-Works. 
Next displayed advertisment will appear on April 21. 
APPLEBYS LIMITED, 
58, Victoria STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Telephone: Telegrams: 
369 WESTMINSTER, ** MILLWRIGHT’’ LONDON. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
~,,SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 

“ae guarantee promptness, with efficiency for Re- 
bn TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING Works, 


Telegrams: SATURATORS, BoLTon. Telephone 0848. 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
P2FEPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore. 
Gives no back Pressure, 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
READ HoLLipay AND Sons, Ltp., HUDDERSFIELD. 


ULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 
nd suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia. 
ROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Chemical Manufacturers. 


Works: BirMincHam, LEEps, WAKEFIELD, and SUNDER- 














& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
* Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
54 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 

WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS, AND GOVERNORS. 

REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 254 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 
Telegrams :— 

‘* Brappock, OLtpHaM,”’ and ‘* METRIQUE, LonpDoN.” 


BENZOL 
AND 
((ARBURINE FOR GAS ENRICHING. 








ALSO 


THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 





For Prices, &c., apply to 
THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT CO., LTD., 
7, BisHopsGaTE STREET WITHOUT, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Carburine, London.” 





NOTICE. 
My ESS8S. BLAND and Co., have had to 


seek the assistance of the Courts to establish 
their right to the exclusive use of their own name in 
Connection with their well-known Burners. The action 
has been disposed of on satisfactory undertakings being 
given not to make an unauthorized use of the name 
again, and on payment of an agreed sum for damages 
and costs. 


BLAND AND CO., London and Manchester. 
AMMONTACAL Liquor wanted. 


CHANCE AND Hunt, Ltp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, Worcs. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ CHEMICALS.” 








“VITERNUS” METALLIC PAINT FOR GAS- 
WORKS PLANT. 


OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 
LOWER MOSS LANE, 
MANCHESTER, 8.W. 

Telegrams: ‘‘ ENAMEL.”’ National Telephone 1759. 


REORI CARBON—I buy all qualities 


and Supply the Trade. 
Write V. Dasnrérzs, 10, St. Mary Axe, Lonpon, E.C. 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 


PUBLICATIONS, ‘*MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; ‘* TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; ‘*DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,” 64d.; 
“ SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 

MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: ‘‘ Patent London.”’ Telephone: No. 243 Holborn. 


AZINE—A radical Solvent and Pre- 


ventative of Naphthalene deposits, and the 
Automatic cleaning of Mains and Services. 

It is also used for the Enrichment of Gas, and has 
an illuminating value double that of 90 per cent. 
Benzol. 

Supplied by C. BournE, West Moor Chemical Works, 
KILLINGWoRTH, or through his Agent, F, J. Nico, 
Pilgrim House, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Telegrams: ‘‘ Doric,” Newcastle-on-Tyne, National 
Telephone No, 2497. 











OXIDE OF IRON. 
(NATURAL) 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 
BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 

BALE & CHURCH, 


5, CrookeD Lanr, Lonpon, E.C. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





G PECIALLY prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp. 
36, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SILVERTOWN. 
Telegrams: ‘* HyDROCHLORIC, LONDON.” 
Telephone: 841 AVENUE. 





BY adopting Cripps’s Bye-Pass Valves 
inside your Purifiers, you can relieve the Back- 
Pressure in the Lower Tiers when the Purifying 
Material gets hard. They are extremely useful and 
economical. 

Sole Makers: C. & W. WALKER, LimitTEeD, Midland 
Tron- Works, Donnington, near Newport, SHROPSHIRE. 


PARTNERSHIP or Directorship 


wanted in a Sound and Progressive Business 
connected with the Manufacture of GAS-WORKS 
SUPPLIES, where £2000 to £3000 could be profitably 
invested, and where the active Personal Services of an 
Experienced Gentleman with valuable Business Con- 
nection would be suitably remunerated. 
Inquiries to No. 4921, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


CANVASSING—GAS-STOVE TRADE. 
By ZPERIENCED Interviewers required 


by First-Class Firm. Good Remuneration for 
Energetic Men. 
Apply, with full Particulars, including Experience, 
&e., to No. 4928, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, Fizrt 
STREET, E.C, 


ANTED, a Qualified Engineer as 

REPRESENTATIVE for England, to do 
Business in Water-Gas Installations and necessary 
Apparatus. Large Commission allowed. 

Address, with Full Particulars, Professor Dr. 
SrracHE, Society for the Utilization of Water Gas and 
Patents, Limited, Alserstrasse 71, Vienna VIII., 
AUSTRIA. 


W ANTED, an Engineer fully Ex- 

perienced in the Design of Modern Coke-Ovens 
and Bye-Product Plants, to TAKE CHARGE, con- 
jointly with the Principals, of the Technical and Com- 
mercial Departments of a Firm of Coke-Oven Builders. 

Applications, with copies of Testimonials, and stating 
Age, Experience, and Salary required, to be sent to 
No. 4923, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET 
Street, E.C, 


AR-WORKS Wanted to Purchase or 


Rent, in London District, or suitable Waterside 
Site with Rail convenient. 
Address No. 4930, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 














SULPHURIC ACID. 


G PECIALLY prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 


CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED, 
Works: OLpBury, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD. 
Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OLpEuRy, 
Worcs, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ CHEmicaLs, OLDBURY.” 


MMONIA. 


Consumers in any form are invited to correspond 
with CHAaNcE AND Hunt, Lrtp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, Worcs. 


GAs PLANT for Sale—We can always 
offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP- 
PARATUS, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere. 

Firth BLAKELEY, Sons, AND CoMmPANy, LIMITED, 
Thornhill, DewsBury. 


ro Gas Managers, &c., Wanted, Old 

Condemned GAS-METERS, from 1.-light to 1000- 
light, for destruction to re-claim Metals. Write for 
Prices, Stating Quantities and Sizes, and if Wets or 
Drys. Scrap Metals, Drosses, Metal Shop Sweepings, 
&c., also bought. 

J. Witson, Pleasant Grove, York Road, King’s Cross, 
Lonpon, N. 


WANTED, a position of Responsibility 
by Experienced MECHANIC and PATENTEE, 
with Practical and Commercial Experience in Heating, 
Lighting, Domestic, and other Apparatus. Capable of 
Designing and carrying out any Work in Metals, De- 
veloping Inventions, &c. Highest References. 

Address No. 4929, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, 




















FLEET Street, E.C, 


FOR SALE—120 Complete Arc Lamps 


for Gas Lighting, together with 614 extra Mantles, 
suitable for Warehouse or Shop Lighting. Would be 
Sold in small Lots, or the whole quantity at cheap rate 
to purchase for Cash. Candle power, from 700 to 1000. 
Address, Receiver, Block Light, Limited, Clifton 
Buildings, Worship Street, Lonpon, E.C. 








T0R SALE.—One Pentane Jet Photo- 


meter fitted with O’Connor's Test Meter and best 
Minute Clock. Been used for testing candle power and 
consumption of Gas. Tested by Board of Trade Stan- 
dards’ Department. Bought from J. Milne and Son, 
Hardly used. Total cost £51. 
Replies to Receiver, Block Light, Limited, Clifton 
Buildings, Worship Street. Lonpon, E.C. 


We have the following New and Over- 


hauled Second-Hand PLANT FORr SALE :— 
Gasholder, 8500 cubic feet, New Steel Tank, 
Gasholders, 35 ft. by 10 ft. 
45 ft. by 14 ft. 
50 ft. by 16 ft., Telescopic, 
Overhauled and re-erected in new Steel Tanks, 
9-inch and 10-inch Condensers. 
Kirkham Washer. 
Walker’s Purifying Machine, 
Exhausters and Engines, Single and Combined, 2000 
to 60,000 feet per hour. 
Scrubber, 7 ft. diameter, 55 ft. high. 
Purifiers, sets 6-fts., 10-fts., 20-fts. 
Plans and Quotations of new Sets. 
6-inch to 18-inch Station Meters, Governors, &c. 
New Drums. 
Tar and Liquor Pumps. 
Producer-Gas Plants for 150 to 300 H.P. 
All requisites for Gas-Works. 
FirtH BLakELEY, Sons, anD Company, Lrmitep, 
Thornhill, Dewssury (Yorks.). 


MpENDERS are invited for the Supplying 
and Erection of a Bed of Six RETORTS, in- 
cluding Arch, Ironwork, &c., for the Ystalyfera Gas 
Company. 

Particulars to be obtained from R, B. Sitcox, 
PonTYCYMMER. 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every description of GAS APPARATUS 
and ELEVATING and CONVEYING PLANT, Roser 
Mount Inon-WorkES8, ELLAND. 





MILNROW GAS COMPANY. 
GASHOLDER. 


HE Directors of the above Company 

are prepared to receive TENDERS for a TWO- 

LIFT TELESCOPIC GASHOLDER and STEEL 
TANK, 100 feet diameter by 25 feet deep. 

Drawings and Specifications may be seen, and any 
other Information obtained, on Application to the 
Company’s Manager, Mr. J. W. Bottomley, at the 
Gas-Works, Milnrow. 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Company and endorsed ‘* Tender for Gasholder,’”’ to be 
delivered not later than the 14th of April next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

J. W. Borromtey, 
Secretary and Manager. 

Gas-Works, Milnrow, 

March 21, 1908. 


BRITISH GASLIGHT COMPANY LIMITED. 





URIA, 
near STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
THE Directors of the above Company 


are prepared to receive TENDERS for all or 
part of the Plant they have for Disposal at the Old Gas- 
Works, Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, consisting of PURI- 
FIERS, SCRUBBERS, ENGINES and EXHAUSTERS, 
BOILERS, RETORT-BENCH MOUNTINGS, &c. 

Schedules of Plant and any Information relating 
thereto will be Supplied on Application to the Com- 
pany’s Engineer, Mr. J. R. Heath, Gas-Works, Etruria, 
near Stoke-on-Trent, with whom arrangements can be 
made to inspect the Plant. 

The Directors reserve to themselves the right to 
accept any Tender in part or in whole, and do not bind 
themselves to accept the highest or any Tender. 

Sealed Tenders to be addressed not later than 
Thursday, the 30th of April next, to 

A. W. Brooks, 


Secretary. 
Chief Office: 11, George Yard, 
Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
April 4, 1908. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH CORPORATIONS’ 
GAS COMMISSIONERS. 


GAS COAL AND CANNEL. 


HE Commissioners are prepared to 

receive TENDERS for the Supply of GAS COAL 
and CANNEL for Delivery at their Granton Works 
over a period of about Twelve Months from June 30, 
next. 

The Monthly requirements during the period 
approximate the following ratio per cent. of Coal 
Contracted for. 





July 4 percent. Jan. 15 per cent. 
Aug. 5 = Feb. 10 ~ 
Sept. 6 a March 8 * 
Oct. 10 ,, April 6 ,, 
Nov. 12 = May 5 °° 


Dec. 15 ee June 4 o 

The Contractors must guarantee that in the execution 
of their Contracts they pay the Standard Rates of 
Wages, or such Rate as is Generally Recognized in 
their localities. 

Further Particulars, with Schedule and Form of 
Tender, may be obtained on Application to Mr. W. R 
Herring, the Engineer and General Manager of the 
Commissioners, at his Office, New Street, Edinburgh. 

The Tenders to be lodged not later than Ten o’clock 
on Monday forenoon, the 13th prox., in sealed envelope 
— to the undersigned, and marked ** Tender for 

rey Sua 
The Commissioners are not to be bound to accept the 
owest or any Tender. 

James M'‘G, Jack, §.58.C., 


Clerk. 
25, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, 
March 25, 1908. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH CORPORATIONS’ 
GAS COMMISSIONERS. 


GENERAL STORES. 


HE Commissioners invite Tenders for 
Supplying the undermentioned GOODS :— 

Cast-Iron Pipes and Connections. 

Iron Castings. 

Wrought-Iron Tubes and Fittings. 

Merchant Iron and Steel. 

Bolts, Nuts, and Rivets. 

Tools, Implements, and Ironmongery. 

Gas-Fitters’ Stores, and Meters. 

Timber, Yarn, Twine, Hemp, Waste, &c, 

Paints and Oils. 

Gas Oil. 

Causeway Repairs. 
Required for their Undertaking during the Year from 
Whitsunday next. 

The Contractors will be required to guarantee that 
in the execution of their Contracts they pay the 
Standard Rate of Wages, or such Rates as are Generally 

cognized as Fair in their localities. 

Schedules and Forms of Tender, and all Further 
Information, can be obtained upon written Application 
to Mr. W. R. Herring the Commissioners’ Engineer and 
General Manager, at his Office, New Street, Edinburgh. 

Offers must be lodged not later than Ten o’clock on 
Monday forenoon, the 13th prox., in sealed envelope 
addressed to the undersigned, and marked “‘ Tender for 
——,”’ as the case may be. 

The Commissioners are not to be bound to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

James M‘G, Jack, —e. 


25, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, 
March 25, 1908, 





lerk. 


DRONFIELD GASLIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY. 
THE above Company invite Tenders for 
1500 Tons of Best Screened and Unscreened GAS 
COAL. The Coal to spread over the Twelve Months 
ending May 1, 1909, and to be delivered in such quan- 
tities, and at such times, as the Manager may from 
time to time direct. 

Tenders, to be sealed and endorsed “‘ Tender for Gas 
Coal,’’ and to be sent to the undersigned by Monday, 
the 13th inst. 

Haroitp WHITE, 
Secretary. 


BOROUGH OF ABERAVON. 
SALE BY TENDER OF SECOND-HAND GAS 








PLANT. 
HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the following:—RETORT-HOUSE PLANT, 
CONDENSERS, PURIFIERS. LIVESEY WASHER, 
VERTICAL STEAM-ENGINE and Two ROTARY 
EXHAUSTERS, STATION METER, &c., &c. 
Lists may be obtained from Mr. A. J. Bond, Manager. 
Tenders, addressed to the Town Clerk, to be sent in 
by May 14 next, marked “‘Gas Plant.”’ 
The highest or any Tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 
M. TENNANT, 
Town Clerk. 
Aberavon, Port Talbot, 
April 1, 1908. 


BOROUGH OF COLNE. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 
HE Gas Committee invite Tenders 


_ for the Purchase of the Surplus TAR made at 
—_ Works during the Twelve Months ending March 31, 





Particulars ‘may be obtained on Application to the 
undersigned. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘* Tar,’’ must be addressed 
to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, Gas-Works, 
Knotts Lane, Colne, Lanes., and delivered not later 
than Saturday, April 25, 1908. 

The highest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 

FRED. THORPE, 
Engineer and Manager. 

Gas-Works, Knotts Lane. Colne, 

Lancashire, April 3, 1908. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF DEVONPORT. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


(THE Gas Committee of the Devonport 


Corrforation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the Supply of GAS COAL, to be delivered in such 
quantities as may from time to time be determined 
previous to the 80th of June, 1909 

The Coal is to be delivered c.i.f. at Tamar Wharf, 
and Forms of Tender and Specification may be obtained 
from the undersigned. 

The Committee reserve the right to accept Tenders 
for the whole or any portion of the quantity Offered, 
and do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
any Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘Tender for Gas Coal,’’ 
and addressed to R. J. Fittall, Esq., Town Clerk, 
Devonport, are to be delivered at the Town Clerk’s 
Office on or before Monday, the 13th of April, 1908. 

By order, 
JosepH WM. Bucktey, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Engineer and General Manager. 
Gas-Works, Devonport, 
April 2, 1908. 


COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 








TENDERS FOR COAL. 


HE Directors are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the Supply of 200,000 Tons of 
Clean, Dry, Unscreened, Fresh-Wrought GAS COALS, 
delivered f.o.b. to the Company’s Steamers at any 
suitable port during the Year ending the 30th of April, 
1 


The deliveries to be in about equal monthly quan- 
tities throughout the Year. 

Payment in cash monthly. 

Parties desiring to Tender for more than One Year 
must state separately the Price and Quantity offered 
for each Year. 

Particulars and Forms of Contract may be obtained 
from the Engineer, Mr. S. H. Jones. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Coals,” 
te be addressed to the Chairman of the Coal Committee, 
and delivered at the Company’s Offices not later than 
Nine o’clock on the 9th inst. 

Commercial Gas-Works, 

Stepney, E., April 2, 1908. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF WIGAN. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the Supply of STORES over the Year ending on 
March 31, 1909, as follows:— J 
(a) Wrought-Iron Tube and Fittings. 
(b) Brass and Copper Tube and Fittings. 
(c) Lead Gas-Pipe. 
(n) Cast Mains and Connections. 
(q) Sulphuric Acid. 
(r) Surplus Tar. 
(8s) Benzol, 90 per cent. 

Forms of Tender may be obtained from the under- 
signed. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to the 
acceptance of any Tender. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed with the name of the 
Article tendered for, to be delivered to Harold Jevons, 
Esq., Town Clerk, Wigan, on or before Monday, the 
18th of April next ensuing. 

A Sample of each Article to be forwarded, addressed 
to the Gas Engineer. 

Jos, Timmins, M.Inst.C.E., 


. Engineer, &c. 
Borough Gas-Works, 
March 27,31908, 











TO SULPHURIC ACID MAKERS. 


T HE Corporation of Bury invite 

TENDERS for*the Supply of about 400 Tons of 
SULPHURIC ACID, for the Manufacture of Sulphate 
of Ammonia, during a period of One Year from the ist 
day of May, 1908, 

Forms of Tender and Conditions may be obtaineg 
upon Application to Mr. H. Simmonds, Engineer ang 
Manager, Gas-Works, Bury. 

Sealed Tenders to be sent to the Town Clerk, Bury 
not later than Saturday, April 18, 1908. y 


KINGS LYNN GAS COMPANY. 





TENDERS FOR COAL. 


THE Kings Lynn Gas Company invite 

TENDERS for the Supply of about 7000 Tons of 
GAS COAL or NUTS. Delivery as required by end of 
May, 1909. 

Prices may be quoted (a) f.0.b. the Company's 
Steamers in the Tyne or elsewhere; (b) f.o.r. Harbour 
Siding, Kings Lynn. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘* Coal,’’ to be sent to the under. 
signed not later than April 16, 1908. 

Epmunp G. SMITHARD, 


Engincer, 
Kings Lynn, April 1, 1908. 


BRIDGEWATER COLLIERIES COKE-WORKS, 
(THe Eart oF ELLESMERE.) 


ENDERS are invited for the Crude 
BENZOL, testing 80 per cent. at 120° C., pro. 
duced at the above Works for a period of Six or Twelve 
Months from the Ist of May, 1908, delivered into Con. 
tractor’s Tanks at the Bridgewater Colliery Siding, 
Wharton Hall, on the Pendleton and Hindley Branch 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, or at the 
Brackley Siding on the Little Hulton Mineral Branch 
of the London and North Western Railway. 
Tenders, endorsed ‘* Tender for Crude Benzol,” to be 
addressed to Mr. THomas M. Brown, No. 4, Chapel 
Walks, MANCHESTER, on or before the 13th of April, 


Manchester, March 17, 1908. 


BOROUGH OF CHORLEY. 


(GAs DEPARTMENT.) 


THE Chorley Corporation are prepared 
to receive and consider TENDERS for the Supply 
and Delivery of 15-inch diameter CAST-IRON PIPES 
to their Gas-Works. 

Specification and Form of Tender may be obtained 
on Application to Mr. J. W. Allin, Gas Engineer 
Chorley. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Cast-Iron Pipes,’’ to be sent to 
me on or before Tuesday, the 21st inst. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, 








By order, 
Jno. Mitts, 
Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Chorley, 
April 1, 1908. 


THE Proprietor of the Patent No. 505 
of 1902 for “* IMPROVEMENTS IN THE SINK- 
ING AND CONSTRUCTION OF WELLS,” is desirous 
of entering into arrangements, by way of LICENCE 
and otherwise, on reasonable Terms, for the purpose of 
Exploiting the same and ensuring its full Development 
and Practical Working in this Country. 
_ All Communications should be addressed in the first 
instance to HasELTINE, LAKE, AND Co., Chartered Patent 
Agents and Consulting Engineers, 7 & 8, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, Lonpon, W.C. 








NEWHAVEN AND SEAFORD WATER 
COMPANY. 
NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 


Directors of the above Company intend to Offer 
for SALE BY TENDER 200 ORDINARY SHARES, 
of £10 each (nominal value), 

Full Particulars and Form of Tender may be obtained 
from the SEcRETARY, Claremont Road, SEAFORD. 


BEXHILL WATER AND GAS COMPANY. 





SALE BY TENDER OF ORDINARY SHARES. 
THE Directors Give Notice, that they 


will be prepared to receive, not later than Twelve 
o’clock at noon on Monday, the 13th day of April, 1908, 
Sealed TENDERS for 966 ORDINARY SHARES of £10 
each ; being a further portion of the additional Capital, 
the creation and issue of which was authorized under 
the powers of the Bexhill Water and Gas Order, 1901, 
by resolution of the Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Shareholders of the Company held on the 30th day of 
January, 1902. 

The Shares will rank with the existing Ordinary 
Shares for a maximum Dividend of Seven per cent. 

The lowest price at which Tenders will be accepted 
(which may not be less than par) will be deposited with 
the Board of Trade pursuant to the Order. 

In the event of the receipt of Tenders at the lowest 
price accepted for a larger number of Shares than 
those proposed to be issued, such Tenders will be sub- 
ject to a pro rata diminution. 

Every purchaser will be required, on notice being 
given of the acceptance of his Tender, forthwith to pay 
to the Company the full price of the Shares sold to him, 
including any Premium; and if from any cause what- 
ever such price shall not be paid on or before the 23rd 
day of April next, interest at 10 per cent. shall be paid 
thereon from that date until payment. : 

The registered holders of the Shares now sold will 
be entitled to dividend from the date of payment for 
same, 

Forms of Tender can be obtained, personally or by 
letter, from the Offices of the Company. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
Rost, Doveias JEstTy, 
Secretary, 
Offices of the Company, 
5, Sea Road, Bexhill-on-Sea, 
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